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ARTICLE  I. 

IS  TIME  A  REALITY?  AN  EXAMINATION  OF 
PROFESSOR  BOWNE’S  DOCTRINE  OF  TIME. 

BY  THE  REV.  PROFESSOR  C.  M.  MEAD,  PH.D.,  BERLIN,  GERMANY. 

There  must  always  be  a  fascination  for  metaphysicians, 
and  even  for  ordinary  men  of  thoughtful  mind,  in  specu¬ 
lating  on  the  problems  of  space  and  time.  Apparently 
the  most  certain  and  necessary  things,  they  grow  more 
puzzling  and  evanescent  the  more  one  attempts  to  analyze 
the  conceptions ;  so  that,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  respect¬ 
ing  which  more  contradictory  ideas  have  been  held.  In 
particular,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  some  aspects  of  the 
question  the  drift  of  metaphysical  speculation  is  quite 
contradictory  of  the  popular  impressions.  Some  years 
ago  I  ventured  to  make  an  apology  for  the  popular  con¬ 
ception  of  eternity,  as  being  endless  time,  in  opposition  to 
the  ordinary  metaphysical  doctrine  that  eternity  is  time¬ 
lessness  (The  Metaphysical  Idea  of  Eternity,  in  the  New 
Englander  for  1875).  It  was  there  shown  not  only  that 
the  metaphysical  conceptions  are  no  clearer  and  more 
self-consistent  than  the  popular  one,  but  are  in  hopeless 
conflict  with  one  another.  Having  recently  examined  for 
the  first  time  Professor  Bowne’s  treatment  of  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  time  in  his  Metaphysics,  I  find  myself  tempted  to 
make  some  comments  on  his  doctrine.  His  writings  in 
general  are  so  admirably  fresh  and  able,  and  his  views  so 
sensible  and  sound,  that  one  cannot  like  to  disagree  with 
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him.  His  crushing  demolition  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  his  Studies  in  Theism  are  so  full  of  masculine 
vigor  and  convincing  logic  that  one  comes  to  his  later 
work  with  a  prepossession  in  its  favor.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
real  disappointment  not  to  be  able  to  accede  to  his  theory 
of  the  notion  of  time. 

Professor  Bowne’s  general  doctrine  is  that  time  is  not 
an  objective  reality,  nor  a  relation  of  objective  realities, 
but  a  purely  subjective  conception.  It  is  “purely  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  our  thinking”  (p.  237).  This  conclusion,  so  con¬ 
trary  to  the  unsophisticated  impressions  of  men,  he  reaches 
by  exhibiting  the  contradictions  and  absurdities  which 
result  from  attempting  to  carry  out  the  vulgar  conception 
of  the  objective  reality  of  time.  This  is  not  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  task.  “All  our  representations  of  time  are  images 
borrowed  from  space,  and  all  alike  contain  contradictions 
of  the  time-idea”  (p.  218).  Thus,  if  we  conceive  time 
under  the  form  of  an  endless  straight  line,  “  the  concep¬ 
tion  fails  to  fit,  for  the  points  of  such  a  line  co-exist,  while 
of  the  time-line  only  the  present  point  exists.”  Or  if  we 
think  of  time  as  a  flowing  point  describing  a  straight  line, 
“  we  implicitly  assume  a  space  through  which  the  point 
moves”  {ibid.).  So,  whether  time  itself  is  conceived  as 
flowing,  or  as  that  through  which  events  flow,  in  either 
case,  when  we  carefully  anal3’ze  the  conception,  we  find 
that  we  cannot  carry  it  out  without  running  into  self-con¬ 
tradictions.  If  time  as  a  whole  is  regarded  as  an  existent 
reality,  embracing  past,  present,  and  future,  and  things 
are  conceived  as  flowing  through  it,  then  “there  would  be 
nothing  in  this  view  to  forbid  the  thought  that  things 
might  co-exist  at  different  points  of  the  temporal  sequence. 
There  would  also  be  nothing  in  it  to  forbid  the  conception 
of  a  being  which  should  fill  out  the  totality  of  time,  as  the 
omnipresent  fills  out  space,  and  for  whose  thought  the 
past  and  the  future  should  alike  co-exist.  Thus  quite 
unexpectedly  we  come  down  to  the  notion  of  the  eternal 
now  ”  (p.  220).  But  if  we  abandon  this  conception,  as  we 
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must  if  vve  wish  to  hold  the  common  view,  nothing 
remains  but  to  say  that  only  the  present  time  is  real.  But 
here  we  at  once  are  confronted  with  the  difficulty  that 
“the  present  has  no  duration,  and  is  not  time  at  all.  It  is 
but  the  plane  which,  without  thickness,  divides  past  and 
future.  Time,  then,  is  not  made  up  of  past,  present,  and 
future,  but  of  past  and  future  only ;  and,  as  these  do  not 
exist,  time  itself  cannot  exist”  {ibid^.  The  difficulty  of 
making  time  a  reality  is  greater  than  so  to  conceive  space 
(which  Professor  Bowne  also  holds  to  be  purely  subject¬ 
ive);  for  we  can  regard  space  as  made  up  of  parts,  since 
the  several  parts  co-exist  as  real ;  whereas  in  the  case  of 
time  none  of  the  several  parts  can  be  regarded  as  really 
existent  (p.  221).  If  now  we  recur,  in  order  to  obviate 
this  difficulty,  to  the  notion  that  time  itself  flows,  instead 
of  being  a  fixed  thing  in  which  events  flow,  then  the  objec¬ 
tion  at  once  meets  us  that  “  we  have  a  flow,  that'^of  time, 
which  is  not  in  time.  But  if  this  flow  be  out  of  time, 
why  not  all  other  flows?”  {ibid^  And  so,  whichever  way 
we  turn  the  conception,  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  carry 
it  out  without  confusion  and  self-contradiction.  Time, 
moreover,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  condition  of  change 
and  activity.  “  Change  is  always  an  effect,  and  requires  a 

cause ;  but  no  one  views  time  as  causal . When  the 

conditions  of  an  effect  are  present,  there  is  no  need  of  time 
for  its  realization,  as  if  the  flow  of  empty  time  could  give 

to  reality  some  power  which  it  does  not  possess . Hence 

in  inquiring  for  the  causes  of  an  effect,  we  leave  time  out 
of  the  question”  (p.  223).  Consequently  we  must  con¬ 
clude  that  “  the  notion  of  time  as  a  real  existence  shows 
itself  on  every  hand  as  a  congeries  of  contradictions,  and 

must  be  given  up . Asa  whole,  time  does  not  exist, 

and  reality  is  not  in  time  any  more  than  it  is  in  space  ” 
(p.  224). 

Having  thus  shown  that  time  is  not  an  objective  reality. 
Professor  Bowne  inquires  whether  the  ideality  of  time  is 
any  more  tenable.  As  compared  with  space,  he  finds  time 
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not  so  easily  shown  to  be  purely  ideal,  since  “  we  have  a 
clear  experience  of  the  possibility  of  thinking  and  feeling 
apart  from  space,”  whereas  “with  time  the  case  is  differ¬ 
ent.  It  enters  into  our  entire  mental  life,  and  cannot  by 
any  means  be  escaped”  (pp.  224,  225).  Nevertheless,  hav¬ 
ing  found  himself  compelled  to  deny  the  reality  of  time, 
he  cannot  but  adopt  some  form  of  idealism  with  relation 
to  it.  He  cannot,  however,  assent  to  the  Eleatic  doctrine 
of  the  absolute  changelessness  ot  things — the  doctrine 
which  most  readily  harmonizes  with  the  non-reality  of 
time.  He  adopts,  rather,  the  Heraclitic  view,  that  all 
things  are  in  a  state  of  change ;  and  his  conclusion  is  that 
“time  depends  on  change”  (p.  237).  “In  the  common 
thought  time  exists  as  a  pre-condition  of  change ;  in  our 
view  change  is  first,  and  time  is  but  its  form.  It  has  no 
other  reality  ”  (p.  237).  In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  the 
author,  of  course,  finds  it  necessary  to  affirm  that  change 
does  not  presuppose  time.  His  view,  in  brief,  is  that  in 
the  case  of  any  particular  change,  say  from  A  to  A',  there 
is  succession,  but  not  time  (p.  237).  “We  have  simply  a 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  without  any  admixture  of 
time-elements”  (p.  234).  “That  which  is  between  A  and 
A"  is  not  time,  but  the  intervening  numbers  of  the  series, 
and  the  corresponding  changes”  (p.  236).  “Succession  is 
not  in  time,  and  difference  in  time  means  only  difference 
of  position  in  the  series”  “Change  does  not,  in¬ 

deed,  require  time ;  but  it  results  in  a  new  state  which 
excludes,  and  hence  succeeds,  its  predecessor.  This  fact 
of  change  is  basal.  It  is  not  in  time,  and  it  does  not 
require  time ;  but  it  founds  time ;  and  time  is  but  the  form 
of  change  ”  (p.  237).  “  The  rate  of  change  is  the  rate  of 

time ;  and  the  cessation  of  change  would  be  the  cessation 
of  time”  (ibid.). 

This  is  the  doctrine  laid  down.  The  author’s  own  state¬ 
ment  and  elucidation  are,  of  course,  fuller  and  better  than 
this ;  but  I  have  endeavored  to  give  the  doctrine  as  full 
and  fair  a  statement  as  space  will  allow.  What  now  shall 
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be  our  judgment?  The  doctrine  is  by  no  means  a  new 
one.  It  is  the  favorite  doctrine  of  those  philosophic  theo¬ 
logians  who  have  argued  that  God,  because  immutable,  is 
timeless.  But  while  we  must  concede  the  real  difficulties 
which  beset  the  attempt  to  construe  the  concept  of  time 
without  apparent  self-contradictions,  we  must  none  the 
less  insist  that  equal  or  greater  difficulties  attend  the  effort 
to  describe  and  conceive  time  as  purely’  subjective.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bowne’s  doctrine  rests  purely  on  the  alleged  diffi¬ 
culties  and  contradictions  involved  in  the  common  con¬ 
ception.  He  does  not  deny  that  the  first  and  natural 
impressions  are  against  his  view,  and  that  he  is  contending 
for  what  appears  to  be  almost  a  contradiction  of  a  direct 
intuition.  His  proposition  is  defended  purely  by  logical 
considerations :  he  holds  that,  because  the  common  view 
leads  one  into  insoluble  difficulties,  we  must  abandon  it 
and  assume  that  time  is  merely  a  subjective  conception. 
It  is  therefore  appropriate,  in  examining  his  view,  to  ask 
whether  it  is  itself  any  more  free  from  such  difficulties. 

I.  Let  us,  then,  first  examine  the  proposition  that  change 
“founds  time.”  The  question  needs  to  be  considered. 
Which  conception,  that  of  time,  or  that  of  change,  logi¬ 
cally  precedes  the  other  ?  The  popular  impression,  beyond 
a  doubt,  is  that  time  is  the  prior  conception.  One  natu¬ 
rally  thinks  that  a  thing  cannot  change  unless  there  is 
time  for  the  change,  that  in  an  indivisible  moment  no 
change  is  possible.  The  common  conception  of  change  is 
that  a  thing  is  noiv  different  from  what  it  was  before ;  but 
this  presupposes  the  conception  of  time.  Men  would 
naturally  say  that  it  is  sheer  contradiction  and  absurdity 
to  say  that  a  thing  is  different  now  from  what  it  is  now — 
that  two  different  states  of  the  same  thing  co-exist.  But, 
says  Professor  Bowne,  they  do  not  co-exist.  A  and  K  are 
mutually  exclusive.  A  becomes  A';  but  no  time  can  be  said 
to  intervene  between  the  two  states ;  A'  succeeds  A,  but 
succession  does  not  presuppose  time.  To  this,  however, 
we  must  reply  that  succession  does  presuppose  time.  No 
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definition  of  the  notion  of  succession,  as  here  used,  can 
avoid  presupposing  the  conception  of  time.  If  A'  succeeds 
A,  that  can  mean  nothing  but  that  it  comes  after  A ;  and 
the  word  “after”  can  be  defined  only  in  terms  which  imply 
the  antecedent  conception  of  time.  If  the  succession  in 
question  is  not  temporal  succession,  then  no  meaning  can 
be  attached  to  it.  Professor  Bowne  says:  “The  ceasing 
of  A  and  the  becoming  of  A'  are  the  same  fact  seen  from 
opposite  sides.  Seen  from  behind,  it  is  the  ceasing  of  A ; 
seen  from  before,  it  is  the  becoming  of  A'  ”  (p.  84).  But 
the  question  naturally  arises,  what  does  he  mean  when  he 
speaks  of  seeing  a  fact  from  before  and  from  behind?  What 
is  the  front  side  and  the  back  side  of  a  fact?  In  short, 
what  meaning  can  be  attached  to  this  language  at  all  un¬ 
less  the  term  “before”  is  understood  in  a  temporal  sense? 
If  the  conception  of  change  simply  means  that  A  and  A' 
are  unlike,  but  that  the  one  replaces  the  other,  what  can 
determine  us  to  say  that  K  succeeds  A,  rather  than  vice 
versa?  We  thus  see  how  the  notion  of  time  is  really 
involved  and  presupposed,  even  when  the  most  diligent 
effort  is  made  to  eliminate  it.  And  the  difficulty  with  our 
author’s  theory  is  only  increased  when  we  find  him  em¬ 
phatically  denying  that  A  and  A'  are  in  any  proper  sense 
identical.  “When  one  member  passes  into  another,  its 
being  becomes  the  being  of  the  other.  A  acts  as  long  as 
it  exists,  and  A'  acts  as  long  as  it  exists”  (p.  92).  And 
when  the  question  is  raised,  how  then  A'  can  be  called 
another  form  of  A  any  more  than  of  an  entirely  different 
thing  B,  the  answer  is  that  A'  can  be  developed  from  A, 
but  not  from  B  (pp.  90,  94).  The  cow  can  be  developed 
from  the  calf,  but  not  from  the  kitten.  But  may  not 
the  calf  be  developed  from  the  cow  ?  What  right  have 
we  to  insist  only  on  the  other  order?  If  all  we  know  of 
change  is  that  it  is  the  unlikeness  of  two  things,  one  of 
which  can  be  developed  from  the  other,  where  do  we  get 
the  conception  of  order,  of  succession,  in  the  relation  of 
the  two?  If  change  consists  merely  in  the  unlikeness. 
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then  the  two  may  be  said  to  be  co-existent  as  well  as  suc¬ 
cessive.  If, as  Professor  Bowne  affirms,  no  time  intervenes 
when  A  passes  into  A',  then  the  two,  according  to  all 
the  laws  of  thought  and  of  language,  do  co-exist.  To 
say  that  they  are  successive,  and  yet  not  temporally  suc¬ 
cessive,  is  to  use  language  that  conveys  no  intelligible 
meaning.  Professor  Bowne  cannot  avoid  implying  the 
reality  of  time,  even  while  denying  it.  He  defines  “  being  ” 
as  “  whatever  can  act  in  any  way,  even  for  the  shortest 
time  ”  (p.  91).  Again  he  says,  “A  acts  as  long  as  it  exists  ” 
(p.  92).  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  such  language,  if 
time  is  not  objectively  real  ?  In  attempting  to  define  being 
he  must  be  intending  to  define  it  as  an  objective  fact,  and 
not  merely  as  a  mental  affection.  Yet  in  the  definition  he 
implies  that  the  existing  thing  exists  and  acts  in  time — not 
merely  that  it  is  conceived  as  existing  in  time.  When  he 
says  that  change  does  not  require  time,  but  “  results  in  a 

new  state  which . succeeds  its  predecessor”  (p.  237), 

we  have  at  least  four  words  which  imply  that  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  time  is  involved  in  the  conception  of  change,  and 
presupposed  by  it.  First,  change  results  in  a  state.  No 
definition  of  “result ’’can  be  given  which  does  not  involve 
'  the  conception  of  temporal  succession  ;  a  resultant  state  is 
one  that  follows  a  pre-existent  state,  i.  e.,  comes  after,  at  a 
later  time.  Next,  we  are  told  that  change  results  in  a  new 
state.  “New”  is  antithetic  to  “old;”  and  the  notion  of 
time  is  inextricably  involved  in  the  conception.  Unless 
the  temporal  notion  is  presupposed,  the  word  has  no 
meaning.  The  two  states  may  be  conceived  to  be  differ¬ 
ent ;  but  if  time  is  not  a  reality,  then  all  we  can  say  by 
way  of  defining  change  is  simply  that  a  thing  changes,  or 
that  two  things,  or  two  states  of  a  thing,  are  different 
from  one  another;  there  can  be  no  sense  in  calling  the  one 
neiv  and  the  other  old.  Again,  we  are  told  that  the  new 
state  succeeds  its  predecessor.  That  is,  it  comes  after  the 
one  that  goes  before  it.  But  if  any  one  can  tell  what 
“after”  and  “before”  mean,  except  in  terms  which  pre- 
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suppose  the  conception  of  time,  he  will  accomplish  an 
heroic  feat.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  speak  of  change 
without  presupposing  time ;  time  is  the  prior  conception. 

The  impossibility  of  being  consistent  in  holding  this 
doctrine  of  the  subjective  character  of  time  may  be  still  fur¬ 
ther  illustrated  by  quotations  from  the  chapter  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Professor  Bowne  says:  “Distinctions  of  time  do 
not  depend  on  any  How  of  absolute  time,  but  on  the  flow 
of  reality,  and  on  the  position  of  things  in  this  flow.  To 
say  that  there  is  time  between  distant  members  of  the 
series,  means  only  that  reality  changes  in  passing  from 
one  state  to  another;  and  the  amount  of  time  is  not  simply 
measured  by  the  amount  of  change,  but  is  nothing  but 
the  amount  of  change.  The  rate  of  change  is  the  rate  of 
time;  and  the  cessation  of  change  would  be  the  cessation 
of  time”(p.  237).  Now  what  is  meant  by  “the  rate  of 
change”?  If  the  only  objective  fact  in  the  case  is  simply 
change,  or  a  variety  of  changes,  whence  comes  the  notion 
of  a  rate?  What  is  the  notion?  No  meaning  can  be 
attached  to  it  except  that  it  denotes  the  amount  of  change 
taking  place  in  a  certain  time.  If  one  train  moves  forty 
miles  in  an  hour,  and  another  only  twenty,  the  rate  of 
motion  in  the  former  is  twice  as  great  as  in  the  other ;  but 
there  can  be  no  comparing  of  the  two  unless  the  notion  of 
time  is  presupposed.  If  time  is  but  a  figment  of  the 
mind,  how  can  it  be  said  that  there  is  any  rate  in  the 
motion  ?  Let  it  be  supposed  that  one  perceives  the  two 
trains  in  motion.  They  both  start  from  the  same  point 
and  reach  the  same  terminus.  That  is  the  only  objective 
fact,  according  to  the  theory  in  question.  According  to 
it  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  they  actually  start  at  the 
same  timey  or  that  the  one  reaches  its  destination  before  the 
other;  for  such  expressions  presuppose  the  objective  real¬ 
ity  of  time.  We  have  no  right  to  speak  of  the  rate  of  the 
two  motions  at  all;  for  the  two  motions  are  the  same.  To 
say  that  the  one  is  more  rapid  than  the  other,  has  no  sense, 
except  as  we  mean  that  the  same  distance  is  traversed  in 
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a  shorter  time ;  but  this  makes  time  a  “pre-condition”  of 
our  judgment.  The  idea  of  a  rate  of  motion,  or  a  rate  of 
change  of  any  kind,  can  have  no  meaning  and  no  exist¬ 
ence,  unless  the  mind  has  first  a  conception  of  time  which 
serves  as  a  measure  of  the  rate.  This  inconsistency  in 
Professor  Bowne’s  treatise  is  not  relieved,  but  rather  em¬ 
phasized,  by  his  utterance  on  the  next  page.  “A  world 
of  thinking  beings  only  would  have  no  common  time- 
measure;  and  each  one  would  estimate  time  by  the 
changes  in  his  own  consciousness.  Psychologic  time,  in 
distinction  from  objective  time,  would  alone  exist.  The 
impossibility  of  agreement  in  such  a  case  is  shown  by  the 
different  estimates  we  form  of  time  according  to  our  cir¬ 
cumstances.  But  the  co-existence  of  thinking  beings  with 
an  independent  reality,  which  is  also  in  incessant  change, 
enables  them  to  compare  their  individual  times  with  a 
common  time-piece;  and  thus  the  world-process  furnishes 
to  our  minds  a  regulator  whereby  to  adjust  our  time-esti¬ 
mates.”  What  does  this  mean?  “Psychologic  time,  in 
distinction  from  objective  time,  would  alone  exist” ?  Of 
course  it  would,  on  the  author’s  theory ;  for  he  has  just 
told  us  that  “absolute  time,  as  an  independent  reality,  is 
purely  a  product  of  our  thinking.”  Time,  therefore,  can 
have  no  objective  reality.  It  is  nothing  “but  the  subject¬ 
ive  aspect  of  change  or  becoming”  (p.  229).  What,  then, 
could  ever  lead  to  the  thought  of  comparing  the  “  individ¬ 
ual  times”?  How  caji  they  be  compared?  They  are 
compared,  we  are  told,  “  with  a  common  time-piece.”  But 
how  can  there  be  such  a  thing?  The  vulgar  mind  has,  to 
be  sure,  no  difficulty.  We  see  the  moon  revolving  around 
the  earth,  and  we  can  compare  this  with  the  diurnal  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  earth.  We  can  make  these  motions  a  standard 
of  time  by  which  we  estimate  also  the  length  of  time 
occupied  by  other  motions  or  changes.  But  this  all  pre¬ 
supposes  that  these  motions  do  really  occupy  time ;  it  pre¬ 
supposes  the  reality  of  time.  If,  however,  time  is  nothing 
but  the  subjective  aspect  of  change ;  if  the  only  objective 
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fact  is  the  change  itself,  then  all  comparison  of  the  sub¬ 
jective  aspects  by  a  common  standard  becomes  impossible. 
A  common  time-piece  implies,  as  a  pre-condition,  a  com¬ 
mon  notion  of  time.  Different  men,  in  order  to  have  a 
common  standard,  must  agree  that  a  certain  motion  is 
uniform,  or  that  two  motions  have  a  fixed  relation  to  each 
other  in  point  of  rate.  But  that  uniformity,  or  that  fixed 
relation,  cannot  be  conceived  at  all, — they  have  no  meaning, 
unless  there  is  antecedently  a  conception  of  time.  Uni¬ 
formity  of  motion  means  only  passing  over  equal  spaces 
in  equal  times.  Difference  of  rate  in  motion  means  only 
that  two  motions  of  equal  length  in  space  occupy  unequal 
times.  We  cannot  form  these  conceptions,  and  so  cannot 
come  to  the  conception  of  a  common  time-piece,  unless 
time  is  presupposed  as  a  reality.  The  “world-process” 
cannot  “furnish  to  our  minds  a  regulator  wherewith  to 
adjust  our  time-estimates,”  unless  the  process  itself  is  reg¬ 
ular  ;  and  regularity  in  the  objective  process  can  have  no 
meaning  except  there  be  a  uniform  relation  to  an  objective 
time.  Professor  Bowne  speaks  of  “  the  world-process  ”  as  if  it 
were  a  unit  which  itself  furnishes  this  unfailing  regulator. 
But  the  world-process  is  a  combination  of  the  most  diverse 
changes;  and  we  get  no  time-piece  till  we  have  compared 
these  changes  with  one  another;  and  this  comparison  is 
impossible  without  the  prior  assumption  of  time  as  an 
objective  reality.  It  is  the  more  difficult  to  see  how  this 
“time-piece”  is  to  be  found,  when  we  observe  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Professor  Bowne,  motion  itself  is  only  phenomenal, 
not  real  (p.  242).  Space  not  being  a  reality,  of  course 
motion,  which  is  conceivable  only  as  a  change  of  place, 
must  also  be  called  a  mere  subjective  appearance.  To  be 
sure,  he  says  that  “  motion  is  a  form  of  change  ”  (ibid.), 
and  change  he  holds  to  be  real  (p.  237).  The  consequence 
would  seem  to  be  that  motion  also  is  real ;  but  this  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  consistency  into  which  we  need  not  here  enter  any 
further.  At  all  events,  he  holds  motion  to  be  nothing  but  a 
subjective  phenomenon,  nor  can  he  do  otherwise,  consist- 
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ently  with  his  theory  of  space.  But  this  being  so,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  see  how  different  persons  can  ever 
come  to  agree  on  a  “  common  time-piece.”  Without  it, 
we  are  told,  each  one  would  estimate  time  by  the  changes 
in  his  own  consciousness.  Now  how  is  this  to  be  reme¬ 
died  ?  Why,  by  finding  a  common  time-piece  in  the 
motions  which  yet  are  themselves  nothing  but  changes  in 
each  one’s  consciousness!  To  be  sure.  Professor  Bowne 
does  not  here  speak  of  motions  as  constituting  the  common 
time-piece ;  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  change  as  furnishing  it. 
But  it  is  notorious  that  it  is  motion,  especially  that  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  which  gives  us  our  standard  of  time ; 
and  we  cannot  allow  him  to  evade,  in  this  way,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  he  himself  has  made. 

That  the  notion  of  time  is  presupposed  in  that  of  change 
is  furthermore  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  opposite  of 
change,  viz.,  changelessness,  implies  the  conception  of  time 
just  as  much  as  change  does.  To  say  that  a  thing  does 
not  change  can  mean  only  that  it  is  at  one  time  the  same 
that  it  was  at  another.  Professor  Bowne’s  attempt  to 
meet  this  difficulty  is  not  successful.  “The  only  reason 
for  distinguishing  separate  times  in  the  changeless  would 
be  the  sequence  of  mental  states  in  ourselves;  and  this 
sequence  itself  is  change,  and  hence  contrary  to  the  hypothe¬ 
sis”  (p.  227).  Accordingly,  he  says,  a  changeless  existence 
“  simply  is,  and  the  distinction  of  past  and  future  does  not 
{ibid.).  But  the  fact  that  there  is  sequence  in  the 
mental  states  of  one  who  affirms  the  changelessness  of  an 
object  is  not  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  changeless¬ 
ness  of  that  object ;  it  is  only  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  of 
the  mutability  of  every  thing,  including  the  thinking  per¬ 
son.  My  judgment  that  a  thing  is  to-day  the  same  as  it 
was  yesterday,  does  not  involve  the  judgment  that  /  am 
in  all  respects  absolutely  changeless.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  sequence  of  mental  states  in  me  is  the  only  reason 
for  my  distinguishing  separate  times  in  the  changeless; 
the  reason  is  simply  that  the  conception  of  time  is  pre- 
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supposed  in  both  the  conceptions  of  change  and  of  change¬ 
lessness.  Whether  any  thing  is  strictly  changeless  or  not, 
it  is,  of  course,  needless  to  discuss:  we  are  here  only  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  conceptions.  And  if,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
conception  of  change  presupposes  that  of  time,  equally 
does  the  conception  of  changelessness  presuppose  it.  No 
one  can  write  three  sentences  about  the  immutability  of 
God  without  using  language  which  implies  that  God 
exists  in  time,  even  while  directly  advocating  the  doctrine 
of  his  timelessness.  Change  and  changelessness  are  con¬ 
ceptions  contradictory  of  one  another,  but  both  depending 
on  the  conception  of  time,  and  having  no  meaning  except 
as  time  is  presupposed. 

2.  We  come  to  the  same  result  when  we  ask  this  ques¬ 
tion:  If,  as  Professor  Bowne  affirms,  change  “founds 
time;”  if  “change  is  first,  and  time  is  but  its  form,”  what 
occasion  is  there  for  having  the  notion  of  time  at  all? 
How  did  mankind  ever  come  to  think  of  time,  if  change 
is  the  only  objective  reality  in  the  case?  What  relation 
has  the  notion  of  time  to  that  of  change,  that  the  former 
should  be  evolved  from  the  latter?  How  can  the  notion 
of  time  be  abstracted  or  derived  from  that  of  change,  if 
change  is  not  only  the  prior  reality,  but  the  only  reality 
in  the  case  ?  Sometimes  time  is  affirmed  to  be  the  relation 
of  motions  to  one  another — the  conception  apparently 
being  that  a  comparison  of  the  velocity  of  motions  yields 
the  conception  of  time.  But  the  notion  of  velocity  pre¬ 
supposes  that  of  time,  since  velocity  means  that  an  object 
moves  a  certain  distance  in  a  certain  time ;  and  the  com¬ 
parison  of  two  velocities,  of  course,  equally  involves  time 
as  an  antecedent  condition  of  the  comparison.  The  gen¬ 
eral  phrase,  relation  of  motions,  of  itself  might  refer  only 
to  direction  in  space,  and  not  suggest  the  notion  of  time 
at  all.  As  soon  as  we  limit  the  term  so  as  to  give  it  other 
than  a  local  reference,  we  at  once  presuppose  time  in 
defining  velocity.  But  it  is,  if  possible,  still  more  difficult 
to  see  how  the  notion  of  time  can  come  out  of  that  of 
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change  in  general.  Change  is  of  quite  various  kinds. 
There  are  changes  of  form,  of  color,  of  density,  of  loca¬ 
tion,  of  chemical  constitution,  etc.  What  is  the  one  com¬ 
mon  element  in  this  variety  of  changes  which  not  only  sug¬ 
gests,  but  absolutely  compels,  the  conception  of  a  certain 
something — time — which  is  instinctively  regarded  as  the 
necessary  condition  of  all  changes,  if  yet,  in  point  of  fact, 
change  is  the  antecedent  condition  of  time?  If  time  is  so 
unreal  a  thing,  how  should  men  have  come  so  unanimously 
to  think  about  it,  and  talk  about  it,  and  be  even  absolutely 
unable  to  think  or  talk  without  assuming  it  to  be  real? 
Time  cannot  be  defined  as  an  exact  synonym  of  change  ; 
it  is  not  the  common  feature  of  all  changes;  for  this  com¬ 
mon  feature  the  word  “  change  ”  is  enough.  What  possible 
explanation  can  be  given  of  this  mental  phenomenon, 
which  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge,  and  seems  to  exist 
only  for  the  sake  of  deluding  men  in  general  and  of  giving 
metaphysicians  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their  acumen  ? 
To  say  that  time  is  “the  subjective  aspect  of  change ”  (p. 
231)  is  to  use  words  which  mean  nothing,  or  at  least  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  point.  The  subjective  aspect  of  change  is 
simply  the  mental  conception  of  change ;  it  is  change  as 
viewed  by  the  mind;  if  we  conceive  of  change  as  really 
change,  that  is  the  subjective  aspect  of  the  matter.  In  so 
far  as  time  plays  a  part  in  the  conception,  it  takes  the  form 
that  time  is  not  merely  the  subjective  aspect  of  change, 
but  that  the  objective  change  itself  takes  place  in  time. 
And  when  the  metaphysician  tells  us  that  this  is  a  mis¬ 
taken  notion,  we  can  only  reply.  That  is  possible;  but  at 
any  rate  that  is  what  the  notion  is.  The  notion  that  things 
exist  and  change  in  time  is  as  necessary  and  inexpugnable 
as  that  they  exist  or  change  at  all.  Metaphysicians  have 
not  been  wanting  who  have  declared  the  latter  notion  also 
to  be  a  delusion.  This  too  is  thinkable;  and  very  grave 
difficulties  and  contradictions  can  be  shown  to  inhere  in 
the  notion  of  change.  Professor  Bowne,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his-  book,  has  to  wrestle  vigorously  in  order  to 
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overcome  the  difficulties.  We  need  not  consider  whether 
he  is  wholly  successful;  for  we  agree  with  him  that  things 
do  change.  And  we  presume  that  he  agrees  with  us  in 
our  reason  for  this  judgment,  viz.,  that  we  perceive  the 
changes.  We  must  trust  some  of  our  faculties  and  intui¬ 
tions,  or  else  flounder  in  a  boundless  and  fathomless  sea  of 
doubt. 

But  to  come  back  to  our  question.  If  the  notion  of 
change  logically  precedes  that  of  time,  whence  comes  the 
latter  notion  at  all?  Professor  Bowne  says,  “  In  the  com¬ 
mon  thought  time  exists  as  a  pre-condition  of  change ;  in 
our  view  change  is  first,  and  time  is  but  its  form  ”  (p.  237). 
But  this  is  still  no  answer  to  our  question.  What  is  meant 
here  by  “  form  ”  ?  This  is  a  “  space-metaphor  ”  which  sheds 
absolutely  no  light  on  the  subject.  Of  what  shape  is  this 
form  ?  Does  the  shape  correspond  with  the  various 
changes,  so  that  we  really  have,  not  one  form,  but  num¬ 
berless  forms,  of  time  ?  Of  course  no  such  nonsense  is 
meant.  The  word,  though  borrowed  from  conceptions  of 
space,  is  not  intended  in  a  spatial  sense.  Very  well;  what 
is  the  sense,  then?  To  the  mind  change  is  simply  change. 
What  is  meant  by  saying  that  time  is  the  mental  form 
of  change?  Since  time  as  an  objective  reality  is  denied, 
“  time  ”  here  must  mean  simply  the  notion  of  time ;  and 
the  statement  then  is  that  the  notion  of  time  is  the  form 
of  change.  But,  for  one,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  attach 
any  meaning  to  such  language.  Or  if  some  meaning  must 
be  attached  to  it,  it  can  be  only  this:  that  in  thinking  of 
change  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  time  as  implied  in  the 
change.  But  this  means  that  time  is  conceived  to  be  a 
reality — which  Professor  Bowne  denies.  The  upshot  of 
the  matter,  then,  is  that,  by  saying  that  time  is  the  form 
of  space,  it  can  only  be  meant  that  time  is  that  delusion  of 
the  mind  which  arises  in  consequence  of  the  perception  of 
change — the  delusive  notion  that  change  cannot  take  place 
without  real  time  as  an  antecedent  condition  of  it,  a  delu¬ 
sion  so  imperious  that  it  not  only  overmasters  the  think- 
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ing  of  the  masses,  but  forces  itself  into  the  speculations  of 
the  very  metaphysicians  who  are  gigantically  struggling 
to  eject  it.  These  .phrases,  “ form  of  change,”  and  “sub¬ 
jective  aspect  of  change,”  as  definitions  of  time,  are  mere 
phrases.  They  convey  no  meaning,  unless  it  be  the  mean¬ 
ing  that  the  universal  notion  which  men  have  of  time  is  a 
lying  notion.  If  that  is  the  meaning,  it  would  be  better 
to  state  it  more  plainly. 

The  confusion  of  thought  unavoidable  in  one  who  un¬ 
dertakes  to  carry  out  a  theory  which  is  at  war  with  our 
fundamental  conceptions  can  be  further  illustrated  in  what 
Professor  Bowne  says  about  the  co-existence  of  things.  He 
says:  “A  and  A" ,  though  not  separate  in  any  absolute 
time,  are  nevertheless  not  co-existent ;  for  their  relations 
are  such  that  the  existence  of  either  excludes  the  other” 
(p.  237).  “  Change  is  real,  and  change  cannot  be  conceived 
without  succession.  In  this  sense  the  world-process  is  in 
time ”  How  are  we  to  understand  this?  A  and 

A"  are  “  not  separate  in  any  absolute  time,”  yet,  in  the 
sense  of  succession,  the  world-process  is  in  time.  But 
what  distinction  is  meant  between  absolute  time,  whose 
reality  is  wholly  denied,  and  this  time  in  a  certain 
sense,  which  he  recognizes?  The  succession  which  is  in¬ 
volved  in  change,  he  is  careful  to  say,  does  not  mean  that 
any  time  intervenes  between  the  two  states;  neither  do 
they  co-exist,  for  this  would  imply  time;  they  simply 
exclude  one  another;  “one  member  exists  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  the  rest.  Hence  the  other  members  do  not  exist  in 
a  non-temporal  realm,  but  do  not  exist  at  all  ”  (ibi^l.).  Very 
well;  this  may  provisionally  be  allowed  to  pass:  yet  the 
question  still  remains  unanswered,  why  time  in  any  sense 
is  assumed.  But  a  greater  difficulty  looms  up.  Our 
author’s  argument  all  along  proceeds  not  only  on  the 
assumption  that  change  precedes  time  in  thought,  but 
also  on  the  assumption  that  the  conception  of  time  grows 
out  of  the  contemplation  of  a  particular  series  of  changes. 
Though  he  holds  that  there  is  no  identity  between  A  and 
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A';  yet  one  can  be  developed  out  of  the  other;  and  so,  he 
says,  we  may  have  a  process  by  which  A  becomes  A" . 

And  this  process,  subjectively  construed,  yields  the  con¬ 
ception  of  time.  But  though  no  time,  strictly  speaking, 
intervenes  between  A  and  A" ,  yet,  we  are  told,  they  do 
not  co-exist:  they  succeed  one  another  in  the  sense  that 
they  exclude  one  another.  Very  well;  let  this  be  imag-  \ 

ined  to  be  clear  and  satisfactory.  But  nothing  is  more 
patent  than  that  our  notion  of  time  is  not  limited  to  the 

changes  in  a  series  represented  by  A . A  For  we 

speak  and  think  of  distinct  events,  such  as  Professor  Bowne 
would  represent  by  A  and  B,  as  succeeding  one  another. 

We  say,  e.  g.,  not  only  that  the  infant  John  Milton  pre¬ 
ceded  the  adult  John  Milton,  but  that  John  Milton  in  gen¬ 
eral  lived  on  the  earth  before  the  recent  eruption  of  Mt. 

Etna.  The  notion  of  time  in  the  one  case  is  just  the  same 
as  in  the  other.  The  fact  that  the  adult  Milton  was  “de¬ 
veloped  out  of  ”  the  infant  Milton,  whereas  the  eruption 
of  Mt.  Etna  was  in  no  way  developed  out  of  Milton,  does 
not  make  the  temporal  succession  in  the  former  case  any 
more  real  or  clear  than  in  the  latter.  If  time  is  nothing 
but  the  subjective  aspect  of  change,  it  is  impossible  to  see 
why  we  predicate  temporal  succession  of  two  events  or 
things  respecting  which  no  one  thinks  of  one  as  having 
been  changed  into  the  other. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  not  only  speak  and  think  of 
unrelated  events  as  succeeding  one  another  in  time ;  we 
also  just  as  naturally  speak  of  unrelated  and  distinct  events 
as  being  contemporaneous.  I  may  conceive  of  an  apple  as 
falling  and  a  dog  as  barking  at  the  same  time.  What 
“subjective  aspect  of  change”  gives  me  this  notion  of 
simultaneousness?  The  barking  of  the  dog  is  not  “devel¬ 
oped  out  of”  the  falling  of  the  apple,  nor  vice  versa.  The 
two  events  are  different,  and  yet  are  associated  as  taking 
together.  Professor  Bowne  says:  “ The  members  of 
a  space-series  can  co-exist,  but  the  members  of  a  time-series 
are  mutually  exclusive.  This  is  the  great  difference  be- 
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tween  the  two  series;  and  this  mutual  exclusion  makes  it 
impossible  ever  to  regard  the  members  of  a  time-series  as 
co-existent  ”  (p.  236).  Here  confusion  is  worse  confounded. 
What  is  meant  by  a  “space-series”?  Things  having  a 
causal  or  inherent  connection  with  each  other?  Clearly 
not;  for  those  most  generally  are  successive.  All  the 
objects  in  a  room,  e.  g.,  the  chairs,  the  table,  the  books, 
the  lamp,  co-exist.  They  cannot  be  called  a  “  space-series  ” 
in  any  clearly  defined  sense ;  but  they  certainly  co-exist  in 
every  proper  sense  of  the  word,  as  much  as  the  members 
of  any  space-series  can  be  said  to  co-exist.  But  whether 
they  form  a  space-series  or  not,  the  question  arises.  What 
is  meant  by  their  r<?-existing?  Co-existing  in  time?  What 
can  this  mean,  if  the  notion  of  time  is  purely  a  mental 
product  and  results  solely  from  the  observation  of  changes 
in  things?  For  change,- we  are  told,  implies  the  mutual 
exclusion  of  the  states  of  the  changing  thing ;  these  states 
cannot  co-exist.  The  affirmation  of  co-existence  is,  there¬ 
fore,  inconsistent  with  the  affirmation  of  change ;  but  since 
time,  according  to  our  author,  is  nothing  but  the  “  form  of 
change,”  co-existence  is  a  conception  which  can  have  no 
application  to  it.  Consequently  the  co-existence  of  the 
members  of  a  space-series  cannot,  in  Professor  Bowne’s 
mind,  be  a  co-existence  in  time.  Are  these  members,  then, 
co-existent  in  space  ?  This  would  be  the  obvious  alterna¬ 
tive  conclusion ;  but,  inasmuch  as  space  also  has  been 
declared  to  be  a  purely  subjective  aspect  of  things,  we 
are  debarred  from  adopting  it.  And,  indeed,  the  author 
himself  expressly  rejects  the  proposition.  “  Are  then,”  he 
says,  “all  things  together  in  space?  No;  they  are  neither 
together  nor  separate,  for  both  of  these  predicates  imply 
space,  and  we  must  not  tacitly  assume  what  we  have 
openly  denied ”  (p.  196).  What  then  shall  we  conclude? 
Things  are  not  together  in  space,  but  the  members  of  a 
space-series  (whatever  that  may  be)  do  ^r^^-exist !  Unless 
we  are  quietly  to  assent  to  a  sheer  contradiction,  we  seem 
to  be  driven  back  to  the  assumption  that  the  co-existence 
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is  meant  in  a  temporal  sense.  But  if  the  ideality  of  space 
is  a  sufficient  reason  for  saying  that  things  cannot  be 
together  in  space,  the  ideality  of  time  is  an  equally  good 
reason  for  denying  that  things  can  co-exist  in  time ; 
and,  besides,  time  has  been  defined  to  be  merely  the 
subjective  aspect  of  change,  and  change  is  declared  to 
exclude  co-existence;  and  consequently  we  are  driven 
from  this  resting  place.  All  is  in  confusion,  then,  on  our 
author’s  theory ;  but  the  simple  fact  is,  as  above  pointed 
out,  that  we  affirm  the  simultaneousness  of  the  events  just 
as  naturally  as  their  succession,  according  as  they  appear  to 
us  simultaneous  or  successive.  And  both  simultaneous¬ 
ness  and  succession  are  temporal  conceptions.  It  is  purely 
arbitrary  to  make  the  succession  of  changes  to  be  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  notion  of  time.  The  fact  that  we  can  and  do 
affirm  that  different  things  co-exist  in  time,  even  when  they 
have  no  causal  or  logical  connection  with  each  other,  is  a 
sufficient  disproof  of  the  theory.  It  would  be  as  sensible 
to  say  that  the  notion  of  time  is  the  subjective  aspect  of 
simultaneity,  as  to  say  that  it  is  the  subjective  aspect  of 
change  and  succession.  The  fact  that  these  two  opposite  - 
notions  are  both  equally  temporal  notions,  is  a  demonstra¬ 
tive  proof  that  the  general  notion  of  time  is  not  derived 
from  the  perception  of  succession  alone.  The  distinction 
above  considered  between  space  and  time  reminds  us  of 
Ulrici’s  observation  that  time  is  the  Nacheinander  (the 
After-one-another,  the  succession)  of  things,  whereas  space 
is  the  Nebeneinander  (the  Side-by-side-ness,  the  juxtaposi¬ 
tion)  of  things  {Glauben  und  Wissen,  p.  io6).  This  sounds, 
at  first  blush,  very  neat,  if  not  even  very  profound ;  but  a 
closer  examination  dissolves  it  into  nothing.  Things  are 
both  nacheinander  and  nebeneinander  in  time,  and  both 
nebeneinander  and  nacheinander  in  space.  In  time  two 
events  may  be  successive  or  simultaneous;  in  space  two 
objects  may  be  side  by  side,  or  they  may  stand  one  before 
the  other,  as  when  we  say  that  the  horse  is  before  the  cart. 
We  may  use  the  terms  “before”  and  “together”  equally 
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of  space-relations  and  of  time-relations,  so  that  the  two 
terms  do  not  define  the  distinction  between  space  and  time, 
but  must  in  each  case  be  defined  by  that  distinction. 

3.  The  doctrine  under  consideration  virtually  gives  the 
lie  to  our  necessary  intuitions.  This  has  already  been 
intimated,  but  needs  to  be  more  formally  stated.  I  am 
aware  that  Professor  Bowne  has  small  respect  for  intui¬ 
tions,  which,  he  says,  are  always  resorted  to  when  argu¬ 
ment  fails.  Nevertheless,  even  he  will  hardly  undertake 
to  establish  everything  by  mere  logic.  There  must  be 
some  ultimate  truths  and  ultimate  intuitions.  We  need 
not  insist  on  the  term  “intuition.”  The  point  is  to  inquire. 
What  is  involved  in  our  notion  of  time?  When  we  have 
the  notion,  what  is  directly  or  implicitly  affirmed  ?  Is  it 
a  constituent  part  of  the  notion  that  things,  as  such,  exist 
in  time,  or  not?  There  is  no  question  what  the  popular 
answer  would  be.  Common-sense  answers  that  events  are 
really  successive  or  simultaneous.  When  it  is  affirmed 
that  Franklin  lived  after  Shakespeare,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  Washington,  men  mean  that  this  affirmation  is  true 
to  objective  reality.  They  mean  that  it  is  inconceivable 
and  impossible  that,  in  conformity  with  truth,  it  can  be 
affirmed  either  that  Franklin  and  Shakespeare  were  con¬ 
temporaries,  or  that,  strictly  speaking,  they  did  not  exist 
in  time  at  all.  To  say  that  a  person  did  not  and  does  not 
exist  in  time  is  to  affirm  that  he  exists  at  no  time,  i.  e., 
never,  i.  e.,  not  at  all.  Of  course,  one  may  say  that  all 
this  is  mere  appearance,  that  in  another  mode  of  existence 
we  might  have  no  conception  of  temporal  relations  at  all. 
Kant,  replying  to  those  who  affirm  the  reality  of  change, 
as  proving  the  objective  reality  of  time,  can  do  no  better 
than  say :  “  If  I  myself,  or  another  being,  could  see  myself 
without  this  condition  of  sense,  then  those  same  modifica¬ 
tions  which  we  now  conceive  as  changes  would  give  us 
a  cognition  in  which  the  conception  of  time,  and  therefore 
also  of  change,  would  not  arise  at  all”  {Kritik  der  reinen 
Vernunft,  §  7).  This  appeal  to  imaginary  beings  or  imag- 
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inary  states  can  hardly  be  called  a  cogent  style  of  reason¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  equally  valid  to  say  that,  in  another 
state  of  being,  to  us  now  quite  inconceivable,  we  may 
find  all  these  difficulties  which  now  beset  the  conception 
of  time  to  be  entirely  invalid  and  due  only  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  our  earthly  and  sensuous  constitution.  Any  thing 
can  be  made  out  by  this  method  of  dealing  with  meta¬ 
physical  problems.  J.  Stuart  Mill’s  famous  conjecture 
that  in  some  mode  of  existence  two  and  two  may  seem  to 
be  five,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  use  that  may  be  made 
of  it.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  things  which 
can  be  proved  in  this  convenient  way.  Professor  Bowne 
cannot  be  charged  with  attempting  to  evade  difficulties 
by  resorting  to  this  device.  But  since  he  does  not  deny 
that  he  seems  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  dictum  of  intui¬ 
tion,  we  must  consider  how  he  defends  himself.  In  his 
chapter  on  space  he  meets  the  charge,  which  may  be 
brought  against  him,  that  his  view  “  makes  space  a  delu¬ 
sion.”  And  his  defence  is  to  this  effect:  That  may  be  real, 
which  exists  only  in  the  mind.  Love  and  goodness  are 
not  unreal  simply  because  they  exist  only  in  the  free  spirit. 
So  it  is  found  that  the  world  of  sense-qualities  has  no 
objective  existence,  but  are  “only  affections  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.”  But  they  do  not  thereby  become  unreal  and  delu- 
siv’^e.  “That  which  exists  for  thoughtless  common-sense 
as  a  colored  object,  exists  for  reflection  as  a  collection  of 
vibrating  elements.”  So  space,  which  the  unreflecting 
mind  regards  as  an  objective  reality,  is  found  to  be  a 
mental  principle.  But  it  “  does  not  become  on  this  account 
an  unreal  delusion.  All  that  was  true  of  space  and  space- 
relations,  and  of  objects  in  space-relations,  remains  true 

still . For  the  pure  reason,  reality  exists  without 

space-predicates.”  This  conclusion,  however.  Professor 
Bowne  affirms,  is  not  sceptical,  since  it  is  not  forced  upon 
us  against  reason,  but  by  reason.  We  do  not  deny,  he 
says,  “  the  truth  of  appearances  as  appearing,”  but  “  find 
in  the  appearances  themselves  the  necessity  of  going 
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behind  them  to  something  which,  though  their  ground,  is 
still  without  the  predicates  of  the  appearances”  (pp.  197-9). 

Now  it  is,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  reply  to  all  this  to  saj 
that  the  same  kind  of  argumentation  will  serve  the  cause 
of  pure  Berkeleianism.  The  idealist  may  say,  “  1  do  not 
deny  the  reality  of  all  that  is  real  in  the  world.  I  only 
say  that  the  reality  is  in  the  mind  rather  than  out  of  it. 
Things  may  to  be  external  and  material;  but  they 
are  not  really  so.  Reason  has  found  out  that  this  first 
impression  is  a  mistaken  one.”  But  notwithstanding 
strong  leanings  to  idealism.  Professor  Bowne  can  hardly 
accept  this  conclusion  (pp.  456-472),  though  his  chief 
reason  for  hesitation  lies  in  his  unwillingness  to  believe 
that  God  would  be  guilty  of  “  such  a  tissue  of  deceit  and 
magic”  as  this  extreme  doctrine  implies.  His  own  con¬ 
clusion,  however,  does  not  fall  much  short  of  this.  He 
adopts  what  he  would  call  “phenomenalism,”  by  which 
he  means  that  “  matter  and  material  things  have  no  onto¬ 
logical,  but  only  a  phenomenal,  existence”  (p.466).  “The 
world  in  itself,  apart  from  mind,  is  simply  a  form  of  the 
divine  energizing,  and  has  its  complete  existence  only  in 
thought”  (p. 472).  But  this  seems  to  be  so  in  conflict  with 
the  verdict  of  common-sense  that  he  is  obliged  again  to 
defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  holding  that  we  are 
the  victims  of  delusion.  He  insists  on  the  distinction 
between  subjectivity  and  delusion,  and  again  appeals  to 
the  admitted  demonstration  that  color,  sound,  etc.,  are  not 
the  objective  facts  which  the  popular  and  unsophisticated 
impression  conceive  them  to  be,  but  are  only  subjective 
states.  Now,  once  for  all,  we  must  say  that  this  talk  about 
the  subjectivity  of  the  so-called  secondary  qualities  is 
itself  delusive  and  sophistical.  No  doubt,  in  the  full  sense, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  taste  till  a  tasting  animal  has  the 
sensation  of  taste.  No  doubt  the  sensation  of  sound 
requires  a  hearing  animal.  No  doubt  the  sensation  of 
color  is  possible  only  to  a  being  that  has  the  faculty  of 
vision.  Very  probably  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  is 
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correct,  and  the  differences  of  color  depend  on  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  undulations.  Sound  undoubtedly  depends  on 
the  vibrations  of  the  air.  But  what  of  all  that?  The 
possibility  of  correcting,  or  of  explaining,  the  popular 
impression  respecting  sense-perceptions,  itself  requires  the 
assumption  of  a  real  external  world.  Though  color  be 
nothing  but  undulations,  yet  there  must  be  something 
which  undulates.  And  this  something  is  assumed  by  the 
physicist  to  be  a  real  objective  thing ;  his  theory  requires 
it.  Furthermore,  his  theory  assumes  that  there  is  not 
only  a  material  external  substance  which  undulates,  but 
that  the  undulations  are  caused  by  the  qualities  of  other 
material  substances.  The  sensation  of  redness,  for  example, 
he  explains  by  assuming  that  there  is  something  in  a  given 
body  (assumed  to  be  objectively  real)  causing  a  particular 
kind  of  undulations,  which,  when  they  reach  the  eye,  pro¬ 
duce  a  sensation  which  is  described  as  perceiving  a  red 
surface.  Now  to  say  that  redness  is  purely  subjective  is 
a  grossly  mistaken  inference  from  the  scientific  theory  of 
light.  The  sensation  of  color  is  no  doubt  subjective ;  but 
the  cause  of  that  sensation  is  conceived  to  be  objective. 
That  which  determines  that  a  sensation  shall  be  of  red 
rather  than  of  yellow  is  in  the  objective  thing,  not  in  the 
percipient  person ;  and  those  different  qualities  in  the 
things  which  produce  the  different  sensations  are  still 
properly  called  the  colors  of  the  things.  Color,  therefore, 
is  not  purely  subjective ;  it  is  no  more  subjective,  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  than  it  is  from  the  popular  point 
of  view.  Science  has  only  explained  somewhat  of  the 
process  through  which  the  color  of  the  things  reaches  the 
eye.  So  with  regard  to  heat.  Let  it  be  that  heat  is  only 
a  mode  of  motion,  and  that  it  is  not  an  objective  substance 
distinct  from  the  body  which  is  heated.  Still  it  is  a  motion 
of  something,  and  of  something  external  to  the  percipient 
person.  At  least  the  scientists,  whose  conclusions  are 
appealed  to  by  the  idealist  or  phenomenalist,  so  view  the 
case.  And  it  is  impossible  to  take  any  other  consistent 
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view  of  it.  Common-sense  may  have  to  accept  certain 
corrections;  but  those  corrections  are  all  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  general  impression  concerning  the 
reality  of  the  external  world  is  correct.  Without  that 
assumption  the  correction  itself  would  be  impossible. 
When  one,  therefore,  from  the  imperfect  and  inaccurate 
impressions  cherished  by  plain  men  infers  that  the  whole 
notion  of  an  external  material  world  is  illusory,  he  is  like 
one  who,  in  sawing  off  the  limb  of  a  tree,  saws  off  the 
part  he  himself  is  sitting  on.  No  amount  of  “ethical  trust 
in  God  ”  will  keep  such  a  man  from  falling  to  the  ground. 

This  is  our  first  answer  to  our  author’s  self-defence 
against  the  charge  of  holding  that  we  are  the  victims  of 
delusion.  Another  is,  that  the  intuitions  of  time  and  of 
space  are  materially  different  from  the  sense-perceptions 
which  furnish  us  with  the  conceptions  of  particular  objects 
with  particular  definite  qualities.  The  principle  that  what¬ 
ever  takes  place  must  take  place  in  time  is  an  ultimate,  gen¬ 
eral  principle,  not  dependent  on  the  varying  impressions 
yielded  by  empirical  perception.  This  principle  underlies 
all  these  varying  impressions  and  perceptions ;  it  is  as 
universal  and  necessary  to  the  mind  as  the  principle  of 
causality,  or  of  right.  It  is  as  fundamental  as  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  logic.  It  even  underlies  the  logical  principles 
themselves.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  law  of  contradiction  (or  non¬ 
contradiction)  is  expressed  by  the  formula,  that  A  cannot 
be  both  A  and  not- A.  But,  in  order  to  make  it  strictly 
true,  we  must  add,  “  at  the  same  time.”  It  is  not  unquali¬ 
fiedly  true  to  say  that  Paul  cannot  be  both  a  Christian  and 
a  non-Christian,  unless  we  say  or  mean  that  he  cannot  be 
both  at  once.  The  notion  of  time  is  thus  seen  to  be  funda¬ 
mental  even  to  these  most  necessary  and  intuitive  laws  of 
thought.  This  notion  is  also  essentially  involved  in  the 
principle  of  causality.  The  cause  precedes  the  effect;  we 
cannot  reverse  the  order.  Some  men  have  been  bold 
enough  to  deny  the  reality  of  causation  as  commonly  con¬ 
ceived  ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that,  while  denying  this,  they 
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have  yet  held  to  the  validity  of  the  notion  of  time.  They 
have  tried  to  resolve  cause  and  effect  into  a  mere  relation 
of  antecedence  and  consequence;  but  this  implies  the  reality 
of  time.  One  may,  indeed,  attempt  to  escape  the  force  of 
this  by  saying  that  causality  does  not  presuppose  time — 
that  logical,  or  causal,  antecedence  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  chronological  antecedence.  But  this  does  not  do 
away  with  the  fact  that  men  instinctively  and  everywhere 
do  regard  time  as  presupposed  in  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect.  The  very  terms  “antecedent”  and  “conse¬ 
quent”  are  borrowed  from  time-conceptions.  Now,  if  a 
conception  which  thus  forces  itself  into  our  most  neces¬ 
sary  and  fundamental  intuitions  is  to  be  regarded  as  nothing 
but  an  illusion,  it  must  be  equally  easy  to  deny  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  all  intuitions.  Every  thing  can  be  made  purely 
subjective ;  every  thing  can  be  regarded  as  a  mere  seem¬ 
ing.  And  when  one  attempts  to  escape  from  the  charge 
of  landing  us  in  universal  and  hopeless  scepticism  by 
appealing,  as  Professor  Bowne  does,  to  the  veracity  of 
God,  there  is  this  obvious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  regard¬ 
ing  the  attempt  as  satisfactory,  viz.:  If  we  may  deny  the 
validity  of  the  notion  of  time, — a  notion  which  is  found  to 
be  essential  to  all  thinking,  and  forces  itself  into  the  think¬ 
ing  and  language  even  of  those  who  are  trying  to  get  rid 
of  it, — then  how  can  we  be  any  more  sure  of  the  validity 
of  those  other  mental  principles  on  the  strength  of  which 
we  infer  that  there  is  a  God  of  veracity?  Professor 
Bowne’s  intense  and  bold  theism  we  must  admire.  His 
proofs  of  the  weakness  of  atheism  are  worthy  of  all 
admiration.  But  does  he  not,  by  his  dangerous  approach 
to  pure  idealism,  undermine  the  structure  of  his  own  the- 
istic  argument?  That  argument  presupposes  the  reality 
of  causation,  but  aims  to  show  that  the  ultimate  cause 
must  be  a  personal  one.  But  how  does  he  prove  the 
validity  of  the  notion  of  cause?  To  be  sure,  we  have  an 
instinctive  tendency  to  conceive  of  actions  and  events  as 
causal  and  caused.  But  we  have  a  no  less  instinctive  ten- 
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dency  to  conceive  of  actions  and  events  as  taking  place  in 
time.  If  the  latter  notion  may  be  pronounced  a  mere 
appearance,  not  true  to  outward  fact,  why  not  the  other 
also?  If  one  chooses,  he  can  conjure  up  many  metaphys¬ 
ical  puzzles  in  connection  with  the  notion  of  causality ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  acutest  philosophers 
in  the  world  have  denied  the  reality  of  causation.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  argument  for  it  except  the  impossibility  of 
thinking  it  away  ;  and  this  argument  is  equally  strong  in 
favor  of  the  reality  of  time.  We  have  seen  that  even 
those  who  think  they  can  do  away  with  the  reality  of 
causation  nevertheless  assume  the  reality  of  time.  We 
have  seen  that  the  notion  of  time  is  presupposed  in  that 
of  cause.  It  is  therefore  only  pure  caprice  which  can 
single  out  the  intuition  of  time  as  illusory,  and  yet  hold 
fast  to  that  of  causation  as  valid.  And  a  theistic  argument 
which  rests  on  the  validity  of  one  intuition,  while  another, 
equally  or  even  more  ineradicable,  is  arbitrarily  pro¬ 
nounced  worthless,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  conclu¬ 
sive  to  those  who  admit  the  right  to  deal  thus  with  the 
intuitions.  If  time  is  an  illusion,  cause  may  be  likewise 
an  illusion;  and  if  cause  is  an  illusion,  then  the  theistic 
argument  resting  on  the  reality  of  it  is  also  an  illusion ; 
and  of  course  it  becomes  futile  to  appeal  to  the  veracity 
of  God  in  behalf  of  the  truthfulness  of  our  impressions 
concerning  the  reality  of  an  outward  world,  after  the 
proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  God  has  been  thus  under¬ 
mined. 

We  must  therefore  maintain,  in  spite  of  Professor 
Bowne’s  disclaimer,  that  his  theory  does,  if  true,  prove 
that  men  are  the  victims  of  delusion.  He  may  call  the 
delusion  subjectivity,  but  the  new  name  does  not  change 
the  thing.  Those  who  call  a  spade  a  spade  will  prefer  to 
call  the  intuition  a  delusion,  or  a  cheat,  or  a  lie.  There  is 
no  escape,  on  the 'theory  in  question,  from  absolute  scep¬ 
ticism.  One  may  think  that  he  has  detected  the  delusion, 
and  thenceforth  knows  where  he  stands.  But  he  cannot 
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detect  it  without  assuming  the  trustworthiness  of  some 
other  intuitions  no  better  accredited  than  this ;  and  so  one 
finds  himself  in  a  bottomless  quagmire  of  doubt.  It  is  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  admit  the  inaccuracy  of 
certain  impressions  derived  from  sense-perception,  on  the 
strength  of  more  careful  and  complete  observation.  But 
we  cannot  become  convinced  of  the  inaccuracy  unless  we 
trust  the  fundamental  intuition  that  there  is  an  external 
world,  and  that  we  can  knoiu  something  about  it.  And 
this  intuition  is  not  more  deep-seated  and  ineradicable 
than  the  necessity  of  thinking  that  time  is  a  reality. 

4.  But,  it  may  be  said,  here  are,  after  all,  the  contradic¬ 
tions  and  absurdities  which  have  been  shown  by  Professor 
Bowne  and  others  to  be  involved  in  the  notion  that  time 
is  an  objective  reality.  What  shall  be  done  with  them  ? 
It  might  be  sufficient  to  reply  that,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
found  the  denial  of  the  reality  of  time  to  involve  at  least 
an  equal  amount  of  absurdity  and  self-contradiction,  we 
cannot  be  much  impressed  with  the  conclusions  of  this 
argument  against  the  reality  of  time.  And  inasmuch  as 
on  our  part  we  have  a  positive  and  ineradicable  law  of 
thought,  whereas  on  the  other  side  there  is  an  attempt — 
but  an  unsuccessful  one — to  escape  this  law,  we  might 
rest  satisfied  to  leave  the  controversy  where  it  is.  But 
we  may  go  further,  and  see  whether,  after  all,  these  con¬ 
tradictions  are  so  serious  as  they  are  made  to  seem.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bowne’s  arguments  are  as  follows:  (i)  The  believ¬ 
ers  in  time  are  accused  of  “sinning  against  the  law  of 
reason,  which  forbids  all  plurality  of  independent  prin¬ 
ciples”  (p.  219).  It  is  not  clear  how  this  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  Is  it  meant  that  there  is  only  one  independent 
principle  ?  Apparently  ;  but  if  i  o,  the  proposition  can  be 
assented  to  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  meaning  is 
that  there  can  be  but  one  Absolute  Being  —  one  God. 
This  of  course  we  will  not  deny.  We  may  also  admit  the 
correctness  of  the  following  sentence:  “  Whatever  time 
may  be,  it  is  no  independent  reality  apart  from  being.” 
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At  least,  wc  can  admit  that,  if  there  were  no  being,  there 
could  be  no  thought  about  being  or  about  time;  and  in 
that  case  it  would  be  impracticable  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  time  still  existed ;  there  would  be  no  use  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it.  But  we  need  not  be  troubled  by  this  argument. 
Reason — at  least,  most  men’s  reason — is  quite  ready  to 
admit  the  existence  of  any  number  of  principles  that  are 
sufficiently  vouched  for.  Professor  Bowne  apparently 
lays  a  good  deal  of  stress  on  the  word  “  independent  ”  in 
this  connection.  But  this  is  a  diversion  from  the  main 
point.  \s  inwQ  ii  reality  I  That  is  the  question.  Is  it  a 
reality  out  of  the  mind,  or  is  it  only  a  way  of  thinking? 
VVe  affirm  that  it  is  an  objective  reality,  and  that  in  so 
doing  we  no  more  “sin  against  the  law  of  reason”  than 
Professor  Bowne  does  when  he  affirms  the  objective  real¬ 
ity  of  change.  Some  men,  in  their  passion  for  reducing 
every  thing  to  the  utmost  simplicity  and  unity,  have  de¬ 
nied  the  reality  of  change.  Why  not  call  change,  too,  a 
subjective  aspect  of  things?  So  with  regard  to  causality. 
Is  that  an  objective  reality,  or  not?  Professor  Bowne 
would  not  deny  it,  we  are  sure.  We  do  not  say  that 
cause  or  change  is  an  independent  reality ;  but  we  do  say 
that  both  causality  and  change  are  objective  facts ;  they 
are  not  mere  modes  of  thinking.  How  many  such  prin¬ 
ciples  are  to  be  admitted  as  true,  depends  wholly  on  men¬ 
tal  experience  —  upon  the  careful  interrogation  of  con¬ 
sciousness. 

But  we  advance  to  our  author’s  next  argument.  (2) 
He  says,  “The  view  which  regards  time  as  a  real  exis¬ 
tence  is  hopelessly  unclear  and  inconsistent  in  its  assump¬ 
tions  and  implications”  {ibidl).  And  then  he  goes  on  to 
give  the  proof  of  this  in  the  manner  briefly  indicated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article.  Now  when  we  narrowly 
examine  this  argument,  what  do  we  find  it  to  be?  We 
find  it  to  be  this  :  Time,  whether  considered  as  a  “  flow,” 
or  as  a  space,  or  “  channel,”  through  which  events  flow, 
is  equally  inconceivable ;  in  the  first  case  the  flow  needs 
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something  to  flow  in ;  in  the  second  case,  time  would  be 
conceived  as  a  stationary  channel  all  parts  of  which,  past, 
present,  and  future,  are  equally  real.  By  ringing  the 
changes  on  this  representation  many  funny  absurdities 
are  evolved.  What  shall  we  say  then?  Is  time  a  flow — 
something  which  moves  along  as  a  train  moves  on  the 
rails?  No.  Is  it  then  a  soH  of  channel  in  which  events 
move?  No.  It  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  These 
are  both  figures  borrowed  from  space-conception,  which 
cannot  be  carried  out  without  involving  apparent  absur¬ 
dities.  It  is  easy  and  natural  to  fall  into  the  use  of  such 
phraseology.  Indeed,  it  may  be  unav^oidable.  So  all  our 
language  is  originally  borrowed  from  space-conceptions. 
Right  means  straight.  But  if  a  man  insists  on  making  the 
two  conceptions  identical  or  even  parallel,  he  will  only 
make  a  fool  of  himself.  A  murderer  in  shooting  his  vic¬ 
tim  may  take  a  straight  aim,  and  his  bullet  may  go  straight 
to  the  other  man’s  heart ;  but  in  spite  of  the  straightness 
of  the  action,  we  call  it  wrong,  not  right.  So  although 
we  may  speak  of  time  under  the  figure  of  space,  the 
phraseology  must  always  be  understood  as  only  condi¬ 
tionally  correct.  What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  time, 
if  it  is  not  something  which  flows,  nor  something  in  which 
events  flow,  and  yet  is  an  objective  reality  ?  We  reply  : 
Time  is  time.  It  is  an  ultimate  conception.  It  cannot  be 
defined  in  terms  which  do  not  involve  the  prior  existence 
of  the  conception.  We  refuse  to  be  dragged  into  the  pit- 
falls  which  are  laid  for  us  by  one  who  assumes  that  we 
really  think  that  time  is  a  form  of  space,  and  on  the 
strength  of  that  assumption  prepares  to  entrap  us.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bowne  himself,  after  having  exhibited  the  inconsis¬ 
tencies  of  the  above-mentioned  representations  of  time, 
says:  “ Their  exceeding  clearness  and  self-evidence  are 
due  to  the  space-metaphors  in  which  the  doctrines  are 
expressed ;  and  these  metaphors,  upon  examination,  turn 
out  to  be  inconsistent  and  inapplicable”  (page  223).  Of 
course  they  do.  But  what  of  that?  Who  says  that  these 
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“  metaphors  ”  must  be  perfectly  accurate  in  every  direct¬ 
ion  ?  When  a  man  tries  to  “  make  a  parable  walk  on  all 
fours,”  who  is  to  blame,  the  parable  or  the  man?  Or 
when,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  is  argued,  as  if  against  us, 
that  the  parable  cannot  be  made  to  run  on  all  four,  we  can 
only  reply  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  Very  true.  But 
when  it  is  inferred  that  time,  because  not  accurately  de¬ 
scribed  in  terms  borrowed  from  qualities  of  space,  is 
therefore  not  a  reality,  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  logic. 

But  it  is  urged  again.  What  is  time?  Is  it  a  substance? 
Is  it  something  that  can  be  put  side  by  side  with  material 
or  spiritual  realities  as  distinct  from  them,  yet  co-existent 
with  them?  Of  course  not.  But  what  then?  Is  it  a 
quality  of  substances,  as  form,  color,  hardness,  etc.  are 
predicated  of  objects  of  sight  and  touch  ?  No.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  so  conceive  of  time.  Well  then,  it  is  trium¬ 
phantly  concluded,  if  time  is  neither  a  substance  nor  a 
quality  of  substances,  then  it  must  be  nothing,  it  must  be 
unreal;  since  there  can  be  no  object  of  thought  which 
must  not  be  classed  either  under  the  category  of  substan¬ 
ces  or  of  attributes.  But  we  are  not  even  yet  dismayed — 
no,  not  even  if  it  should  have  to  be  conceded  that  time 
cannot  properly  be  called  a  relation  of  things.  “  Relation  ” 
is  itself  a  word  of  very  general  and  vague  meaning.  If 
any  one  should  define  time  as  a  certain  relation  of  things, 
the  natural  rejoiner  would  be.  What  kitid  of  a  relation? 
And  the  answer  to  this  question  would  inevitably  involve 
the  conception  of  time  as  already  existent.  What  Profes¬ 
sor  Bowne  says  of  motion  (p.  242)  may  certainly  also 
be  said  of  time ;  it  “  is  indefinable,  except  in  terms  of 
itself.”  Consequently,  though  one  should  insist  that  time, 
not  being  a  substance,  nor  an  attribute  of  substance,  nor 
a  relation  of  substances,  must  be  a  nonentity  —  a  mere  fig¬ 
ment  or  “  form  ”  of  mental  action,  we  need  not  be  at  all 
alarmed.  We  can  only  insist  that  we  cannot  think  with¬ 
out  assuming  the  reality  of  time,  and  that,  if  time  cannot 
be  defined  b}^  terms  borrowed  from  other  conceptions 
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and  relations,  that  only  proves  that  the  conception  is  an 
ultimate  and  fundamental  one  ;  it  is  the  conclusive  proof 
of  the  validity  of  the  conception.  f^robably  a  straij^ht 
line  has  never  yet  been  defined  accurately  in  language 
which  did  not  presuppose  the  previous  conception  of  a 
straight  line.  But  for  that  very  reason  we  all  the  more 
believe  in  the  validity  of  the  conception. 

But  once  more  Professor  Bowne  argues  against  the 
common  conception  of  time,  that  it  cannot,  as  ordinarily  ' 
supposed,  “  condition  all  change  and  activity.”  For,  he 
says,  in  that  case  time  would  be  “an  agent”  (p.  223). 
But  time,  he  argues,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  cause  :  “  no 

one  views  time  as  causal . Hence  in  inquiring  for 

the  causes  of  an  effect,  we  leave  time  out  of  the  question” 
{ibid).  “  It  neither  acts  nor  is  acted  upon,  but  remains  a 
mere  ghost  outside  of  being,  contributing  nothing  and 
determining  nothing  ”  (p.  224).  Hence  it  is  finally  con¬ 
cluded  that  “  the  notion  of  time  as  a  real  existence  must 
be  given  up  ”  {ibid).  But  let  us  see.  Is  there  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  “  condition  ”  and  “  cause  ”  ?  It  is  a  con¬ 
dition  of  the  possibility  of  opening  a  book  that  the  book 
be  shut.  When  now  the  book  is  opened,  can  it  properly 
be  said  that  its  being  shut  is  the  cmisc  of  its  being  opened? 
Time,  we  are  told,  cannot  condition  change,  unless  it  is 
an  agent.  Is  the  shutness  of  the  book  an  agent  in  opening 
it?  Is  there  not  an  unconscious  logical  jugglery  in  this 
argument  against  the  reality  of  time?  Let  us  see  what, 
by  a  similar  process,  and  even  more  legitimately,  may  be 
made  out  of  Professor  Bowne’s  own  doctrine.  “  Change 
is  real,”  he  says  (p.  237),  and  “  time  depends  on  change  ” 
(p.  227).  Very  good.  Time,  whatever  it  is,  depends  on 
change,  i.  e.,  in  some  sense  is  caused  by  it.  But  the  cause 
being  real,  the  effect  must  be  real.  Therefore  time  is 
real.  Or  let  us  take  the  notion  of  change  itself.  Is  change 
a  thing?  or  a  property  of  things?  No,  clearly.  Is  it, 
then,  a  relation  of  things  ?  Well,  yes — or  no,  according 
as  one  chooses  to  look  at  it.  But  if  yes,  what  relation? 


Why,  this;  A'  is  related  t)  A  as  having  been  “developed 
out  of  it.”  That  is  (for  the  phrase  means  nothing  else), 
A  is  changed  into  A'.  In  other  words,  change  is  defined 
“  in  terms  of  itself.”  In  short,  we  find  that  we  have  sim¬ 
ply  affirmed  the  reality  of  change,  though  it  is  not  an  in¬ 
dependent  thing,  nor  a  quality  of  a  thing,  nor  any  relation 
of  things  which  can  be  defined  otherwise  than  by  presup¬ 
posing  the  conception  to  be  defined.  We  are  just  as  bad¬ 
ly  off  as  in  regard  to  time  itself.  And  yet  “  change  is 
real,”  while  time  is  “a  ghost”  ! 

There  are  many  other  reflections  suggested  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Bowne’s  discussions.  But  all  things  must  end ;  and  it 
is  time  that  this  discussion  should  end,  for  the  present  at 
least. 


.VRTICLE  II. 

OUTCOMES  OF  THE  BIBLE  NOT  FOUND  IN 
THE  BIBLE. 

BY  THK  REV.  PROFESSOR  I.  E.  DWIXELL,  D.D.,  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 

In  some  fitting  matrix  in  nature’s  laboratory,  in  a 
mountain  gorge,  suppose  there  are  brought  together  car¬ 
bon  and  a  peculiar  crystallizing  force.  It  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  for  the  present  purpose  whether  this  force  is 
inherent  in  the  carbon  when  in  a  certain  state,  or  is  a  for¬ 
eign  principle.  Suppose  the  two  together  in  the  same 
matrix  and  under  favorable  conditions.  At  first  they  are 
simply  carbon  and  a  crystallizing  energy.  If  the  pocket 
could  be  inspected,  all  that  could  be  found  would  be 
these  two;  possibly  all  that  could  be  detected  would  be 
the  carbon,  but  the  other  is  there  also.  Let  the  years  or 
ages  roll  on,  till  the  work  in  this  laboratory  is  done,  then 
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inspect  the  result.  Now  in  the  matrix  is  a  beautiful  crys¬ 
tal.  Carbon  and  a  crystallizing  energy  were  put  in : 
there  conies  out  a  diamond.  Something  like  this  takes 
place  with  the  Bible.  Certain  elements  and  forces  were 
put  in  which  in  the  progress  of  ages  enter  into  new  com¬ 
binations,  and  come  forth  in  a  higher  product. 

Friendly  students  and  critics  of  the  Bible  confine  their 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  finding  out  what  was  for¬ 
mally  put  in  ;  and  they  differ  widely  in  their  judgments  on 
this  point.  But  they  miss,  by  this  process,  many  of  the  new 
creations  into  which  the  truths  and  forces,  apparent  in  it 
or  hiding  between  the  lines,  are  at  length  slowly  evolved 
in  the  sight  of  the  world.  Here  is  an  interesting  and 
curious  phenomenon ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  what 
actually  comes  out  of  the  Bible  which  analysis  does  not 
detect  in  it ;  into  what  new  and  rare  crystals  its  own  ele¬ 
ments  and  forces,  however  prominent  or  hidden  and 
slumbering,  have  in  the  process  of  time  really  shaped 
themselves  in  the  world’s  higher  thought  and  faith. 
The  inquiry  does  not  relate  to  the  way  in  which  the 
book  has  lifted  itself  up  in  the  sight  of  men  by  its  effects. 
That  is  a  very  different  subject,  a  very  familiar  and  inter¬ 
esting  one.  But  what  new  combinations  have  the  new- 
creative  forces  and  elements  lurking  in  the  Bible  taken 
on  and  effected  ?  We  are  looking,  not  at  the  contribu¬ 
tions  it  has  made  to  human  welfare  out  in  the  world,  but 
at  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  its  own  forces  and 
quality  in  the  view  of  the  world,  making  it  practically  a 
different  Book.  What  larger,  richer  Bible  and  Bible- 
force  have  we  from  this  transformation  ? 

It  may  help  us  into  this  subject  to  call  to  mind  that 
there  are  remarkable  forces  in  reserve  in  this  Book,  in  its 
original  latent  potencies.  Many  things  are  in  it  that  are 
not  discovered  till  they  are  needed,  and  then  come  forth 
to  meet  the  emergency.  It  carries  concealed  tapers 
packed  away  in  it,  which  are  not  lighted,  and  can  not  be 
lighted,  till  the  world  comes  up  to  the  fulness  of  time  for 
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them  :  as  the  earth  carried  in  its  dark  depths  for  ages  the 
supplies  of  coal  and  petroleum  to  meet  the  future  wants  of 
man.  In  the  Bible  are  many  principles,  ideas,  spiritual 
forces,  which  are  not  revealed  nakedly,  but  are  inter¬ 
woven  with  an  historical  process.  They  are  of  the  di¬ 
vine  warp  of  history,  covered  over  and  hidden  or  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  woof  of  concrete  facts.  Now  this  compos¬ 
ite  web,  having  human  and  divine  threads,  is  set  up  for 
the  study  and  guidance  of  man  ;  and  whenever  the  time 
comes  when  one  of  the  divine  threads,  running  darkly 
through  it,  is  needed  to  influence  the  current  affairs  of 
the  world,  it  strangely  becomes  visible,  a  thread  of  gold, 
and  takes  on  divine  authority  and  power.  Other  truths 
are  in  the  Book  which  are  seen,  but  remain  unmeaning, 
unknown,  mysterious,  for  long  ages.  They  walk  the 
sacred  pages  like  veiled  oriental  women,  no  one  knowing 
them  or  their  object — practical  mysteries.  But  when 
they  are  really  needed,  they  throw  off  the  veil,  and  speak 
and  act  as  messengers  from  another  world. 

This  is  a  familiar  truth.  John  Robinson  referred  to  it 
when  he  expressed  his  belief  that  more  light  was  yet  to 
break  forth  from  God’s  word.  Vinet  hints  the  ground  of 
this  when  he  says,  “  The  Bible  includes  many  more  truths 
than  it  expresses.”  {Homiletics,  p.  98.)  Even  Daniel 
Webster  assumes  the  role  of  a  prophet.  “  There  is  more 
valuable  truth,”  he  says,  “  yet  to  be  gleaned  from  the  Sa¬ 
cred  writings,  that  has  thus  far  escaped  the  attention  of 
commentators,  than  from  all  other  sources  of  human 
knowledge  combined.”  {O.  T.  Studeiit,  iv.  1 59.)  But  the 
bearing  of  this  truth  in  practically  changing  the  character 
of  the  Book  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  It  leads  to 
a  peculiar  process  of  Biblical  Evolution.  The  glory 
which  thus  comes  out  of  the  Book  from  time  to  time — 
which  is  all  the  time,  in  fact,  coming  out  of  it  during  the 
ages — forms  a  nimbus  about  it,  and  the  nimbus  imper¬ 
ceptibly  blends  with  it  and  henceforth  constitutes  a  part 
of  it,  in  the  popular  conception. 
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We  now  turn  to  some  of  the  different  departments  of 
truth  in  the  Bible,  and  mark  this  process. 

First,  take  the  Conception  of  God.  There  is  danger,  in 
speaking  of  the  barrenness  of  the  |biblical  conception  of 
God,  as  expressed  in  the  literature  of  the  Bible,  of  look¬ 
ing  too  much  to  an  early  period  of  Revelation,  or  to  a 
dark  age,  or  to  persons  of  special  blindness.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  collect  and  concentrate  the  scattered  rays  on 
this  subject,  shining  from  the  letter  of  Revelation,  and  so 
contrast  the  original  Scriptural  idea  of  God  with  that 
which  has  since  grown  up  in  the  world’s  faith  from  Scrip¬ 
tural  germs.  Certain  parts  of  the  conception,  however, 
as  of  the  Natural  Attributes,  it  must  be  clear  to  every 
one,  shine  forth  to  our  view  in  a  much  grander  and  juster 
form,  than  could  have  been  possible  in  the  biblical  age. 
The  universe  was  then  a  contracted  universe.  The  end¬ 
less  reaches  of  worlds  upon  worlds  above,  and  the  un¬ 
measured  reaches  of  worlds  beneath  worlds  below — each 
series  revealing  the  perfect  touches  of  the  Creator’s  skill 
— were  unknown.  The  conception  of  his  almightiness, 
omnipresence,  skill,  drawn  from  the  Bible  at  first,  had  no 
occasion  to  go  beyond  the  demands  of  the  known  cosmos 
at  that  time.  Since  then  the  universe  has  expanded  a 
thousand-fold  in  every  direction,  and  a  thousand  times  in¬ 
tensified  at  each  point  the  signs  of  the  Creator’s  wondrous 
presence.  This  has  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the 
biblical  conception  to  enlarge  itself  and  it  has  im¬ 
proved  it.  It  covers  now  the  same  attributes,  but  they 
are  inconceivably  grander  and  more  wonderful.  The 
Natural  Characteristics  have  the  same  names  still,  but 
they  compass  the  enlarged  universe,  play  about  it  and 
through  it,  and  are  immanent  in  it,  quite  as  completely  as 
they  did,  to  the  biblical  mind,  about  the  contracted  uni¬ 
verse.  The  materials  for  the  grander  idea  lay  in  the  Bi¬ 
ble  all  th^  time,  but  it  was  necessary  for  science  to  erect 
a  scaffolding  on  which  the  thought  of  the  world  could  go 
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out  to  see  it.  Science  is  the  occasion,  the  Bible  the  source 
of  the  grander  conception. 

The  Moral  Attributes  afford  a  fuller  illustration  of  the 
process. 

Go  back  to  the  biblical  age.  Step  out  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  modern  thought  into  that  of  the  letter  of  Reve¬ 
lation.  Look  at  every  thing  in  that  light.  Study  the 
character  of  God,  beginning  at  Genesis,  and — shifting  the 
point  of  view  with  each  new  writer,  as  more  light  comes 
in — come  down  to  the  end  of  the  Bible.  Now  combine 
all  the  parts  of  this  conception  in  one  moral  portrait. 
You  have,  by  this  process,  a  God  of  holiness  and  love, 
justice  and  pity,  but  amid  confusing  elements.  These 
traits  are  in  Scripture,  but  they  are  mingled,  more  or 
less,  with  a  divine  administration  levelled  down  to  the 
current  needs  of  low  and  sinful  natures,  coarse  and  per¬ 
verse  subjects,  and,  so,  obscuring  at  times  the  real  glory 
of  the  divine  character.  But  the  spiritual  conception 
insensibly  rises,  like  an  apparition,  from  the  scriptural 
congeries.  It  takes  time,  long  inspection,  sympathetic 
mind,  cumulative  insight  from  age  to  age,  to  see  the  tran¬ 
scendent  Divine  Ideal,  issuing  in  all  its  spiritual  glory 
from  such  fragmentary  statements,  and  such  hand-to-hand 
concrete  dealings  with  mankind.  It  requires  a  moral 
training  in  the  race  to  catch  and  retain  it.  The  human 
soul,  like  the  photographic  plate,  must  be  itself  treated  to 
have  it  take  and  hold  the  ethereal  image  whose  elements 
have  been  thrown  upon  it.  - 

Look  at  the  process  in  the  case  of  a  single  source, — the 
highest  source  of  this  conception, — the  life  of  Christ. 
This  has  been  for  nearly  nineteen  centuries  raying  light 
into  the  thought  of  the  world  concerning  the  character 
of  God.  This  light  has  not  passed  out  into  the  re¬ 
gions  of  space  and  been  lost,  but  has  been  slowly  cumu¬ 
lating  in  the  world’s  faith,  furnishing  a  truer,  grander, 
diviner  idea  of  God.  It  was  impossible  for  the  world  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Christ  to  see  all  the  pure  theistic 
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light  there  was  radiating  from  him ;  impossible  for  him  to 
give  to  that  age  all  ^f  it  which  he  had  to  give  to  man¬ 
kind.  As  the  “  effulgence  of  God’s  glory  and  the  very 
image  of  his  substance,”  {RevisioUy  Heb.  i.  2.),  it  required 
millennia  of  this  shining  on  the  world,  before  he  could  put 
mankind  in  possession  of  all  he  had  to  reveal  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  God.  Has  he  done  it  yet  ? 

Thus  all  the  enrichment  and  transfiguration  of  the 
world’s  conception  of  God  has  come  forth  from  elements 
in  the  Bible.  It  is  an  emanation  from  it  coming  to  the 
race  as  it  has  travelled  out  on  the  scaffoldings  of  exper¬ 
ience  and  progress.  And  if  man  should  see  a  thousand 
times  farther  out  into  the  universe,  up  and  down,  or  have 
from  his  future  training  a  spiritual  insight  as  much  keen¬ 
er  into  the  glories  of  the  divine  character,  the  elements 
of  this  conception  issuing  from  the  Bible  would  throw 
their  elastic  folds  about  him  and  be  ample  for  the  new 
conditions.  The  biblical  conception,  expressed,  is  one 
thing ;  the  spiritual  conception,  slowly  emerging  from  the 
biblical  elements,  —  from  the  sublime  revelations,  scat¬ 
tered  statements,  historical  hints,  condescensions  to  the 
disciplinary  needs  of  rude  ages,  nebulous  thought,  disjecta 
membra,  and  especially  from  the  person  and  life  of  Christ, 
— at  last  meeting,  combining,  and  shining  like  a  sun  before 
the  world  in  modern  thought,  is  quite  another  thing. 

If  we  pass  to  Theology  in  the  broad  sense,  we  find  the 
same  process  going  on.  Theology,  in  the  sense  of  a  the¬ 
ological  system,  is  not  found  in  the  Bible.  The  apostle 
Paul,  if  any  one,  is  the  scriptural  theologian.  He  pro¬ 
claims  great  truths ;  as,  the  sovereignty  of  God,  the  lost 
state  of  man,  the  sacrificial  nature  of  Christ’s  death, 
pardon  and  peace  or  justification  through  faith  in  Christ, 
the  inextinguishable  love  of  God  to  those  who  are  united 
to  his  Son,  the  equality  of  believers,  the  unity  of  the 
church  ;  but  he  makes  no  attempt  to  give  a  full  statement 
of  doctrines,  much  less  does  he  put  them  into  a  system. 
They  are  thrown  out  as  great  motives  or  powers  of  con- 
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viction,  into  hot  argument.  They  are  entangled  with 
practical  discussions  and  personal  appeals.  They  are  like 
the  roots  of  a  plant  growing  in  a  glass  jar  too  small  for 
them,  and  running  in  every  direction,  involved,  and  inter¬ 
twisted,  in  inextricable  confusion.  Besides,  Saint  Paul 
gave  only  one  side  of  the  great  composite,  many-sided 
scriptural  truth.  The  other  elements  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  must  be  brought  out  from  the  other  sources.  They 
are  widely  scattered  among  the  sacred  writers.  They  lie, 
perhaps  long  buried,  in  widely  separated  realms  of  bibli¬ 
cal  thought.  They  are  mixed  with  utterances  relating  to 
God,  man,  nature,  the  world,  redemption.  They  hide  be¬ 
hind  masks  of  biblical  history,  ethics,  philosophy,  psy¬ 
chology,  sociology,  even  scriptural  secularism.  All  the 
elements  must  be  found,  brought  out,  collected  into  a  sys¬ 
tem,  each  in  its  place,  to  have  the  latent  biblical  Theol¬ 
ogy.  It  is  the  work  of  the  ages  for  the  Book  to  give  up 
all  its  secrets  in  this  way.  No  one  man  can  wrest  them 
from  it ;  no  one  school. 

Men  and  schools  have  been  engaged  at  this  from  the 
time  of  the  making  of  the  Apostle’s  Creed.  What  Mil- 
ton  says  of  truth  is  still  more  applicable  to  theology. 
He  represents  truth  as  having  come  into  the  world  with 
her  divine  Master — a  perfect  shape  most  glorious  to  look 
on  and  subsequently  having  had  her  lovely  form,  like  the 
good  Osiris,  hewed  into  a  thousand  pieces  and  scattered 
to  the  four  winds.  “  From  that  time  ever  since,”  he  says, 
“  the  sad  friends  of  Truth,  such  as  durst  appear,  imitating 
the  careful  search  that  Isis  made  for  the  mangled  body  of 
Osiris,  went  up  and  down  gathering  up  limb  by  limb  still 
as  they  could  find  them.”  “  We  have  not  found  them  all,” 
he  adds,  “  nor  ever  shall  do,  till  the  Master’s  second  com¬ 
ing.”  {Unlicensed  Printing,  Wks.  v.  i.,  p.  185.) 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Bible  gives  out  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  its  theological  secret  so  slowly.  Theology  has, 
perhaps,  kept  pace  with  attempts  in  other  departments  to 
reach  the  ideal ;  and  it  may  not  be  the  Divine  will  that  it 
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should  outstrip  the  other  sciences.  As  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  and  central  facts,  theology  is  very  clearly  and 
firmly  defined  already ;  and  is  of  priceless  worth.  But 
the  grand  reason  why  we  are  no  further  along  towards 
the  ideal  theology  is  because  the  church,  because  Chris¬ 
tians,  have  not  yet  come  up  where  they  can  recognize, 
weigh,  and  combine  in  one  vital  system  all  the  Scriptural 
elements.  Many  theologians  have  based  their  systems  on 
one  class  of  Scriptural  truths  and  slighted  those  set  over 
against  that,  reaching  a  logical  but  one-sided  system ; 
while  others  have  written  themselves  upon  their  theology 
and  clouded  the  divine  radience  by  their  shadow. 

Only  of  late  has  the  idea  of  a  biblical  theology,  free 
from  human  color,  gathering  up  all  the  scattered  rays 
from  the  Bible  in  one  effulgent  orb,  dawned  on  the  world. 
Its  realization  is  in  the  future.  This  theology — the  com¬ 
ing  glory  of  the  theological  world,  issuing  from  the  Bible, 
but  not  put  in — not  put  in  as  theology,  but  put  in  as  ele¬ 
ments  and  potencies — will  unite  the  other  theologies, 
based  on  half  truths,  or  on  one  of  a  pair  of  truths,  revolv¬ 
ing  about  each  other  like  double  stars,  or,  worse  still, 
based  on  subjective  feelings — fitful,  internal  lights  and 
shades — and  will  break  them  in  pieces,  as  the  image  of 
gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  and  clay,  in  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream,  was  broken  in  pieces,  when  the  stone,  cut  out  of 
the  mountain  without  hands,  smote  it. 

'  Another  application  of  this  tendency  may  be  found  in 
Ethics.  The  Bible,  among  other  things,  is  the  record  of 
the  ethical  training  of  a  primitive  people.  If  we  examine 
its  moral  teachings,  we  shall  find  they  fall  into  two  widely 
different  classes.  On  the  one  hand,  are  those  relating  to 
absolute  morals;  as,  the  ideal  moral  law,  requiring  us  to 
be  holy,  to  be  perfect,  as  God  is  holy  and  perfect.  This 
ideal  law  is  opened  out  by  Christ  into  fiery  and  dazzling 
precepts  about  loving  our  enemies,  returning  good  for 
evil,  and  seeing  the  guilt  and  principle  of  vice  and  crime 
in  the  sinful  movements  of  the  heart — moral  ideas  of  his 
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kingdom  blinding  to  common  human  eyes.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  far  larger  class  of  moral  teachings 
which  were  wise  divine  adaptations  to  man’s  weakness. 
They  were  the  actual  rules  prescribed  from  time  to  time 
to  govern  in  business,  domestic  relations,  social  inter¬ 
course,  civil  affairs.  They  were  the  standard  prevailing 
in  society,  which  society  recognized  and  by  which  it  tried 
its  members.  The  word  Ethics  I  shall  use  to  refer  to  this 
class  of  moral  teachings.  The  other,  or  absolute,  code  is 
eternal,  unchangeable,  ideal:  this,  the  ethical  code,  is 
flexible,  local,  temporary,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those 
to  whom  from  time  to  time  it  is  shaped.  Frederick  W. 
Robertson  has  reference  to  this  distinction  when  he  says, 
“  The  standard  of  right  and  wrong  is  eternal  in  the  heav¬ 
ens — unchangeably  one  and  the  same.  But  here  on  earth 
it  is  perpetually  variable — it  is  one  in  one  age  and  nation, 
another  in  another.”  {Sermons,  First  Series,  p.  99.)  The 
Great  Lawgiver  drives  a  quivering  lance  through  this 
code  of  expediency,  made  necessary  by  the  low  moral 
condition  of  the  people,  when  he  says,  “  He  gave  them 
statutes  that  were  not  good  ”  (Ezek.  xx.  25.) ;  “  He  gave 
them  their  request,  but  sent  leanness  into  their  soul  ”  (Ps. 
cv.  15.);  and  where  Christ  informs  us  that  certain  social 
evils  were  tolerated  in  their  laws  for  the  “  hardness  of 
their  hearts  ”  (Matt.  xix.  8.). 

The  Bible,  viewed  morally,  is  made  up  of  these  two 
kinds  of  moral  teachings.  But  it  contains  elements  of  a 
far  higher  ethical  code,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
term,  at  length  to  have  practical  sway  in  the  world,  than 
we  find  anywhere  embodied  in  it.  True,  the  motive  of 
the  highest  ethical  living — supreme  love  to  God,  and 
love  to  man  as  to  one’s  self,  and  the  regulative  principle 
bv  which  to  apply  it,  “  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by  ” — are 
clearlv  stated.  But  this  is  very  different  from  a  system 
of  Ethics  drawn  out  in  definite  requisitions,  and  given 
over  to  society  as  inactical  rules  of  living. 

Now  out  from  this  Book,  having  these  mixed  moral 
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and  ethical  teachings, — the  outflashings  of  absolute  mor¬ 
als,  like  gleams  of  lightning  in  a  dark  day,  and  the  legal 
concessions  to  a  rude  people, — there  has  come  to  be  en¬ 
throned  over  Christendom  in  our  day  a  much  higher  eth¬ 
ical  code,  than  we  find  recognized  by  society  in  an}’ 
scriptural  age,  or  any  age  between  that  and  the  present. 
This  ethical  code,  in  its  source,  not  in  its  form,  is  biblical. 
It  has  come  out  of  that  generator, — from  known  precepts 
and  from  hiding-places,  from  history  and  biography,  from 
parable,  proverb,  and  song,  from  the  lives,  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  of  bad  men  and  of  good  men,  and,  above  all,  from 
the  teachings  and  example  of  Christ ;  and  it  has  become 
now  a  recognized  and  pervasive  power  in  the  Christian 
world.  It  is  a  law  for  the  business  man,  the  scholar,  the 
artist,  the  poet.  It  influences  legislators  and  statesmen. 
It  is  an  atmosphere  in  education.  It  sways  those  who 
trample  on  its  source.  It  follows  those  who  despise  it, 
encompasses  them  in  its  meshes,  entangles  them,  and 
makes  them  yield  at  last  to  its  supremacy.  Christian  na¬ 
tions  acknowledge  its  tests  and  standards. 

True,  the  ethical  light  falling  on  the  public  conscience 
and  recognized  by  it  is  not  stationary,  but  is  slowly  mov¬ 
ing  across  it,  as  a  belt  of  sunshine  in  a  dark  day  some¬ 
times  moves  gradually  over  a  landscape.  It  is  moving 
now  towards  rights,  the  removal  of  social  abuses,  pre¬ 
scriptive  evils,  more  equitable  relations  of  capital  and 
labor,  higher  tests  of  service  and  of  manhood ;  and 
away  from  the  sanctity  of  the  home  and  the  marriage- 
bond,  away  from  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  away 
from  reverence,  simplicity  of  living,  and  caution  in  busi¬ 
ness  adventures.  Still,  while  the  ethical  light  may  be 
moving  across  the  public  conscience,  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
broadening  and  brightening,  and  having  more  influence 
on  public  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  this  movement.  We  may 
catch  it  in  the  act  in  relation  to  the  Woman  question,  the 
Wine  question,  the  question  of  Prohibition,  and  the  right 
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of  the  people  to  have  a  voice  in  the  government.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ethical  code  in  vogue  at  the 
close  of  the  canon  forbade  women  to  speak  in  public,  that 
it  tolerated  the  moderate  use  of  ordinary  wine,  and  that 
it  required  obedience  to  civil  rulers  though  tyrants.  But 
from  the  various  teachings  of  the  Bible  —  from  its  ethical 
codes,  and  the  deeper,  broader,  diviner  moral  principles  in 
it — there  is  insensibly  drifting  out  into  public  conviction 
a  modern  biblical  ethical  law — biblical,  because  formed 
out  of  biblical  elements, — higher  and  more  authoritative 
than  the  old  ethical  code,  making  way  with  it,  and  estab¬ 
lishing  itself  in  its  place.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
travail.  The  eternal,  ever  life-imparting,  sublime,  moral 
ideas  of  the  Bible,  and  the  wonderful  moral  influences  is¬ 
suing  in  historical  form  from  the  rainbow  life  of  Christ, 
have  more  generative  power  in  the  conscience  of  the 
world  than  the  temporary  and  at  length  sterile  ethical  ad¬ 
aptations  to  the  lower  culture  of  former  times.  As  the  eth¬ 
ical  sentiment  of  the  age  of  the  Patriarchs,  under  divine 
tuition,  gave  place  to  that  of  the  period  of  Moses,  and  this 
to  that  under  the  prophets,  and  this  to  that  in  the  time  of 
the  apostles ;  so,  under  the  same  tuition  of  the  Divine  Spir¬ 
it  bringing  forth  things  new  and  old  from  the  word,  does 
the  ethical  code  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  apostles  in 
some  particulars  slowly  change  to  the  higher  moral  con¬ 
ditions  and  demands  of  our  day.  The  Bible  in  the  last 
analysis,  reigns  over  the  conscience  of  Christendom  ;  and 
the  deeper  and  more  universal  moral  teachings  at  length 
carry  the  day  over  its  temporary  and  local  ethical  rules. 

Another  illustration  of  the  process  we  are  considering 
may  be  found  in  Civilization.  The  question,  what  is  the 
force  that  gives  birth  to  modern  civilization,  is  one  that 
receives  various  answers.  Is  it  an  energy  of  human  na¬ 
ture  simply  ?  Is  it  the  genius  of  a  particular  branch  of 
the  race  ?  Is  it  a  germ  from  abroad,  planted  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions  ?  Philosophers  are  not  agreed.  But  here 
is  a  fact.  There  is  an  energy  of  civilization  wherever 
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the  Bible  goes  and  gets  a  living  hold.  Whatever  other 
causes  may  exist,  this  certainly  must  be  one.  The  source 
of  this  energy  in  the  Bible  is  not  at  once  apparent.  It  is 
not  labelled  on  the  passages.  We  look  in  vain  for  any 
confession  or  betrayal  of  this  secret  in  any  of  its  solilo¬ 
quies  or  addresses.  Nor  do  we  overtake  anywhere  its 
exact  germinal  words.  The  Bible  is  not  specifically  a 
book  of  worldly  wisdom,  political  economy,  education, 
letters,  or  civil  government.  A  part  of  it  is,  indeed,  a 
record  of  an  effort  of  divine  legislation,  for  a  brief  and 
definite  purpose,  to  regulate  a  body  politic :  but  soon  that 
effort  was  abandoned,  and  has  never  since  been  repeated 
under  Divine  sanctions.  Its  main  object  is  to  look  after 
the  character  and  conduct  of  individuals  and  the  moral 
welfare  of  society.  Yet  from  this  Book,  which  thus 
mainly  looks  not  at  the  earthly  but  the  spiritual  kingdom, 
there  issues  a  power  that  fruits  in  civilization.  It  does 
not  act  in  this  line  indirectly  and  slowly  only,  by  produc¬ 
ing  effects  on  society  through  the  changed  condition  of 
individuals,  but  it  puts  forth,  as  from  an  unknown  maga¬ 
zine,  an  energy  that  at  once  awakens  a  demand  for  civil 
blessings,  and  hastens  society  to  their  attainment.  It  dis¬ 
plays  the  tempting  sight  and  creates  a  craving  for  them, 
before  it  has  moved  society  to  seek  them  in  consequence 
of  a  general  renovation  of  individual  character.  It  is  an 
original  and  separate  cause  of  civilization.  You  no  sooner 
put  the  Bible  in  a  savage  or  barbarous  land,  and  lodge  it 
in  the  love  of  a  portion  of  the  people,  than  out  fly  schools, 
the  press,  literature,  reforms,  social  thrift  and  happiness, 
in  advance  of  a  demand  arising  from  the  general  regener¬ 
ation  of  the  people.  That  is,  there  is  a  civilizing  energy 
in  the  Bible  beyond  the  progress  of  its  regenerating 
power.  It  creates  appetite  quickly  for  the  good  things  of 
earth.  Dr.  Riggs  presents  an  instance.  More  than  three 
hundred  Dakotas  were  in  prison  under  condemnation  of 
death — temporarily  reprieved,  but  having  the  sentence 
hanging  over  them.  While  in  this  suspense,  they  became 
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interested  in  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  All  at  once  men 
who  had  hitherto  resisted  all  efforts  to  teach  them,  be¬ 
came  eager  to  learn  to  read.  With  almost  no  prospect  of 
using  this  art,  the  key  of  civilization,  they  now  had  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  acquiring  it.  {Mary  and  /,  Forty  Years  among  the 
^ioux,  p.  188.)  A  taste  of  the  Bible  fires  human  nature 
with  the  civilizing  tendency.  The  savage  cares  nothing 
for  knives  and  forks,  civilized  dress,  the  plow,  the  sewing- 
machine,  the  rail-road,  the  school-house,  the  press,  no 
matter  who  brings  them, — the  merchant,  the  school-master, 
the  colonist,  the  Catholic  missionary, — till  the  influence  of 
thi^  wondrous  Book,  mysteriously  packed  with  the  po¬ 
tencies  of  higher  things,  is  planted  near  him,  and  has  be¬ 
gun  to  reveal  its  marvellous  qualities. 

Naturally,  also,  a  further  result  follows.  The  seeds  of 
a  higher  Humanity  are  concealed  in  this  mysterious  de¬ 
pository.  The  term  humanity  may  refer  either  to  the 
nature  and  quality  of  man,  as  we  understand  it,  or  to 
the  principle  of  sympathy  and  devotion  that  turns  to  re¬ 
lieve  those  in  sorrow  and  suffering.  In  either  sense  hu¬ 
manity  has  been  greatly  elevated  and  promoted  by  what 
has  come  out  of  the  Book.  While  its  main  object  has 
been  to  proclaim  the  great  truths  of  immortality,  the 
worth  of  the  soul,  God’s  interest  in  it,  the  coming  of  his 
Son  and  his  death  to  redeem  it,  and  above  all,  the  ideal 
man  and  the  character  of  God,  both  in  one  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  it  has  sent  out  along  with  this  story,  which  em¬ 
phasizes  the  estimate  Heaven  puts  on  mankind,  an  uplift¬ 
ing  power  which  has  raised  the  human  estimate  of  man 
from  a  cheap,  low  being  to  one  of  stupendous  stature  and 
worth.  It  has  placed  him  on  an  eminence.  It  has  put 
royal  blood  in  his  veins.  It  has  made  him  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  in  the-  affairs  of  state.  Constitutions  revolve 
around  him.  In  the  last  analysis  he  is  autocrat  to-day, — 
not  courts,  not  the  aristocracy,  not  kings,  not  prescription, 
not  custom,  not  wealth.  Man  in  the  Bible  had  no  such 
position  ;  he  was  in  that  age  on  the  under  side,  beneath 
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the  civil  system,  beneath  tyranny,  tradition,  and  beneath 
a  hard,  inflexible  social  order,  stifling  to  freedom  and  indi¬ 
viduality.  But  the  Bible,  along  with  its  mighty  revolu¬ 
tionary  truths,  has  unfolded  the  unseen  arms  that  were 
secretly  packed  up  in  it,  reached  them  forth,  and  slowly 
lifted  him  up,  put  him  on  the  top,  and  crowned  him. 

With  this  it  has  also  put  a  higher  principle  of  humanity 
into  the  world.  It  has  taught  us  that  nothing  else  on 
earth  has  such  claims  on  us  as  man.  No  effort  to  unlock 
the  mysteries  of  nature,  to  resolve  the  subtleties  of  phil¬ 
osophy,  to  revel  among  the  ideals  of  art  or  song,  to  gain 
the  high  positions  of  power  or  honor,  to  achieve  great 
deeds,  or  even  to  cultivate  and  adorn  one’s  own  manhood, 
rises  to  any  such  dignity,  in  the  best  thought  of  our  age, 
as  a  life  consecrated  to  humanity.  Indeed  these  things 
themselves  are  mainly  to  be  esteemed  as  they  trend  in 
this  way.  If  man  is  king  to-day,  so  the  ubiquitous  law, 
unconsciously  born  ot  the  Bible,  is  that  every  person 
must  serve  the  king.  The  beautiful  fragrant  blossoms  of 
this  high  royal  humanity  are  seen  far  and  wide,  in  reforms, 
hospitals,  orphanages,  charities,  seminaries,  colleges ;  and 
the  mysterious  tree  has  buds  not  opened  yet,  and  buds 
that  have  only  begun  to  set. 

Man,  but  a  dwarf  in  the  biblical  age,  is  a  giant  now, 
and  still  growing;  and  concern  for  him,  but  an  individual 
sentiment  then,  is  a  broadening  conviction,  still  leavening 
the  nations. 

The  process  we  are  considering  has  also  a  broader 
reach.  It  extends  to  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
Book  itself,  in  the  faith  of  the  world.  A  new  Book,  as  it 
were,  has  gradually  formed  itself  around  the  old  book, 
though  taking  the  old  book  up  into  its  substance, —  a 
Book  of  diviner  appearance  and  influence, — an  aureola 
which  loving  devotion  blends  with  the  original  Book,  and 
regards  as  part  of  its  light-giving  quality. 

Suppose,  for  a  moment,  we  put  this  Book  aside, — this 
modern  Book,  this  Book  the  Bible  has  grown  to  be, — 
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and  go  back  to  the  Bible  of  the  letter,  the  verses  and  the 
chapters,  the  narratives  and  treatises,  just  as  they  were 
given.  Here,  in  the  first  Bible,  in  and  with  the  obviously 
divine  contents,  are  many  very  human  things.  We  see 
human  opinions,  reasonings,  methods  of  quotation  and  in¬ 
terpretation,  limitations,  weaknesses,  and  depravity,  wov¬ 
en  in  with  celestial  truths  and  principles  in  one  mixed  and 
sometimes  bewildering  fabric.  We  try  in  vain  in  this 
literal  search,  with  any  critical  tests  at  our  command,  to 
disentangle  and  arrange  in  separate  groups  the  human 
and  the  divine,  or  what  has  been  infelicitously  called  the 
inspired  and  the  uninspired  portions.  We  can  find  pas¬ 
sages  of  which  we  say,  “This  is  the  work  of  man ;  it  has 
his  signs”:  and  passages  of  which  we  say  with  equal  con¬ 
fidence,  “  This  is  God’s ;  only  he  could  give  this.”  But 
these  two  run  into  each  other  with  mutual  dependence 
and  inextricable  confusion,  in  the  make-up  of  the  volume. 

The  fact  is,  hidden  in  this  Book  of  the  letter,  of  mixed 
qualities,  widely  blended  characteristics,  having  on  it  in 
one  place  God’s  superscription,  and  in  another  man’s, 
there  are  elements  which  are  ever  disengaging  from  them¬ 
selves  and  forming  around  it,  in  the  world’s  thought,  a 
corona  of  glory  in  which  the  literal  Book  disappears, 
transfigured.  This  is  not  the  effect  of  imagination,  book- 
worship,  superstition,  or  prejudice.  Nor  is  it  merely  be¬ 
cause  divine  light  when  mixed  with  human  rays  is  so 
much  stronger  that  It  overpowers  them,  and  gives  its  own 
color  to  the  union  :  as  a  little  of  the  quality  called  genius, 
blended  with  ordinary  human  powers,  is  enough  to  give 
remarkable  individuality  to  a  man  and  distinguish  him 
widely  from  his  fellows.  For,  beyond  this,  the  very  hu¬ 
man  elements  and  qualities  of  the  Bible  have  a  divine 
use,  furnishing  the  necessary  basis,  background  and  per¬ 
spective,  for  its  higher  lessons.  As  there  are  portions  of 
the  body  which  are  not  made  up  of  vital  tissues,  but  are 
necessary  to  protect,  express,  and  apply  the  vital  parts, 
both  united  making  the  living  body  ;  so  the  human  and 
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the  divine  in  the  Bible  make  one  structural  whole — al¬ 
ways,  of  course,  excepting  the  errors  that  have  crept  into 
the  text  since  its  original  cast.  The  very  things,  then, 
which  seem  to  make  for  a'  lower  level  have  an  upward 
trend. 

Thus,  from  a  Book  so  constituted  there  naturally  rays 
forth  the  influence,  the  authority,  the  glory,  of  a  super¬ 
natural  production ;  and  this  outgoing  glory  comes  at 
length  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Book  itself.  There 
are  known  to  be  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  sun ;  but- 
the  radiations  from  the  bright  portions  form  one  grand 
brilliant  photosphere,  and  this  globe  is  what  the  world 
sees  and  rejoices  in.  So  the  secondary  Book,  the  Book 
the  Christian  world  now  sees, — the  object  of  its  faith  and 
love,  embracing  all  the  truth,  principles,  and  substance  of 
the  original  Book,  and  transfiguring  it,  covers  the  human 
spots  in  the  volume  as  given. 

There  have  been,  indeed,  times  when  previously  unsus¬ 
pected  anthropomorphous  elements  of  Scripture  have 
suddenly  been  made  so  apparent, — thrown  up  as  by  a 
great  upheaval,  by  the  discovery  of  truth  in  other 
departments, — that  individuals  have  been  ready  to  think 
that  the  whole  Book  was  about  to  swept  away  in  the 
general  convulsion.  One  of  these  volcanic  eruptions 
took  place  when  the  Copernican  system  of  astronomy 
was  discovered ;  another,  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  earth  was  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  old ;  an¬ 
other,  when  the  hypothesis  of  creation  by  evolution 
was  thrown  out ;  another,  when  it  was  held  that  sacred 
writers  may  have  compiled  from  previous  writers. 
These  sudden  uplifts  of  human  or  anthropomorphous  ele¬ 
ments  where  literal  truth  was  supposed  to  exist,  for 
the  moment,  to  many  minds,  covered  the  whole  Word 
with  clouds  of  earthy  smoke,  scoriae,  and  falling  stones. 
But  soon  the  ceaseless  radiance  from  the  divine  elements 
gained  the  mastery  again  :  and  after  the  eruption  was 
over,  and  the  interpretation  had  had  time  to  adjust  itself 
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to  the  now  obvious  anthropomorphism  of  the  record,  the 
glory  of  the  volume  shone  forth  with  more  than  its  pre¬ 
vious  brightness.  Cold,  analytic  criticism,  taking  no 
thought  of  the  structural  and  organic  relations  of  the  di¬ 
verse  elements,  not  recognizing  the  dependence  of  the 
divine  on  human  forms  and  methods  in  a  Book-revela¬ 
tion,  not  feeling  the  right  of  the  divine  to  color  the  joint 
product,  may  tear  apart  the  photosphere,  push  its  intru¬ 
sive  analysis  down  to  the  elements,  and  try  to  separate 
them,  in  order  to  throw  away  the  human  and  retain  the 
divine.  But  such  persons  in  this  way  miss  the  divine  it¬ 
self  ;  just  as,  could  we  make  the  supposition,  if  sala¬ 
manders,  finding  there  are  spots  in  the  sun,  should  close 
their  eyes,  dive  through  the  envelope  of  light,  plunge 
down  to  the  surface,  and  then  make  a  critical  examination 
to  find  and  number  the  dark  places,  they  would  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  brightness  at  all ;  and,  so  occupied,  would  miss 
the  purpose  and  object  as  well  as  the  glory  of  the  sun. 
This  would  not  be  the  verdict  of  science  about  the  sun : 
for  the  photosphere  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  sun  as  the 
material  orb  beneath  it.  It  is  the  part  that  gives  light 
and  warmth ;  and  science,  in  forming  its  estimate  of  the 
sun,  must  take  it  for  what  it  is  in  fact. 

Thus  the  Bible,  enriched  and  illumined  by  a  glory  that 
gathers  about  it  from  its  own  internal  sources,  becomes  a 
marvellous  sun  in  the  moral  and  religious  sphere  to  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  appreciative  natures.  Its  light  is  the  day¬ 
light  in  which  the  Christian  world  lives  and  does  its  work; 
all  the  other  lights  are  to  them  but  candles  and  lamps. 
Its  last  word, — the  word  that  is  uttered  by  the  outcome 
and  consensus  of  all  its  parts,  is  to  them  the  supreme 
authority. 

Thus  the  Bible,  placed  af  first  by  the  side  of  man,  has 
accompanied  him  in  the  on-going  of  his  experience  and 
needs  through  the  centuries,  giving  him  a  higher  and 
juster  conception  of  God,  the  suggestions  and  elements  of 
a  more  perfect  theology, — a  theology  that  feels  the  breath 
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of  the  truth  between  the  lines,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is 
expressed, — a  loftier  and  more  authoritative  ethical  code, 
the  incentives  and  forces  of  civilization,  a  higher  and  ten¬ 
derer  humanity,  and,  at  last,  a  more  ideal  Bible  itself. 
These  things  have  come  out  of  the  Book,  but  were  not 
put  in.  Yet  they  have  come  out  of  it  because  something 
was  put  in  that  made  it  possible  for  them  to  come  out. 
The  Book  determined  the  quality  of  the  evolution,  was 
not  merely  the  occasion  of  it. 

If  then  we  have  such  a  Book, — a  Book  that,  apart  from 
its  main  purpose,  lets  out  into  the  world,  as  they  are 
needed,  manifold  and  definite  other  blessings, — a  Book 
carrying  a  secret  cornucopia  of  good  and  emptying  it 
along  the  centuries  just  at  the  right  times, — is  it  not  clear 
that  there  must  have  been  a  nice  and  exact  adjustment  of 
all  the  details,  as  well  as  of  its  central  facts  ?  Could  any¬ 
thing  be  left  at  random  ?  Must  not  all  particulars  be 
carefully  looked  after?  In  other  words,  must  not  the 
whole  Book,  the  work  of  each  writer,  in  some  way  have 
been  dominated  by  a  common  influence,  or  purpose  ?  How 
this  could  be, —  how  a  superintending  Will  could  have 
wrought  through  the  free  human  wills,  permitting  them 
to  carry  their  individuality  over  to  the  product  and  leave 
their  human  color  on  it,  is  not  the  question.  That  is  the 
eternal  question  in  connection  with  any  Necessity  that 
executes  itself  through  free  moral  beings,  and  presents  no 
peculiar  difficulty  here.  These  two  elements  or  forces 
are  here  in  the  Book.  That  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact. 
Now  as  the  human  elements  in  a  book-revelation  are 
quite  as  indispensable  as  the  divine  ones,  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  question  in  giving  it  was,  in  what  proportion  and 
manner  these  should  be  blended  and  made  to  qualify  and 
sustain  each  other  in  one  structural  whole.  The  entire 
difficulty,  accordingly,  takes  a  subordinate  place,  and  we 
are  ready  to  admit  that  the  divine  watchfulness  and  help 
must  have  extended  to  every  part  of  the  record,  if  we 
believe  any  part  of  it  was  so  produced.  Even  a  Phidias, 
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engaged  in  making  a  statue  of  Minerva  to  be  the  crown- 
ing  glory  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  concerns  himself,  not  only  about  a  few  prominent 
features,  but  the  whole  grouping,  arrangement,  and  form 
of  the  parts.  The  mutilations  and  corruptions  of  the 
sacred  text  in  later  times  present,  however,  practical  diffi¬ 
culties  of  another  kind  ;  but  they  do  not  touch  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  original  production,  and  so  do  not  concern  us. 

Those  who  hold  the  theory  of  creation  by  evolution, 
without  fresh  infusion  of  creative  energy  at  the  borders 
of  the  higher  kingdoms,  must  suppose  the  original  ele¬ 
ments,  whether  matter  or  force  or  both  combined,  were 
most  carefully  empowered  and  balanced  in  the  primordial 
state,  making  them  the  precise  potencies  of  what  was 
to  be  the  outcome.  Or,  if  we  take  any  subsequent  stage 
of  the  grand  unfolding, — e.  g.,  the  point  where  the  min¬ 
eral  kingdom  passes  over  into  the  vital,  or  the  anthropoid 
into  the  human, — they  must  suppose  that  the  uppermost 
reach  of  the  lower  development,  had  the  precise  com¬ 
bination  of  elements  and  forces  to  produce  the  next  high¬ 
er,  else  that  higher  stage  would  have  been  impossible. 
So  that  which  caused  the  Bible  to  be,  and  to  be  for  the 
ends  which  have  come  out  of  it,  must  have  seen  to  it  that 
just  the  elements,  human  and  superhuman,  entered  into  it 
that  were  adapted  to  produce  the  outcome:  in  other 
words,  that  the  whole  make-up  of  the  Book  was  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  plan.  Now  this  continuous  higher  causality, 
which  runs  mysteriously  or  subtly  under  all  its  parts, 
even  those  that  wear  broadly  the  human  stamp,  is  the  in- 
spiration  of  the  Book,  and  gives  it  its  specific  character. 

It  is  clear  we  should  approach  such  a  Book  with  pecu¬ 
liar  feelings.  It  is  a  peculiar  product,  two  intelligences 
all  through  acting  freely,  dynamically,  mysteriously,  in 
producing  it.  The  result  is  an  incarnation,  as  it  were ; 
and  here,  as  in  other  incarnations  or  theophanies,  the  ex¬ 
ternal  human  values  are  more  apparent,  at  first,  than  the 
fine,  subtle,  divine  ones.  The  divine  values,  lurking  and 
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flitting  behind  and  among  the  human,  are  more  likely  to 
be  overlooked  or  slighted  ;  and  many  eyes  are  holden 
that  they  should  not  know  them.  Elect  minds  they  find. 
Coleridge,  in  the  “  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,” 
says,  “  I  take  up  the  work  with  the  purpose  to  read  it  as 
I  should  read  any  other  work — so  far  as  I  can  and  dare  : 
for  I  neither  can  nor  dare  throw  off  strong  and  awful 
prepossession  in  its  favor,  certain  as  I  am  that  a  large  part 
of  the  light  and  life  in  and  by  which  I  see,  love,  and  em¬ 
brace  the  truths  and  strengths  organized  into  a  living 
body  of  faith  and  knowledge,  have  been  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  derived  to  me  from  the  sacred  volume . In 

the  Bible  there  is  more  that  finds  me  than  I  have  exper¬ 
ienced  in  all  other  books  put  together :  the  words  of  the 
Bible  find  me  at  greater  depths  of  my  being,  and  what¬ 
ever  finds  me  brings  with  it  an  irresistible  evidence  of 
having  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

We  need,  therefore,  to  put  ourselves  in  a  sympathetic 
mood,  when  we  approach  it, — to  have  that  susceptibility 
and  exaltation  that  is  ready  to  welcome  more  coming  out 
than  we  see  put  in.  We  should  be  in  a  condition  to  in¬ 
vite  the  singing  of  unexpected  birds,  and  the  stir  of  un¬ 
seen  life.  When  one  walks  carelessly  through  a  forest  in 
summer,  he  hears  no  sounds  but  his  own  thoughtless  foot¬ 
steps,  and  sees  no  play  of  life  but  what  he  frightens  away. 
But  let  him  in  deep  sympathy  with  nature  go  into  the 
woods,  sit  down  and  invite  confidence  and  approach,  and 
soon  the  forest  is  alive  with  trustful  song  and  frolic.  So 
we  should  invite  from  their  retreats  in  the  Word  the 
kindling  suggestions,  the  great  truths,  the  mighty  influ¬ 
ences,  affecting  not  only  our  own  welfare  but  that  of  soci¬ 
ety  and  nations. 

So  we  leave  this  unique  Book,  emptying  out  into  the 
centuries  its  pent-up  treasures.  There  is  nothing  else  like 
it  in  the  realm  of  letters.  From  no  other  book  do  so 
many  varied  things,  not  apparent,  spring  forth, — new  the¬ 
ology,  new  ethics,  new  potencies  in  politics,  political 
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economy,  social  science,  humanity,  civilization.  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Hegel,  in  philosophy, — Augustine,  Luther,  Cal¬ 
vin,  in  theology, —  Bacon,  Tyndall,  Spencer,  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  science, — have  opened  fountains  to  run 
through  the  centuries,  penetrating  many  departments 
of  thought.  But  these  streams,  each  marked  by  its  own 
individuality,  are  soon  blended  and  lost  in  their  union 
with  other  streams,  and  the  resultant  stream  does  not  re¬ 
tain  the  essential  qualities  of  the  original  source.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  range  of  the  outflow  in  the  case  of  these  indi¬ 
vidual  authors,  is  through  comparatively  narrow  fields. 
But  from  this  Fountain  diverse  streams,  in  their  es¬ 
sential  qualities,  issue  directly  and  retain  unchanged 
their  divine  peculiarities :  as  the  Bible  does  not  remain, 
like  the  books  of  men,  fixed  in  the  past,  in  its  original  his¬ 
torical  setting,  but  comes  down  the  ages  with  man,  an 
ever  fresh  fountain,  ever  frequented,  ever  pouring  out  the 
water  of  life.  And  the  new  circumstances  and  the  inde¬ 
pendent  approaches  furnish  the  occasions,  not  the  source, 
of  what  it  gives  to  the  world. 


ARTICLE  III. 


JEREMIAH,  THE  PROPHET  OF  PERSONAL 
GODLINESS:  A  STUDY  IN  HEBREW 
RELIGION. 

HY  ARCHIBALD  DUFF,  LL.D.,  AIREDALE  COLLEGE,  BRADFORD,  ENGLAND. 

Ten  years  ago  Professor  Park  urged  me  to  study  the 
individual  theology  of  each  prophet.  The  keen-eyed 
veteran  theologian  foresaw  that  the  Old  Testament  must 
soon  be  used  historically,  and  therefore  wished  the  quar¬ 
rying  of  the  individual  stones  for  the  new  building  to  be 
in  hand. 

The  place  of  Jeremiah  is  not  indeed  upon  the  founda¬ 
tion  line  of  such  a  building,  but  far  up  in  the  wall ;  indeed 
he  is  even  a  keystone  in  a  sub-arch,  or  a  top-stone  in  the 
early  stage.  Quarrying,  however,  does  not  always  seem 
to  the  outside  beholder  to  follow  the  true  order  which 
the  stones  in  the  wall  must  follow ;  and  quarry-men  know 
that  many  stones  are  usually  in  hand  together.  A  study 
of  Jeremiah  may  prepare  the  way  for  studies  of  earlier 
men. 

The  excellent  treatise  of  Professor  Guthe,  “  De  Jeremi- 
ana  Foederis  Notione,”  discusses  thoroughly  one  main  fea¬ 
ture  of  Jeremiah’s  teaching,  but  fails  to  present  the  whole, 
or  to  discover  the  centrally  characteristic  feature,  as  I 
think  will  presently  appear.  Indeed  Guthe  criticises 
himself  adversely  when  he  quotes  Hosea  as  really  the 
first  prophet  of  the  covenant.  Jeremiah  was  the  pupil 
of  Hosea  in  this  prophesying.  And  yet  he  was  far  more. 
Among  the  noble  searchers  after  what  the  spirit  in  them 
did  signify,  Jeremiah,  beginning  from  the  “covenant” 
prophecy,  dug  down  far  deeper  than  all  before  him, 
until  he  struck  on  life’s  very  foundation  stone  itself ; 
for  he  saw  and  said  that  only  persons  can  experience 
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God’s  love,  and  only  persons  can  express  it.  Since  his 
day  there  has  been  ever  a  singularly  wider  recognition 
that  this  prophet  touched,  felt,  proclaimed,  the  very  rock 
whereon  God  and  man  stand  together.  Jeremiah  was 
the  prophet  to  whom  men  likened  Jesus,  and'  to  whom 
Paul,  and  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  turned  for  words 
that  touch  the  soul  to  the  quick.  To  Jew  and  Christian 
he  has  been  among  the  prophets  not  the  most  brilliant, 
but  the  most  human. 

My  task  now  is  to  explain  this  by  showing  that  Jere¬ 
miah’s  characteristic  proclamation  was : — 

God’s  love  is  altogether  for  persons;  and  personal  love 
for  God  and  his  beloved  is  the  only  godliness. 

As  we  enter  the  Prophet-preacher’s  audience-hall  to 
listen,  let  us  gather  as  preliminary  a  few  notes  that  stand 
written  on  the  threshold. 

1.  We  need  not  throw  aside  the  long-used  popular 
epithet  “Weeping  Prophet.”  The  title  is  no  doubt  in¬ 
exact  and  incorrect ;  for,  while  these  Hebrew  seers  are 
all  “Weeping  Prophets,”  just  this  man  it  is  who  often 
tells  us.  He  would  that  he  could  weep,  but  he  cannot.  He 
knows  how  hard-hearted  he  must  seem,  as  he  speaks  the 
often  terrible,  but  always  calm,  judgment  of  God.  He 
speaks  out  of  a  love  too  deep  for  tears,  but  deep  as  will, 
and  deed,  and  sweat  like  drops  of  blood.  Men  who  listen 
are  shaken  with  strong  feeling,  and  looking  on  the  broth¬ 
er-like  face  of  the  man  their  own  tears  spring,  and  they 
call  him  not  untruly  “The  Weeping  Prophet.” 

2.  Jeremiah  preached  personal  godliness,  yet  not  he 
alone.  Every  prophet  knew  much  godliness  in  himself, 
and  longed  and  labored  that  it  might  be  in  all  men.  Each 
of  them  was  a  personal  friend  of  God,  and  as  we  read 
their  words  it  is  that  personal  friendship  which  we  feel 
testifying  of  its  own  reality.  The  divine  knowledge  or 
authority  of  the  prophets  sprang  from  their  personal  god¬ 
liness,  and  was  its  manifestation.  Moreover  they  ever 
preached  of  sin,  and  that  condemnation  of  sin  implies  in 
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the  condemner  at  least  some  measure  of  personal  godlike¬ 
ness.  To  preach  of  sin  is  to  demand  personal  godliness. 
Vet  as  vve  have  said  the  prophets  were  a  long  series  of 
searchers,  each  follower  going  deeper  than  his  forerunner. 
Such  has  been  from  the  first  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
order  of  Divine  love  in  revelation  through  men.  And 
among  all  yonder  noble  miners,  Jeremiah  first  saw  and 
declared  that  the  nation  should  rise  to  the  godly  level 
where  stood  the  prophets  of  the  past,  not  by  a  national 
establishment  of  their  faiths,  but  by  universal  personal 
trust  in  the  personal  love  of  God.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  Old  Testament  theologians  to  trace  Jeremiah’s 
place  and  each  prophet’s  place  in  the  history  of  the  grad¬ 
ual  recognition  and  ever  clearer  declaration  of  the  facts 
of  personal  life.  Jeremiah  laid  the  top-stone  of  an  arch  at 
which  all  the  prophets  builded. 

3.  We  may  not  expect  to  find  that  Jeremiah  revealed 
the  full  gospel  of  personal  godliness.  In  our  Lord  Jesus 
came  that  life  to  the  uttermost — in  no  other,  before  him, 
beside  him,  or  since.  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  our 
heart’s  love  and  rest.  These  tell  us  that  only  the  person 
of  Jesus  wins  and  saves  us,  and  can  win  and  save  all  men. 
Therefore  a  priori  we  may  infer,  as  a  posteriori  it  shall  be 
ever  more  clearly  affirmed,  that  the  more  we  read  the 
prophets,  the  more  we  shall  recognize  how  they  all  say  : — 
“Would  that  we  could  win  and  save!  Would  that  we 
could  give  to  all  the  place  that  God  has  given  us!  Would 
that  the  way  of  life  were  manifest!”  When  all  had  died 
and  passed  away,  then  at  last  Jesus  came  and  said  “  Come 
unto  Me.”  He  has  done  more.  He  has  done  the  great 
saving  deed,  for  he  has  won  men  to  himself,  as  a  center 
of  life  for  all. 

We  may  not  say  that  Jesus  simply  taught  the  sum  of 
all  that  others  have  taught,  else  the  positive  essence  of 
life  were  not  distinctively  in  him.  But  as  he  was  some¬ 
thing  different  from  all  others,  so  by  his  manifestation  of 
himself  he  declared  his  own  utterly  new  and  incompar- 
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able  Gospel.  Herein,  therefore,  he  brought  an  essentially 
distinct  doctrine.  It  is  true  that  the  personal  godliness  of 
Jeremiah  corresponds  in  its  measure  to  one  of  the  great 
ground-lines  of  Christianity;  but  the  personal  godliness 
of  Jesus  has  a  far  fuller  meaning,  as  well  as  a  far  mightier 
reproductive  power.  I  need  not  describe  here  that  failure 
to  conceive  the  motive  power  of  Christianity  which  marks 
the  Christology  common  to  real  Unitarianism,  to  modern 
Judaism,  and  to  all  Ritualism.  I  have  here  to  use  the 
Old  Testament  in  sharp  antithesis  to  the  common  fault  of 
these  three  religions,  by  asking  how  the  prophets 
acknowledged  their  own  insufficiency,  and  thereby  point¬ 
ed  forward  to  one  greater  than  all. 

4.  This  implies  another  preliminary  truth.  While  Jer¬ 
emiah’s  life-work  was  to  preach  personal  godliness,  that 
work  predicted  Jesus.  He  was  a  prophet  in  the  double 
sense.  Jeremiah  spoke  indeed  with  living  voice  to  living 
ears,  that  by  present  love  he  might  move  to  instant  life. 
Yet  when  once  he  had  kindled  a  desire  for  an  ideal  life, 
when  once  he  had  awakened  love  for  an  ideal  love,  where 
once  was  born  a  faith  in  a  Godlike  ideal  man ;  then  true 
hearts,  in  listeners  and  speaker,  must  have  looked — not 
about  them,  not  backward  to  a  golden  age,  but  forward, 
for  some  one  yet  to  come.  The  doctrine  of  unconscious 
prophecy  has  a  truth  beneath  it.  He  knows  the  prophet’s 
predictive  work  truly  and  feels  it  deeply,  who  knows 
thoroughly  what  they  did  for  their  own  times.  We  shall 
therefore  look  and  listen  whether,  by  all  his  life  and  all 
his  word  to  his  fellows,  Jeremiah  preached  a  great  prophecy 
of  personal  godliness. 

I.  Let  me  first  paint  a  picture  of  the  man’s  own  person. 
Look  with  me  at  the  turn  of  his  hand  and  the  look  of  his 
eye,  the  trend  of  his  heart’s  love  and  the  intent  of  his  toil, 
the  fashion  of  his  plans  and  the  very  manner  of  his  book. 

I.  Watch  him  standing  among  other  men  in  those 
centuries;  how  sharp  the  contrast  with  them,  although 
they  be  far  centuries  away  from  us.  Comparatively  near 
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him  were  Isaiah  of  the  century  before  him,  and  Ezekiel 
of  the  generation  after. 

a.  How  different  is  he  from  Isaiah,  the  peerless  states¬ 
man,  the  brilliant  orator  at  a  nation’s  bar.  Isaiah  defends 
a  whole  nation  as  if  it  were  one  individual ;  he  pleads 
with  the  court  only,  or  the  king  as  the  seat  of  the  one 
national  conscience.  His  soul,  uplifted  toward  God,  amid 
despair  beholds  deliverance  ;  but  the  revelation  is  “Jeho¬ 
vah  chooseth  Zion  for  his  one  earthly  home.  This  house 
and  will  and  way  of  God  are  inviolable ;  therefore  sec¬ 
ondarily,  by  corollary,  the  inhabitants  thereof  shall  not 
be  sick,  and  are  forgiven.”  God’s  relation  to  individuals 
was  to  Isaiah  almost  a  thought  unborn.  Isaiah’s  great 
talisman  is  “  God  is  with  us,”  “  God  with  a  nation,”  “  The 
Lord  with  the  Host.” 

But  a  century  later  when  that  oracle  had  become  at 
once  by  law  established  and  powerless;  then  Jeremiah’s 
kindling  faith  heard  the  still,  small  voice  whispering, 
“  Lo,  I  am  with  thee.”  By  this  gentle  seer  came  the  ora¬ 
cle  of  personal  salvation  to  replace  or  deepen  the  popular 
faith  taught  by  the  graceful  seer  of  a  century  before. 
Henceforth,  to  Jeremiah,  not  Zion’s  temple  of  stone,  but 
the  soul  of  a  man  must  be  the  abode  of  God.  Jeremiah 
cares  little  for  court  and  state  and  national  life,  but  he 
loves  dearly  the  separate  lives  in  Judah.  You  read  much 
of  his  care  to  nourish  his  own  life — God’s  gift  to  him, — 
his  anxiety  to  save  the  timid  king  Zedekiah’s  life,  to  hon¬ 
or  a  great-souled  negro  slave,  to  cheer  the  gentle  scribe 
Baruch,  to  move  God’s  mercy  for  famished  children,  or 
to  plead  forbearance  for  the  poor  street  wanderers.  When 
the  land  was  desolated  and  the  scribes  were  all  gone,  this 
Jeremiah  chose  to  stay  behind  as  companion  and  teacher 
for  the  feeble  who  had  nothing  and  were  too  worthless  to 
be  exiled. 

While  Isaiah’s  prophecy  is  an  exalted  political  docu¬ 
ment,  the  book  of  Jeremiah  is  a  tale  of  every-day  lives, 
and  the  note-book  of  an  intensely  loving  pastor.  Isaiah’s 
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splendid  eloquence  makes  his  chapters  favorites  in  the 
pulpit  and  the  review;  but  Jeremiah’s  tender  broodings, 
wearisome  as  they  are  to  the  hasty  eye,  are  untold  treas¬ 
ures  for  the  hidden,  busy  curate  of  souls.  Jeremiah’s 
words  are  to  be  seldom  read  aloud,  but  often  read  in  the 
silence  where  the  thinking  soul  lives  nearest  to  its  fellows. 

b.  Compare  Jeremiah  on  the  other  hand  with  his  disci¬ 
ple  Ezekiel.  The  younger  man  was  the  pupil  of  the 
elder,  and  is  ever  echoing  his  teacher’s  words.  It  was 
Ezekiel’s  nature  so  to  treasure  precious  forms.  For  he 
was  a  born  priest,  and  he  lived  a  true-souled  expounder 
of  the  manners  that  become  a  high-born  and  a  godly  peo¬ 
ple.  Such  priests  are  God’s  ministers.  A  high-born  man 
himself,  Ezekiel  received  due,  if  sad,  honor  when  he  was 
carried  a^vay  captive  at  the  first  deportation,  among  the 
10,000  nobles  and  men  of  high  rank.  There  is  fitting  dig¬ 
nity  in  his  sorrows,  even  when  they  rise  to  haughty  scorn 
of  the  remnant  left  behind  in  Jerusalem.  For  those  left 
behind  were  poor  and  wretched ;  and  to  Ezekiel,  that  was 
base.  Yet  Jeremiah  was  among  them.  He  never  went 
captive,  but  chose  to  be  “left  among  the  poor  of  the 
land  who  had  nothing.” 

Ezekiel,  after  his  long  years  of  despair,  saw  glad  days 
coming  again ;  and  in  the  bloom  of  his  joy  he  penned 
his  vision  of  a  future  worthy  ritual.  That  ritual  was  the 
esthetic  of  a  godly  and  a  very  lovable  heart.  But  Jere¬ 
miah’s  words  concerning  ritual  and  forms  inherited  from 
the  past,  are  chiefly  an  utterance  of  terrible  indignation 
against  that  holiness  which  is  hollowness.  He  denies  that 
God  ever  commanded  national  sacrifice,  while  in  the  name 
of  God  he  demands  personal  obedience. 

Ezekiel  would  limit  the  number  of  Jehovah’s  near  min¬ 
isters  to  the  small  family  of  the  Zadokites,  but  Jeremiah 
prophesied  and  toiled  to  the  end  that  not  alone  the  whole 
tribe  of  Levi,  but  also  every  living  soul  might  know  the 
Lord,  by  having  Jehovah’s  name  and  love  written  on  his 
heart. 
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2.  Turn  from  these  comparisons  with  other  men,  to 
scan  the  man’s  own  features  closely.  How  clearly  trace¬ 
able  is  the  divine  character  in  him,  and  this  just  because 
it  is  so  singularly  human.  To  use  a  phrase  of  the  schools, 
his  prophecy  is  remarkably  subjective,  and  God  seems  the 
less  objective.  In  one  simple  word,  the  closer  you  study 
him,  the  nearer  is  God  to  him.  For : — 

a.  He  has  been  truly  called  “  The  Praying  Prophet.” 
Whole  passages  of  the  book  are  prayers.  He  who  longs 
to  pray  well  will  find  Jeremiah  one  of  the  few  true  teach¬ 
ers.  I  should  quote  half  the  book,  were  I  to  record  how 
often  there  break  forth  from  the  man’s  soul  words  like 
these  :  “  O  Lord,  thou  knowest ;  remember  me,  and  visit 
me, — take  me  not  away  in  thy  long-suffering  ”  (ch.  xv.).  The 
book  is  a  record  of  talks  with  God.  At  times  the  prophet 
feels  even  a  divine  check  laid  on  his  habit  of  prayer :  “Je¬ 
hovah  said  unto  me,  ‘  Pray  not  for  this  people.’  ”  He 
thinks  of  the  great  saints  of  the  past,  Moses  and  Samuel, 
not  as  great  leaders,  but  as  great  intercessors  (Jer.  ch.xv.; 
cf.  Deut.  ch.  ix.).  When  he  sits  down  to  write  to  men,  it  is 
often  a  prayer  he  sends  them  ;  when  he  goes  out  to  preach 
to  them,  his  word  often  turns  into  prayer  in  their  midst. 
A  deeper  fact  lies  behind  all  these.  Chapters  which  arc 
largely  prayers  are  headed,  “  The  words  of  Jehovah.” 
The  naive  simplicity  of  the  claim  marks  the  child-like  ut¬ 
ter  faith.  The  inner  secret  of  Jeremiah’s  character  beams 
out  in  this  unquestioning  identification  of  his  thoughts 
and  words  with  the  word  and  thought  of  God.  Jeremiah 
believed  that  his  own  most  personal  utterances  had  divine 
value.  This  was  personal  faith  and  personal  God-likeness. 

b.  But  trace  this  feature  more  closely,  and  it  will  prove 
still  more  thoroughly  characteristic.  The  title,  “  The 
words  of  Jehovah,”  stands  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
book.  Examine  the  contents,  and  in  the  series  of  three 
books  which  make  up  the  whole  you  shall  find : — 

(i.)  A  group  of  summaries  of  sayings  and  doings  dur¬ 
ing  the  twenty  years  before  he  was  recognized  as  a 
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mighty  prophet.  They  date,  roundly,  from  the  last 
seventeen  years  of  the  reign  of  Josiah  and  three  years 
thereafter,  i.  e.,  cir.  626-606  li.  c.,  and  they  include,  say, 
chapters  i.  to  xxv.  Reserve  tor  a  moment  a  remark  on 
the  summaries  of  sayings,  and  observe  that  some  of  their 
finest  passages  are  narratives  of  events.  Especially  so  is 
the  tenderly  sad  yet  sublime  eleventh  chapter,  that  reads 
like  a  commentary  from  personal  experience  on  the  theme 
of  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah.  Yet  all  is  entitled 
“  Words  of  Jehovah.”  But  pass  to — 

(ii.)  The  second  great  section  or  book,  covering,  say, 
chapters  xxv.  to  xlv.  You  shall  read  there  in  page  after 
page  simply  the  autobiography  of  a  friend  of  God,  who 
watched  the  decline  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  while  he 
strove  to  ’save  some  souls  from  the  ruin.  Read  again  the 
title,  “  The  words  of  Jehovah,”  and  feel  breathing  on  you 
the  fragrant  godlikeness  of  this  man,  whose  simple  faith 
called  his  own  life  “  God’s  words.”  Jeremiah’s  life  was 
an  utterance  of  Jehovah’s  thoughts,  and  the  man’s  own 
tale  of  himself  was  God’s  own  story  of  his  own  affairs. 

To  this  man  even  the  story  of  Jerusalem,  and  its  peo¬ 
ple,  true  and  false  together,  was  all  a  divine  revelation. 
Here  was  realization  of  an  immanent  Presence,  merciful, 
gracious,  and  beloved,  and  the  realization  became  a  rev¬ 
elation.  Here  may  a  theologian  learn  to  construct  a 
doctrine  of  “  divine  prophetic  inspiration.” 

The  nearer  we  draw  to  the  man,  the  deeper  is  the  depth 
of  this  godlike  personality.  For  the  expression  which  we 
translate  “  Words  of  Jehovah  ”  meant  really  to  the  proph¬ 
et  and  to  his  audience  not  “  the  words,”  but  “  the  affairs 
of  Jehovah.”  Then  God’s  affairs  were  one  with  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Jeremiah.  Jeremiah’s  personal  interest  in  the  soil 
and  city  of  Judah,  in  the  people  high  and  low,  children 
and  fathers,  his  own  anxious  care  to  be  delivered  from  a 
dismal  dungeon,  his  loving  care  for  the  negro  slave  who 
saved  him,  his  homesick  cry  as  he  goes  driven  out  from 
his  father’s  homestead,  his  keen  interest  in  the  free-hold 
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homes  and  farm-lands  of  the  exiles  whose  return  he  fore- 
tells,  his  noble  struggle  for  the  jubilee-release  of  bond- 
servants, — all  these  affairs  of  simple  men  were,  to  Jere¬ 
miah’s  godlike  thought,  “Affairs  of  God.”  It  is  true  that 
other  prophets  tell  us  something  of  their  own  personal  sto¬ 
ry,  and  these  others  do  also  call  all  they  write  “  Words  of 
God,”  or  “Affairs  of  God.”  Certainly  to  them  also,  and 
to  every  godly  man,  the  affairs  of  earth  are  affairs  of 
God.  Yet  there  is  no  prophet  like  Jeremiah,  who  finds 
his  inspired  soul’s  chief  delight  and  his  pen’s  chief  task  in 
so  picturing  life  that  he  may  call  it  all  “  God’s  affairs.” 
If  it  be  correct  to  think  that  Jeremiah  composed  most  of 
the  Books  of  the  Kings,  as  many  scholars  think  on  inde¬ 
pendent  grounds,  then  there  is  overwhelming  record  of 
his  affection  for  individual  lives,  and  his  simple  faith  in 
their  unsurpassed  value.  And  the  divine  seal  has  been 
set  on  these  records  and  on  that  faith.  The  written 
record  has  become  an  everliving  prophecy,  whose  voice 
now  hastens  on  the  fulfilment  of  Jeremiah’s  faith.  For 
Jeremiah  believed  in  a  coming  day  when  every  man  shall 
know  Jehovah’s  character,  and  knowing  it  shall  love  it, 
and  that  day  draws  nearer.  Note  here  further*  that — 
c.  Such  a  man  would  have  been  strangely  incomplete 
had  he  cared  only  to  think  of  the  outward  facts  of  indi¬ 
vidual  life.  But  Jeremiah  has  left  us  a  treasury  of  psy¬ 
chological  notes,  richer  far  than  we  find  in  any  other  Old 
Testament  writings,  save  in  some  Psalms.  And  some  of 
these  Psalms  may  be  his  own  or  his  pupils’  songs.  When 
to-day  a  preacher  would  probe  the  depths  of  character 
and  trace  the  soul’s  subtle  pathos,  how  often  does  he  find 
a  text  in  Jeremiah.  This  prophet  first  tracked  to  its  hi¬ 
ding  the  deceitful  heart:  he  wrote  the  oldest  meditation  on 
the  continuity  of  the  will.  His  parable  of  the  potter 
suggested  to  Paul  the  vision  of  God’s  mysterious  sover¬ 
eign  creation  of  a  soul.  Jeremiah  caught  up  old  Hosea’s 
great  test  of  inspiration,  and  handed  it  on  to  the  apostle 
James  as  the  eternally  gracious  declaration  of  man’s 
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greatest  dignity  :  “  Who  is  the  wise  man,  let  him  discern 
the  truth  of  God’s  oracles.  Yet  let  him  not  boast  of  his 
wisdom,  but  of  his  knowledge  of  Jehovah’s  righteous 
grace.” — Jer.  ix.;  Hos.  xiv.;  Jas.  iii. 

Jeremiah’s  argumentation  is  full  of  faith  in  that  dignity 
of  man,  and  he  wins  by  the  impress  of  his  own  reasona¬ 
bleness.  In  the  summaries  of  arguments  in  the  first  great 
section  of  the  book,  we  have  proof  that  to  the  writer  his 
inspired  reason  was  more  precious  than  some  of  his  in¬ 
spired  words.  Thought  cannot,  indeed,  be  without  form, 
and  the  dream  of  some  past  theologians  that  “  the  spirit 
of  the  teachings  was  inspired,  but  not  the  form,”  has  been 
fain  to  vanish  before  a  more  logical,  i.  e.,  a  more  scientific 
theology.  The  prophet  orator’s  glowing  thought  and 
firm  word,  fit  to  convict,  or  soothe,  or  woo,  were  all  the 
outburst  of  God’s  own  conceptions;  yet,  in  Jeremiah’s 
estimate,  more  worthy  of  undying  record  were  the  bare 
links  of  the  reasoned  chain.  The  former  were  the  in¬ 
spired  effort  to  reach  one  peculiar  set  of  hearers,  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  the  inspired  evidence  of  God’s  estimation  of  ev¬ 
ery  soul’s  reason.  The  concrete  individuality  of  each 
original  hearer  was  precious  to  the  speaker,  but  therefore 
all  the  more  precious  was  the  reasoning  thoughtfulness 
which  is  the  vital  breath  of  every  concrete  individuality. 
So  Jeremiah  wrote  summaries  of  his  arguments.  They 
should  not  glorify  to  after-time  his  own  rhetorical  skill, 
but  they  should  stir  the  reader  to  criticism  and  to  reason, 
which  is  individual  manliness.  The  summaries  seem 
awkward,  but  they  grow  full  of  light  and  pathos,  as  they 
throw  a  Rembrant  light  upon  the  eager  writer,  forging 
argument  after  argument,  hasting  on,  unwearied,  if  by 
any  means  he  may  persuade  the  souls  he  loves.  He 
seems  to  wrestle  with  his  own  heart,  testing  each  argu¬ 
ment’s  edge  upon  himself ;  for  so  keenly  does  he  cut  to 
the  heartstrings  as  one  only  dare  or  can  who  has  groped 
after  these  strings  in  his  own  breast.  His  strange  knowl¬ 
edge  of  others  is  reached  by  a  genuine,  simple  knowledge 
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of  himself.  His  own  deep,  personal  friendship  with  God 
brings  forth  the  great  message  of  his  life  and  his  book. 
Such  was  Jeremiah:  this  was  the  Prophet  of  Personal 
Godliness. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  REVISION  OF  GENESIS. 

BY  THE  REV.  CHARLES  R.  BROWN,  PROFESSOR  IN  NEWTON  THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY. 


[Continued  from  page  527.1 


xxvi.  7.  Omit  'she  is.' 


xxvi.  II.  ‘the’  for  'his' 
xxvi.  14.  ‘and’  for  ‘For;’  ‘possess¬ 
ions’  for  ‘possession’  (twice);  ‘a  great 
household’  for  ‘great  store  of  ser¬ 
vants. 

xxvi.  15.  ‘Now'  for  ‘For.’ 
xxvi.  21.  Add  ‘they’  (strove), 
xxvi.  26.  Omit  ‘chief.’ 
xxvi.  27.  ‘are  ye  come  unto’  for 
‘come  ye  to.’ 

xxvi.  28.  Change  of  order, 
xxvi.  34.  ‘When’  has  been  carried 
back  to  first  clause. 


xxvi.  3.  It  is  plainer  here  than  in 
the  similar  passages  that  a  telic  force 
is  to  be  given  to  1.  The  Rev.  have 

not  been  particular  to  restore  this 
force  where  it  was  missed  by  A.  V. 
Cf.  Lev.  ix.  6;  Amos  v.  14.  They 
have  likewise  (cf.  xxvii.  10)  not  been 
particular  to  restore  the  force  of 
strong  1  with  the  perfect  where  the 

A.  V.  wrongly  attributes  an  idea  of 
purpose. 

xxvi.  10.  ‘might  easily  have  lain’ 
or  ‘had  almost  lain’  or  ‘would  soon 
have  lain’  would  be  an  improvement. 

xxvi.  22.  ‘can’  for  ‘shall’  would 
avoid  the  appearance  of  grammatical 
inaccuracy. 

xxvii.  I.  ‘too  dim  to  see’  is  briefer 
and  more  accurate  than  Rev. 

xxvii.  5.  ‘was  listening’  for  ‘heard.’ 

xxvii.  8.  ‘about  to  command’  for 
‘command.’ 

xxvii.  g.  ‘that  I  may  make’  is  bet¬ 
ter. 
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xxvii.  10.  ‘so*  for  ‘and’  (that), 
xxvii.  15.  Add  ‘the’  (goodly), 
xxvii.  20.  ‘sent  me  good  speed’  for 
‘brought  it  to  me.’ 

xxvii.  28.  ‘And’  for  ‘Therefore;’ 
add  ‘of’  (the  fatness). 

xxvii.  29.  ‘peoples’  for  ‘people;’ 
‘every  one’  (2d)  for  ‘he.’ 

.xxvii.  31.  Omit  ‘had.’ 

.xxvii.  33.  ‘  who  then  ’  for  ‘  who  ? 
where.’ 

xxvii.  34.  Omit  ‘And;’  ‘an  exceed¬ 
ing  great  and’  for  ‘a  great  and  ex¬ 
ceeding.’ 

xxvii.  37.  ‘what  then  shall  I  do 
unto  thee’  for  ‘what  shall  I  do  now 
unto  thee.’ 

xxvii.  39.  ‘of  the  fatness  of  the 
earth  shall  be  thy  dwelling’  for  ‘thy 
d.  s.  b.  the  fatness  of  the  earth.’ 
xxvii.  42.  ‘the’ for ‘these.’ 

.xxvii.  46.  Omit  '^vhich  arc.' 
xxviii.  4.  ‘of  thy  sojournings’  for 
‘wherein  thou  art  a  stranger.’  A  sim¬ 
ilar  change  xx.xvi.  7;  xxxvii.  i. 
xxviii.  6.  ‘Now’  for  ‘When.’ 
xxviii.  8.  ‘saw’  for  ‘seeing.’ 
xxviii.  9.  ‘and  Esau  went’  for  ‘Then 
went  Esau.’ 

xxviii.  II.  Add  ‘one;’  ‘the  place’ 
for  ‘that  place;’  ‘it  under  his  head’  for 
‘them  for  his  pillows.’ 

xxviii.  15.  ‘whithersoever’  for  ‘in 
all  places  whither.’ 

xxviii.  18.  ‘under  his  head’  for  ‘for 
his  pillows.’ 

xxviii.  19.  ‘the  city  was  Luz’  for 
‘that  city  7vas  called  Luz.’ 

xxix.  2.  Add  ‘there;’  ‘and  the  stone 
upon  the  well’s  mouth  was  great’  for 
‘and  a  great  stone  ivas  upon  the  well's 
mouth.’ 


xxvii.  10.  ‘and  he  shall  eat’  for 
‘that  he  may  eat.’  See  under  xxvi.  3. 

xxvii.  20.  ‘How  then’  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred;  see  also  xxiv.  20. 
xxvii.  21.  HT  ‘then;’  so  in  vs.  24. 

xxvii.  25.  Hebrew  syntax  and  Rev. 
treatment  of  vs.  4  require  the  use  of 
the  voluntative  ‘that  I  may  eat.’ 


xxvii.  36.  ‘Is  it  that  he  was  named 
Jacob,  and  so  he  has’  (or  ‘must’),  etc., 
is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  Hebrew. 
Cf.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  19. 

xxvii.  37.  ‘what  then  can  I  do’  is 
better. 

xxvii.  39.  p  is  here  used  as  in 
Num.  XV.  24,  hence  adopt  marg. 

xxvii.  42.  ‘is  comforting  himself’  is 
demanded  by  the  Hebrew. 

xxviii.  3.  ‘and  mayest  thou  become’ 
should  replace  ‘that  thou  mayest  be.’ 

xxviii.  8.  ‘and  when  Esau  saw’ 
would  be  better. 

xxviii.  II.  ‘the  appropriate  place’  is 
better  than  ‘a  certain  place.’ 

xxviii.  12.  ‘whose  top  was  reach¬ 
ing’  would  better  render  the  circum. 
clause. 

xxviii.  13.  Adopt  marg.  ‘beside  him.’ 
xxviii.  14.  See  xii.  3. 
xxviii.  20.  ‘am  about  to  go’ for ‘go.’ 
xxviii.  21,  22.  Adopt  construction 
given  in  the  margin. 

xxix.  2,  3.  ‘being  great’  (without 
‘and’)  is  more  exact.  The  tenses  in¬ 
dicate  customary  action. 

xxix.  8.  ‘we  will  water’  for  ‘we  wa¬ 
ter.’ 
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xxix.  9.  Omit  ‘And.’ 
xxix.  17.  ‘And  Leah’s  eyes  were 
tender’  for  ‘L.  was  tender  eyed.’ 
xxix.  24.  Change  of  order, 
xxix.  25.  Change  of  order, 
xxix.  26.  ‘is  not  so  done  in  our 
place’  for  ‘must  not  be  so  done  in  our 
country.’ 

xxix.  27.  ‘the  week  of  this  one’  for 
‘her  week;’  ‘the  other’  for  ‘this.’ 
xxix.  28.  Omit  ‘also.’ 
xxix.  31.  Omit  ‘when’  and  add 
‘and’  below. 

xxix.  32.  ‘Because’ for ‘Surely;’ add 
‘for.’ 

xxix.  35.  ‘This  time’  for  ‘Now.’ 

XXX.  3.  Heb.  voluntative  restored, 
slight  change  of  order,  and  ‘obtain’ 
for  ‘have.’ 

XXX.  II.  ‘P'ortunate  !’ for  ‘a  troop 
cometh.’ 

XXX.  16.  Change  of  order. 

XXX.  17.  ‘a’  for  ‘the.’ 

XXX.  18.  ‘gave’ for ‘have  given.’ 
XXX.  19.  ‘a  sixth  son  to  Jacob’  for 
‘Jacob  the  sixth  son.’ 

XXX.  24.  ‘saying’  for  ‘and  said;’ 
‘add’  for  ‘shall  add.’ 

XXX.  26.  ‘wherewith  I  have  served 
thee’  for  ‘which  I  have  done  thee.’ 

XXX.  27.  ‘If  no\y  I’ for  ‘I  pray  thee, 
if  I.’ 

XXX.  29.  ‘hath  fared  with  me’  for 
‘was  with  me.’ 

XXX.  30.  ‘  hath  increased  ’  for  ‘is 
now  increased  ;  ’  ‘  whithersoever  I 
turned’  for  ‘since  my  coming.’ 

XXX.  31.  Change  of  order. 

XXX.  32.  ‘every’  for  ‘all  the’  (twice); 
‘one’  for  ‘cattle.’ 

XXX.  33.  ‘thou’  for  ‘it;’  ‘that  is  be¬ 
fore  thee’  for  ‘before  thy  face;’  add 
'if  found;  change  of  order. 

XXX.  35.  Omit  'and'  and  'some' 
XXX.  38.  ‘where’  for  ‘when;’  ‘and 


xxix.  9.  ‘was  speaking’  for  ‘spake.’ 


XXX.  8.  Adopt  ‘wrestlings  of  God.’ 

XXX.  13.  ‘daughters’  for  ‘the  d.’ 
XXX.  15.  ‘too  small’ for ‘small.’ See 
Josh.  xxii.  17. 


XXX.  28.  Last  clause  is  telic. 


XXX.  30.  ‘every  step  I  took’  is  near¬ 
er  the  original;  ‘can’  or  ‘may’  for 
‘shall.’ 

XXX.  32.  ‘Let  me,’  etc.,  is  better; 
‘every  sheep  s.  and  s.,’  etc.,  is  the 
Heb.  order;  ‘these’  preferable  to  ‘of 
such.’ 

XXX.  36.  ‘while  Jacob  fed’ — circum¬ 
stantial. 
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they  conceived’  for  ‘that  they  should 
conceive.’ 

XXX.  39.  Express  second  ‘the  flocks;’ 
omit  ‘cattle.’ 

XXX.  41.  ‘of  the  flock’  for  ‘cattle.’ 
XXX.  43.  ‘large  flocks’  for  ‘much 
cattle.’ 

xxxi.  II.  ‘the  dream’  for  ‘a  dream;’ 
omit  'saying' 

xxxi.  13.  ‘a  pillar’  for  ‘the  pillar;’ 
omit  'and' 

xxxi.  15.  Change  of  order, 
xxxi.  17.  Add  ‘the’ (camels), 
xxxi.  19.  ‘Now  L.  was  gone’  for 
‘And  L.  went;’  ‘stole’  for  ‘had  stolen.’ 

xxxi.  21.  ‘mountain  of  Gilead’  for 
‘mount  Gilead.’  So  vs.  23. 
xxxi.  23.  ‘he’  for  ‘they.’ 
xxxi.  24.  ‘of  the’  for  ‘by;’  add  ‘to 
thyself.’ 

xxxi.  25.  ‘And’  for  ‘Then.’ 
xxxi.  26.  ‘of’  for  'taken  with.’ 
xxxi.  28.  Change  of  order;  omit 
‘in  so  doing.’ 

xxxi.  31.  ‘lest’  for  ‘peradventure;’ 
‘shouldest’  for  ‘wouldest;’  change  of 
order. 

xxxi.  32.  ‘he  shall  not  live’  for  ‘let 
him  not  live.’ 

xxxi.  33.  Change  of  order;  ‘And 
he  went’  for  ‘Then  went  he.’ 

xxxi.  35.  ‘not  my  lord  be  angry’ 
for  ‘it  not  displease  my  lord.’ 
xxxi.  36.  Omit  ‘so.’ 
xxxi.  38.  ‘flocks’  for  ‘flock.’ 
xxxi.  41.  ‘These  twenty  years  have 
I  been’  for  ‘Thus  have  I  been  twenty 
years.’ 

xxxi.  42.  Change  of  order, 
xxxi.  43.  ‘the’  for  'these'  (3  times), 
xxxi.  44.  ‘And  now  come’  for  ‘Now, 
therefore,  come  thou.’ 

xxxi.  48.  Omit  ‘a’  (witness), 
xxxi.  50.  ‘and’  for  ‘or;’  omit  'other' 
xxxi.  51,  52.  ‘the’ for ‘this’ (twice), 
xxxi.  54,  ‘And’  for  ‘Then;’  add  ‘a’ 
VoL.  XLIII.  No.  172. 


XXX.  42.  ‘would  not  put  them  in’ 
preferable  to  ‘put  them  not  in.’ 
xxxi.  3.  Last  clause  is  telic. 

xxxi.  12.  ‘is  doing’  for  ‘doeth.’ 


xxxi.  15.  Adopt  marg. 


xxxi.  20.  ‘was  about  to  flee’  for 
‘fled.’ 


xxxi.  28.  Use  aorist  in  two  in¬ 
stances. 
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(sacrifice);  ‘mountain’  for  ‘mount’ 
(twice). 

xxxii.  2.  Change  of  order, 
xxxii.  4.  Change  of  order;  omit 
‘there.’ 

xxxii.  5.  Add  'and.' 
xxxii.  6.  ‘moreover’  for  ‘also.’ 
xxxii.  8.  Omit  ‘other.’ 
xxxii.  9.  ‘O’  for  ‘the.’ 
xxxii.  II.  Omit  ‘will;’  omit  ‘and’ 
(the  mother). 

xxxii.  13.  Omit  ‘same;’  ‘he  had  with 
him’  for  ‘came  to  his  hand.’ 
xxxii.  15.  ‘and’  for  ‘with.’ 
xxxii.  18.  Change  of  order, 
xxxii.  19.  ‘he  commanded  also’  for 
‘so  commanded  he.’ 

xxxii.  20.  ‘and  ye  shall  say’  for 
‘and  say  ye.’ 

xxxii.  21.  ‘the  present  passed’  for 
‘went  the  present.’ 
xxxii.  22.  Add  ‘of’  (Jabbok). 
xxxii.  28.  ‘for  thou  hast  striven’  for 
‘for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power;’ 
'7vith'  for  ‘with.’ 

xxxii.  30.  Add  'said  he' 
xxxii.  31.  Change  of  order, 
xxxii.  32.  Omit  'of;  ‘of  the  hip’ 
for  ‘which  shrank;’  ‘of  the  hip’  for 
‘that  shrank.’ 

xxxiii.  3.  Add  ‘himself.’ 
xxxiii.  5.  ‘these’  for  ‘those.’ 
xxxiii.  7.  ‘and’  for  ‘with.’ 
xxxiii.  8.  Omit  ‘  These  are.' 
xxxiii.  9.  ‘  let  that  thou  hast  be 
thine’  for  ‘keep  that  thou  hast  unto 
thyself.’ 

xxxiii.  10.  ‘forasmuch  as’  for  ‘for 
therefore ;’  ‘as  one  seeth’  for  ‘as  though 
I  had  seen.’ 

xxxiii.  13.  Add  ‘that;’  ‘they’  for 
‘men;’  ‘flocks’  for  ‘flock;’  ‘with  me 
give  suck’  for  ‘with  young  are  with 
me.’ 

xxxiii.  14.  Literal  rendering  adopt¬ 
ed. 
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xxxi.  55.  Order  should  conform  to 
xxii.  3,  etc. 


xxxii.  9.  Last  clause  is  telic  ;  omit 
‘the  least  of.’ 


xxxii.  29.  ‘why  then’  is  better. 

xxxii.  31.  ‘when  he  had,’  etc.,  is 
meaning  of  first  clause. 

xxxiii.  I.  ‘was  coming’  for  ‘came.’ 


xxxiii.  12.  ‘let  me  go’  for  ‘I  will  go.’ 


xxxiii.  15.  ‘Why  then’  is  literal. 
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xxxiii.  18.  ‘in  peace  to  the  city  of 
Shechem’  for  ‘to  Shalem  a  city  of 
Shechem.’ 

xxxiv.  2.  Omit  ‘when;’  add  ‘the’ 
(prince);  add  ‘and.’ 

xxxiv.  5.  ‘Now’-for ‘And;’ ‘and’ for 
‘now;’  ‘came’  for  ‘were  come.’ 
xxxiv.  9.  Omit  'and'  (give), 
xxxiv.  15.  ‘only  on  this  condition’ 
for  ‘but  in  this.’  The  same  for  ‘here¬ 
in’  in  vs.  22. 

xxxiv.  21.  Change  of  order, 
xxxiv.  22.  Omit  ‘for;’  ‘become’  for 
‘be.’ 

xxxiv.  23.  ‘  all  their  beasts  ’  for 
‘every  beast  of  theirs.’ 

XXXV.  2.  ‘purify  yourselves’  for  ‘be 
clean.’ 

XXXV.  4.  ‘and  the  rings’  for  ‘all 
their  earrings.’ 

.xxxv.  5.  ‘a  great  terror’  for  ‘the 
terror  of  God.’ 

xxxv.  6.  ‘(the  same  is  Bethel)’  for 
‘that  is  Bethel.’ 

xxxv.  7.  ‘was  revealed’  for  ‘ap¬ 
peared.’ 

xxxv.  8.  ‘And’  for  ‘But;’  ‘the’  for 
‘an’  (oak). 

xxxv.  14.  Omit  'even.' 
xxxv.  16.  ‘still  some  way’  for  ‘but 
a  little  way.’ 

xxxv.  17.  Add  ‘for  now;’  add  ‘an¬ 
other;’  omit  ‘this;’  omit  ‘also.’ 

xxxv.  19.  ‘(the  same  is  Beth-lehem)’ 
for  ‘which  is  Beth-lehem.’ 

xxxv.  20.  ‘the  same’  for  ‘that.’ 
xxxv.  22.  ‘while’  for  ‘when.’ 
xxxv.  27.  ‘(the  same  is  Hebron)’ 
for  ‘which  is  Hebron.’ 

xxxv.  29.  Omit  'being;'  change  of 
order. 

xxxvi.  I.  ‘(the  same  is  Edom)’  for 
‘who  is  Edom.’ 

xxxvi.  6.  ‘a  land  away  from’  for 
‘the  country  from.’ 


xxxiii.  18.  Omit  marg. 


xxxiv.  3.  Adopt  marg. 

xxxiv.  5.  ‘had  heard . while 

his  sons,’  etc.,  preserves  the  original. 

xxxiv.  10.  Omit  ‘  shall ;  ’  change 
‘shall  be’  to  ‘is.’ 

xxxiv.  17.  ‘be  gone’  should  become 
‘go’  as  much  as  ‘were  come,’  ‘came,’ 
in  vs.  5. 

xxxiv.  19.  Last  part  is  circumstan¬ 
tial. 

xxxiv.  23.  Last  clause  is  telic. 


I  xxxv.  3.  ‘let  me’  or  ‘that  I  may’  is 
more  suitable. 

xxxv.  5.  ‘a  terror  of  God’  is  best 
of  all. 


xxxv.  17.  ‘for  this  one  also  is  a  son 
for  thee’  expresses  the  Hebrew. 


xxxvi.  2.  ‘E.  had  taken’  is  more 
exact. 
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xxxvi,  7.  ‘was  too  great  for  them  | 
to'  for  ‘were  more  than  that  they 
might.’ 

xxxvi.  8.  ‘And  E.  dwelt’  for  ‘Thus 
dwelt  E.’ 

xxxvi.  15.  ‘are  the’  for  ‘were;’ 
omit  'son.' 

xxxvi.  16.  Omit  'and;'  'are'  for 
'were.'  So  vs.  18. 

xxxvi.  19.  ‘the  same  is  Edom’  for 
‘who  is  E.’  and  order  changed.  Why 
not  conformed  exactly  to  vs.  i  ? 

xxxvi.  20.  ‘the  inhabitants  of’  for 
‘who  inhabited.’ 

xxxvi.  21.  Add  ‘that  came,’ to  con¬ 
form  to  the  A.  V.  in  several  other 
passages  in  the  context.  These  sup¬ 
plied  words  might  well  have  been 
left  in  italics. 

x.xxvi.  23.  Change  of  order  and 
tense  of  verb.  So  vs.  25. 

xxxvi.  27.  Change  of  order.  So  18. 
xxxvi.  30.  ‘the  Horites’  for  ‘Hori.’ 
xxxvi.  34.  ‘the  Temanites’  for  ‘Te- 
mani.’ 

xxxvi.  43.  ‘This  is’  for  ‘;  he  is.' 
xxxvii.  2.  ‘and  he  was  a  lad’  for 
‘and  the  lad  was;'  ‘the  evil  report  of 
them  unto  their  father’  for  ‘unto  his 
father  their  evil  report.’ 

xxxvii.  4.  Omit  ‘when;’  add  ‘and.’ 
xxxvii.  9.  Omit  ‘the’  (eleven), 
xxxvii.  14.  ‘now’  for  ‘I  pray  thee;’ 
‘flock’  for  ‘flocks.’ 

xxxvii.  16.  ‘  the  flock '  for  ‘  their 
flocks.’  Why  italics  more  than  vs.  13  ? 

xxxvii.  18.  Omit  ‘When;’  ‘and’  for 
‘even.’ 

xxxvii.  20.  ‘one  of  the  pits’  for 
‘some  pit;’  ‘an’  for  ‘some.’ 

xxxvii.  21.  ‘hand’  for  ‘hands;’  ‘take 
his  life’  for  ‘kill  him.’ 

xxxvii.  22.  Omit  'but;'  ‘but’  for 
‘and;’  omit  ‘again,’ 
xxxvii.  23.  Omit  ‘out;’  ‘the’  for  ‘his.’ 


xxxvi.  7.  ‘had  become  too  great’  is 
the  original. 


xxxvii.  13.  ‘Are  ....  feeding’  for 
‘Do  ...  .  feed;’  ‘that  I  may’  for  ‘and 
1  will.’ 

xxxvii.  16.  ‘am  seeking’  for  ‘seek.’ 
xxxvii.  17.  ‘saying’  for  ‘say.’ 

xxxvii.  19.  ‘is  coming’ for ‘cometh.’ 
xxxvii.  20.  ‘and  let  us  say,  .  .  that 
we  may  see  what  his  dreams  become’ 
more  accurately  expresses  the  Heb. 

xxxvii.  21.  Rev.  should  have  adopt¬ 
ed  ‘smite  him  mortally’  here,  making 
the  same  substitution  they  did  in 
Deut.  xix.  6,  after  the  example  of  the 
A.  V.  itself  in  Deut.  xix.  ii. 
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xxxvii.  24.  ‘the’  for  ‘a.’ 
xxxvii.  25.  Add  ‘travelling.’ 


xxxvii.  27.  Omit  'and;'  ‘hearkened 
unto  him’  for  ‘were  content.’ 
xxxvii.  28.  ‘And’  for  ‘Then.’ 
xxxvii.  31.  ‘he -goat’ for  ‘kid  of  the 
goats.’ 

xxxvii.  35.  ‘And’  for  ‘Thus.’ 
xxxvii.  36.  ‘the’  for  'and' 
xxxviii.  5.  Omit  ‘conceived  and.’ 
xxxviii.  6.  ‘and  her’  for  ‘whose.’ 
This  change  looks  like  an  oversight, 
for  see  vss.  i  and  2. 
xxxviii.  9.  Omit  ‘that.’ 
xxxviii.  10.  ‘was  evil  in  the  sight 
of’  for  ‘displeased;’  ‘and’  for  ‘where¬ 
fore.’ 

xxxviii.  II.  ‘he  also  die,  like  his 
brethren’  for  ‘peradventure  he  die 
also,  as  his  brethren  did.' 

xxxviii.  12.  ‘Timnah’  for  ‘Tim- 
nath.’  So  vss.  13,  14. 

xxxviii.  14.  Change  of  order;  ‘her’ 
for  ‘a;’  ‘the  gate  of  Enaim’  for  ‘an 
open  place.’ 

xxxviii.  17.  Add  ‘of  the  goats.’  So 
vs.  20. 

xxxviii.  18.  ‘them  to’  for  'it.' 
xxxviii.  20.  ‘the’  for  'his.' 
xxxviii.  21.  ‘Then’  for  ‘And;’  ‘her’ 
for  ‘that;’  ‘at  Enaim’  for  ‘openly;’ 
‘hath  been’  for  'was;'  ‘here’  for  ‘in 
this  place' 

xxxviii.  22.  ‘have  not  found’  for 
‘cannot  find;’  omit  'that;'  ‘hath  been’ 
for  ‘was;’  ‘here’  for  ‘in  this  place.’ 
xxxviii.  24.  ‘moreover’  for  ‘also.’ 
xxxviii.  26.  ‘is’  for  ‘  hath  been  ;  ’ 
‘forasmuch  as’  for  ‘because  that.’ 

xxxviii.  28.  Omit  ‘the’  (one);  ‘a’  for 
‘his.’ 


xxxvii.  24.  ‘the  pit  being  empty, 
without  water’ — circumstantial. 

xxxvii.  25.  ‘was  coming.’  ‘came’ 
is  used  by  Rev.  for  perfects,  pluper¬ 
fects,  and  participles;  ‘proceeding,  to 
carry  them  down’  would  be  less  am¬ 
biguous. 

xxxvii.  27.  ‘obeyed’  or  ‘acquiesced’ 
would  be  better. 


xxxvii.  36.  ‘the  officer  of  P.,  the 
chief  of  the  body  guard’  is  more  ex¬ 
act. 

xxxviii.  g.  ‘in  order  not  to  give’  is 
more  exact. 


xxxviii.  16.  ‘if  thou  mayest’  is  more 
exact. 

xxxviii.  17.  ‘was  putting’ for ‘laid.’ 


xxxviii.  24.  ‘  that  she  may  be 

burned’  is  better. 

xxxviii.  25.  ‘was  being  brought 
forth’  is  perhaps  demanded  for  the 
participle. 
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xxxviii.  29.  ‘Wherefore  hast  thou 
made  a  breach  for  thyself?’  for  ‘How 
hast  thou  broken  forth  ?  this  breach 
be  upon  thee.’ 

xxxix.  I.  Add  ‘the;’  ‘hand’  for 
‘hands.’ 

xxxix.  5.  Omit  ‘had.’ 

xxxix.  6.  'that  was  with  him’  for 
‘he  had.’ 


xxxix.  II.  ‘he’  for  ‘Joseph.’ 
xxxix.  20.  ‘the’  for  ‘a.’ 
xl.  I.  Omit  ‘had.’ 
xl.  2.  ‘his  two’  for  ‘two  0/.' 
xl.  7.  ‘ward  in  his  master’s  house’ 
for  ‘the  ward  of  his  lord’s  house.’ 

xl.  8.  ‘none  that  can  interpret  it’ 
for  ‘no  interpreter  of  it;’  ‘it  me’  for 
‘me  them.' 
xl.  10.  ‘its’  for  ‘her.’ 
xl.  13.  Change  of  order.’  So  vs.  19. 
xl.  14.  ‘have  me  in  thy  remem¬ 
brance’  for  ‘think  on  me.’ 

xl.  16.  ‘three  baskets  of  white  bread 
were  on  my  head’  for  'I  had  three  w. 
baskets  on  my  head.’ 

xl.  20.  ‘the  head’  is  repeated,  as  in 
the  original, 
xli.  2.  Change  of  order, 
xli.  6.  Change  of  order, 
xli.  7.  Omit  first  ‘seven.’ 
xli.  10.  Change  of  order ;  omit 
'both.' 

xli.  12.  Change  of  order, 
xli.  15.  ‘when  thou  hearest  a  dream 
thou  canst’  for  ‘thou  canst  understand 
a  dream  to.’ 

xli.  20.  Omit  ‘the’  (ill), 
xli.  25.  Change  of  order, 
xli.  27.  Add  ‘also;’  add  ‘;  they.’ 
xli.  28.  ‘spake’  for  ‘have  spoken;’ 
‘hath  shewed’  for  ‘sheweth.’ 

xli.  31.  ‘that  famine  which  follow- 
eth’  for  ‘that  famine  following.’ 


xxxix.  I.  ‘the’  for  'an.' 
xxxix.  3.  ‘was  doing  .  .  .  was  pros¬ 
pering’  is  demanded  by  the  original. 
So  vs.  23. 

xxxix.  6.  ‘was  eating’  is  exact; 
marg.  needed  in  text  to  prevent  am¬ 
biguity. 

xxxix.  8.  Adopt  marg. 
xxxix.  9.  Marg.  is  the  correct  read¬ 
ing. 

xx.\ix.  10.  'or  is  better  omitted, 
xxxix.  22.  ‘of  all  which  they  were 
doing  there,  he  became  doer’  is  near¬ 
er  the  original. 

xl.  8.  ‘interpreter  of  it  there  is 
none’  is  better.  So  xli.  15. 

xl.  10.  ‘and  just  as  it  was  sprout¬ 
ing’  or  ‘scarcely  had  it  sprouted  when’ 
is  more  correct  than  Rev. 

xl.  15.  ‘should  have’  for  ‘should.’ 
xl.  17.  ‘were  eating’  for  ‘did  eat.’ 

xli.  1-3.  The  force  of  these  parti¬ 
ciples  should  be  expressed  in  the 
English.  So  vss.  5,  6,  17,  18,  19,  22, 
23,  27,  29. 

xli.  4.  ‘And’  for  ‘So.’ 
xli.  9.  ‘I  am  about  to  make  men¬ 
tion  of’  gives  force  of  Hebrew. 

xli.  15.  ‘although  I  have  heard  .  .  . 
in  order  to  interpret  it’  is  more  exact. 

xli.  21.  ‘And’  or  ‘Then’  for  ‘So.’ 
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xli.  35.  ‘for’  for  ‘  and  let  them 
keep,’  which  is  carried  to  end  of  vs. 

xli.  36.  ‘the’  for  ‘that;’  add  ‘a’ 
(store). 

xli.  38,  39.  Omit  'is,'  'art.' 
xli.  45.  Omit  ‘all.’ 
xli.  50.  ‘year’  for  ‘years.’ 
xli.  51.  Change  of  order, 
xli.  56.  ‘was’  for  ‘waxed’  (sore), 
xli.  57.  Omit  ‘that ;’ omit ‘jtf’ (sore); 
‘the  earth’  for  ‘lands.’ 
xlii.  I.  Omit  ‘when;’  add  ‘and.’ 
xlii.  6.  Omit  'and.' 
xlii.  13.  Add  ‘We.’ 

xlii.  16.  ‘bound’  for  ‘kept  in  pris¬ 
on;’  omit  'any.' 

xlii.  19.  ‘  your  prison  house’  for 
‘the  house  of  your  prison;’  add  ‘but.’ 
xlii.  20.  ‘and’  for  ‘But.’ 

xlii.  22.  Change  of  order. 

xlii.  23.  ‘for  there  was  an  interpre¬ 
ter  between  them’  for  ‘for  he  spake 
unto  them  by  an  interpreter.’ 

xlii.  24.  Omit  ‘again;’  ‘Simeon  from 
among  them’  for  ‘from  them  S.’ 
xlii.  25.  ‘was  it  done’  for  ‘did  he.’ 
xlii.  26.  ‘their’  for  ‘the.’ 
xlii.  27.  ‘and’  for  ‘for;’  change  or¬ 
der. 

xlii.  28.  ‘  turned  trembling  ’  for 
‘were  afraid;’  ‘one  to  another,  saying’ 
for  ‘saying  one  to  another.’ 

xlii.  29.  ‘had  befallen  them’  for 
‘befell  unto  them.’ 
xlii.  30.  Omit  'who  is.' 
xlii.  33.  Omit  'here;'  ‘houses’  for 
‘households.’ 

xlii.  35.  Omit  'both;'  ‘their’ for  ‘the.’ 
xlii.  38.  ‘only  is  left’  for  ‘is  left 
alone.’ 

xliii.  7.  Omit  ‘as;’  'concerning  our¬ 
selves’  for  ‘of  our  state;’  ‘concerning’ 
for  ‘of;’  ‘in  any  wise’  for  ‘certainly.’ 


xli.  40.  Adopt  first  margin. 


xlii.  5.  ‘were  coming’  for  second 
‘came.’ 

xlii.  6.  Circumstantial  clause, 
xlii.  7.  Use  ‘when’  here;  ‘have  ye 
come’  for  ‘come.’ 

xlii.  16.  ‘that  he  may  bring,’  ‘be 
ye  bound,’  are  needed. 


xlii.  20.  ‘that  may  be  verified  .  .  . 
and  ye  not  die’  is  the  Hebrew. 

xlii.  21,  22.  ‘did  not  hear’  for  ‘would 
not  hear.’ 

xlii.  23.  ‘the  interpreter  was  be¬ 
tween  them’  is  correct;  ‘was  heark¬ 
ening’  is  more  literal. 


xlii.  25.  ‘and  they  filled’  is  more 
exact. 


xlii.  34.  ‘that  I  may  know’ — volun- 
tative. 

xlii.  36.  ‘would  take’  for  ‘will  take.’ 
xlii.  37.  ‘Thou  mayest  slay’  for 
‘Slay.’ 

xliii.  4.  ‘If  thou  art  about  [or 
‘ready’]  to  send’  is  to  be  preferred. 
The  negative  of  this  in  vs.  5. 

xliii.  8.  The  impfs.  express  pur¬ 
pose. 
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xliii.  10.  Change  of  order;  ‘a’  for 
‘this.’ 

xliii.  II.  Omit  'must.' 


xliii.  16.  ‘the’  for  ‘these’  (twice). 

xliii.  22.  ‘hand’  for  ‘hands.’ 
xliii.  28.  ‘the’  for  ‘their.’ 
xliii.  29.  Change  of  order;  ‘young¬ 
est’  for  ‘younger.’ 


xliv.  4.  Add  ‘were.’ 


xliv.  5.  Change  of  order, 
xliv.  6.  Omit  ‘same.’ 
xliv.  7.  ‘such  words  as  these’  for 
‘these  words;’  ‘such  a  thing’  for  ‘ac¬ 
cording  to  this  thing.’ 
xliv.  9.  Omit  ‘both.’ 
xliv.  II.  ‘hasted,  and’  for  ‘speedily.’ 
xliv.  14.  ‘and’  for  ‘for.’ 
xliv.  16.  ‘in  whose  hand’  for  ‘with 
whom.’ 

xliv.  17.  Omit ‘but;’ ‘but’ for  ‘and.’ 
xliv.  25.  Omit  'and' 
xliv.  28.  ‘have  not  seen’  for  ‘saw.’ 
xliv.  29.  Add  ‘one.’ 
xliv.  33.  Change  of  order, 
xliv.  34.  Omit  ‘peradventure.’ 
xlv.  2.  Add  first  ‘heard.’ 
xlv.  5.  ‘And’  added  and  ‘therefore’ 
omitted. 

xlv.  6.  Changes  of  order. 

xlv.  7.  ‘you  alive’  for  ‘your  lives.’ 

xlv.  8.  Omit  ‘a’  (ruler). 

xlv.  II.  Changes  of  order. 

xlv.  15.  ‘and’  for  ‘moreover.’ 


xliii.  9.  First  two  verbs  express 
purpose;  marg.  should  be  adopted,  or 
this,  ‘then  I  shall  have  become  cul¬ 
pable  before  thee  for  my  whole  life.’ 

xliii.  10.  ‘gone  back  twice  over’  is 
the  proper  rendering. 

xliii.  II.  ‘it  be’  is  hardly  needed, 
xliii.  14.  ‘and  let  him  release’  is  the 
proper  rendering  of  this  perfect  with 
strong  V 

xliii.  18.  ‘in  order  to’  or  ‘to’  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  ‘that  he  may,’  though  the 
latter  is  not  incorrect. 

xliii.  21.  ‘had  come’  is  preferable 
to  ‘came.’ 

xliii.  34.  Adopt  margins, 
xliv.  3.  ‘The  morning  had  dawned, 
when,’  etc.,  as  in  xix.  23. 

xliv. 4.  ‘They  themselves  (or  These) 
had  not  gone  out  far  from  the  city, 
when  J.  said  .  .  .  and  overtake  .... 
and  say,’  etc.,  is  needed  here, 
xliv.  5.  Customary  imperfects. 


xliv.  12.  Follow  Heb.  order  and 
omit  'and' 

xliv.  14.  ‘he  being  yet  there’ — cir¬ 
cumstantial. 

xliv.  16.  ‘can’  (three  times)  better 
than  ‘shall;’  ‘was’  for  ‘is.’  So  vs.  17. 
xliv.  24.  ‘had  come  up’  is  better, 
xliv.  30.  Adopt  margin,  and  thus 
conform  to  i  Sam.  xviii.  i. 
xliv.  31.  Change  ‘shall’  to  ‘will.’ 
xliv.  34.  ‘can  I  .  .  .  and  the  lad  not 
with  me  ?’  is  better. 


xlv.  7.  Marg.  to  be  adopted, 
xlv.  12.  Two  participles  to  be  ren 
dered  as  such. 
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xlv.  26.  ‘his’  for  ‘Jacob’s.’ 


xlvi.  25.  Change  of  order, 
xlvi.  28.  ‘shew  the  way  before  him’ 
for  ‘direct  his  face.’ 
xlvi.  30.  ‘that’  for  ‘because.’ 
xlvi.  32.  ‘they  have  been  keepers 
of  cattle’  for  ‘their  trade  hath  been 
to  feed  cattle.’  Similarly  vs.  34. 

xlvi.  34.  ‘and’  for  'and  also.’  So 
xlvii.  3. 

xlvii.  2.  ‘And  from  among  his 
brethren  he  took  five  men’  for  ‘And 
he  took  some  of  his  brethren,  even 
five  men.’ 

xlvii.  4.  Add  ‘And;’  omit  ‘more¬ 
over;’  omit  ‘For;’  change  of  order. 

xlvii.  6.  Add  ‘thy’  (brethren);  ‘able 
men’  for  ‘men  of  activity.’ 

xlvii.  8.  Hebrew  idiom  restored. 
So  vs.  28. 

xlvii.  13.  Omit  'all.' 
xlvii.  15.  ‘the  money  was  all  spent’ 
for  ‘money  failed;’  ‘our  for  ‘the.’ 

xlvii.  17.  Add  ‘the’  (horses);  omit 
‘cattle  of;’  add  second  ‘in  exchange.’ 

xlvii.  18.  Add  ‘And;’  omit  ‘it;'  add 
‘all;’  change  of  order  with  subs,  of 
‘and’  for  ‘also’  and  ‘the’  for  ‘our.’ 
xlvii.  19.  Add  ‘and’  (that), 
xlvii.  20.  ‘So’  for  ‘And;’  ‘and’  for 
‘so.’ 

xlvii.  21.  Add  ‘the’  (cities);  ‘bor¬ 
der’  for  ‘borders.’ 

xlvii.  22.  ‘from’  for  ‘assigned  them 
of.’ 


xlv.  16.  Omit  ‘thereof’  and  render 
‘And  the  report  was  heard,’  etc. 

xlv.  18.  ‘that  I  may  give  .  .  .  and 
ye  eat,’  etc.,  is  more  faithful  to  orig¬ 
inal. 

xlv.  23.  ‘samples’  or  ‘portions  of 
the  good  things’  is  more  exact. 

xlv.  24.  Rev.  is  ambiguous.  ‘Do 
not  act  angrily  on  the  way’  is  clear, 
xlv.  26.  Supply  ‘that’  (he  was  ruler), 
xlvi.  4.  The  emphatic  pronoun  ‘I’ 
should  be  brought  out — ‘I  myself.’ 

xlvi.  8.  It  would  be  better  to  fol¬ 
low  the  order  of  the  original. 

xlvi.  10.  ‘the  C.  woman’  for  ‘a.’  etc. 
xlvi.  26.  Adopt  margin, 
xlvi.  31.  Adopt  voluntatives. 
xlvi.  33.  ‘And  let  it  come  to  pass’ 
is  better. 


xlvii.  2.  It  should  be  ‘from  the 
whole  number  of  his  brethren,’  etc. 


xlvii.  6.  ‘land  of  E.  itself’  expresses 
the  Hebrew. 

xlvii.  12.  Marg.  is  more  exact, 
xlvii.  14.  ‘were  buying’  is  more 
accurate. 

xlvii.  15.  ‘has  failed’  for  ‘faileth.’ 
xlvii.  16.  ‘that  I  may  give,’  ‘has 
failed,’  are  needed. 

xlvii.  18.  ‘possessions  of  cattle.’ 
For  the  key,  see  xxvi.  14;  ‘rather’  for 
‘how  that,’  with  ‘that  if’  in  margin. 

xlvii.  19.  ‘that  we  may  be,’  etc.,  is 
demanded  by  the  original. 
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xlvii.  24.  ‘a  fifth’  for  ‘the  fifth  part.’ 
xlvii.  26.  ‘only’  for  ‘except;’  ‘alone’ 
for  ‘only,  which.’ 

xlvii.  30.  ‘when  I  sleep’  for  ‘I  will 
lie;’  omit  ‘and.’ 

xlviii.  4.  ‘peoples’  for  ‘people.’ 
xlviii.  5.  Change  of  order;  add 
‘even;’  omit  ‘they.’ 
xlviii.  6.  ‘they’  for  'and.' 
xlviii.  7.  Omit  ‘yet;’  ‘still  some 
way’  for  ‘but  a  little  way.’ 

xlviii.  15.  Add  ‘the’  (God);  add 
‘hath.’ 

xlviii.  i6.  Add  ‘hath.’ 

xlix.  5.  ‘weapons  of  violence  are 
their  swords’  for  ‘instruments  of  cru¬ 
elty  are  in  their  habitations.’ 
xlix.  8.  Change  of  order. 


xlix.  10.  ‘the  ruler’s  staff’  for  ‘a 
lawgiver;’  ‘peoples’  for  ‘people.’ 
xlix.  II.  Add  ‘hath.’ 
xlix.  15.  Change  of  order;  ‘resting 
.  place’  for  ‘rest.’ 

xlix.  17.  ‘falleth’  for  ‘shall  fall.’ 
xlix.  22.  Omit  ’even;'  ‘His’  for 
‘whose.’ 

xlix.  24.  ‘One’  for  ’God.’ 


xlix.  27.  ‘is  a  wolf  that  ravineth’ 
for  ‘shall  ravin  as  a  wolf.’ 

xlix.  32.  Omit  ‘  the  purchase  of  ;  ’ 
omit  ‘of;’  ‘which  was  purchased’  for 
‘was.’ 

xlix.  33.  Omit  ‘had.’ 

1.  3.  ‘embalming’  for  ‘those  which 
are  embalmed.’ 

1.  4.  ‘  weeping  for  him  ’  for  ‘  his 
mourning.’ 


xlvii.  30.  ‘I  myself’  for  last  ‘I.’ 
xlviii.  2.  ‘is  coming’  for  ‘cometh.’ 
xlviii.  4.  The  force  of  the  parti¬ 
ciple  ought  in  some  way  to  appear. 

xlviii.  6.  Adopt  margin. 

xlviii.  9.  Last  clause  is  telic. 
xlviii.  14.  ’that  is,  he  crossed  his 
hands’  is  needed. 

xlviii.  15.  ‘ever  since  I  was  born’ is 
somewhat  more  accurate, 
xlviii.  16.  ‘is  redeeming’  is  better, 
xlviii.  21.  ‘am  about  to  die’  for  ‘die.’ 
xlix.  4.  is  confused  with 
‘thou  mayest  not  have  the  excellency’ 
or  ‘do  not  thou  have  the  e.’  is  correct. 

xlix.  8.  ‘must  thy  b.  praise  thee, 
thy  hand  being  (or  since  thy  hand 

will  be)  on . ;  thy  father’s  sons 

will,’  etc. 

xlix.  10.  The  first  of  marg.  should 
be  adopted  as  the  text. 

xlix.  12.  Omit  ‘shall  be.’ 


xlix.  24.  ‘active’  or  ‘agile’  for  ‘made 
strong.’ 

xlix.  25.  The  verbs  are  jussive.  So 
vs.  26. 

xlix.  27.  Use  the  present  tense, 
xlix.  28.  ’appropriate'  or  ’fitting' 
might  be  inserted  before  ‘blessing.’ 


1.  5.  ‘about  to  die’  for  ‘die;’  ‘and 
return’ — cohortative. 
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1.  10.  Change  of  order. 

1.  15.  ‘It  may  be  that  Joseph  will’ 
for  ‘Joseph  will  perad venture.’ 

1.  17.  Add  ‘that.’ 

1.  20.  ‘And’  for  ‘But.’ 

1.  24.  ‘but’  for  ‘and.’ 

III.  Lexicograi 
i.  2.  ‘waste’  for  ‘without  form.’ 


i.  II.  ‘put  forth’  for  ‘bring  forth;’ 
‘bearing’  for  ‘yielding’  (fruit), 
i.  12.  Omit  ‘and;’  ‘bearing’  for  ‘y.’ 

i.  21.  ‘the  great  sea-monsters’  for 
‘great  whales.’ 
i.  25.  ‘ground’  for  ‘earth.’ 


i.  29.  ‘yielding’  for  ‘bearing.’ 

ii.  I.  ‘heaven’  for  ‘heavens.’  • 
ii.  2.  ‘finished’  for  ‘ended.’ 

ii.  3.  ‘hallowed’  for  ‘sanctified.’ 


I.  15.  There  is  here  a  protasis,  the 
apodosis  not  being  expressed,  pre¬ 
sumably,  ‘what  can  we  do  ?’ 

1.  24.  ‘about  to  die’  for  ‘die.’ 

HicAL  Changes. 

i.  2.  Margin,  ‘was  brooding,’  for 
‘moved.’ 

i.  3.  ‘become’  or  ‘come  forth’  for 
‘there  be;’  ‘became’  for  ‘there  was.’ 
This  meaning  is  expressed  in  ii.  10; 
XV.  I,  and  elsewhere,  and  should  be 
restored  in  vss.  5,  6,  29;  iii.  20;  vii. 
10;  xii.  10;  XXXV.  5,  12,  13;  xlvii.  28; 
xlix.  17;  1.  9. 

i.  6.  ‘expanse’  for  ‘firmament,’  as 
in  marg.  So  render  yp'T  throughout. 

i.  10.  ‘Earth’ should  be  ‘Land.’  So 
vss.  24,  25;  ix.  2. 

i.  20.  Adopt  marginal  readings. 

i.  24.  Second  ‘  earth  ’  should  be 
‘land,’  as  disting,  from  ‘waters,’  vs. 
20;  ‘beast’  should  be  ‘wild  beast.’  So 
vs.  25;  vii.  14,  21;  viii.  i;  ix.  2. 

i.  26.  ‘cattle’  must  be  ‘beast,’  un¬ 
less  text,  emend,  of  verse  be  accept¬ 
ed.  See  vi.  7,  where  ‘beast’  is  right¬ 
ly  used  by  Rev.  covering,  as  it  does, 
both  wild  and  tame  mammals. 

i.  28.  ‘living  thing’  might  be  ‘ani¬ 
mal;’  ‘fill’  preferable  to  ‘replenish.’ 

i.  30.  ‘food’  as  much  as  in  ix.  3. 

ii.  2.  Unless  reading  of  Pesh,  be 
adopted,  'finished’  must  give  place  to 
‘ceased  from.’ 

ii.  4.  For  ‘generations’  use  ‘pro¬ 
ductions.’  In  vi.  9;  XXV.  19;  xxxvii. 
2,  use  ‘family  history’  or  the  like; 
omit  ‘the  Lord’  wherever  found,  and 
carry  ‘Jehovah’  into  the  text,  unless 
scholars  can  agree  upon  a  proper 
transliteration  of  mn',  which  is  of 
course  desirable.  Perhaps  enough  has 
been  said  upon  this  point,  but  its  im- 
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ii.  13.  ‘Cush’  for  ‘Ethiopia.’ 
ii.  14.  ‘in  front  of  A.’  for  ‘toward 
the  east  of  A.’ 


iii.  17.  ‘toil’  for  ‘sorrow.’ 


iv.  I.  ‘with  the  help  of'  for  ‘from.’ 


portance  must  answer  for  an  excuse 
for  more.  The  Rev.  show  a  hesitating 
policy  in  regard  to  this  word  which 
they  can  hardly  justify.  What,  e.  g., 
would  they  say  to  support  their  ren- 
derings  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  chap¬ 
ters  of  Exodus  hereby  cited  ? 

Verse.  A.  V.  Rev.  Remarks. 

vi.  2.  the  Lord  jehovah 

vi.  3.  JEHOVAH  JEHOVAH 

vi.  6.  the  Lord  Jehovah 

vi.  7.  the  Lord  Jehovah 

vi.  8.  the  Lord  Jehovah  cf.  vi.2 

vi.  29.  the  Lord  the  Lord  cf.  vi.6 

vii. 17.  the  Lord  the  Lord  cf.  vi.7 

And.  indeed,  it  being  a  proper 

name  in  all  passages,  nothing  can  be 
said  anywhere  in  support  of  this  sol¬ 
emn  re-endorsement '  of  an  errone¬ 
ous  view  of  God. 

ii.  12.  Carry  ‘beryl’  into  the  text. 

ii.  14.  If  ‘Hiddekel’  means  ‘Tigris’ 
the  latter  should  be  in  the  text;  omit 
marg.  ■* 

ii.  18.  Marg.  should  come  into  text 
and  into  vs.  20. 

ii.  23.  Unless  the  reading  of  LXX., 
Sam..  Onk.,  be  adopted  (‘from  her 
man’),  ‘a  man’  should  here  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  ‘Man.’ 

iii.  4.  ‘Ye  shall  not  die  at  all’  is 
better. 

iii.  5.  Omit  ‘then;’  ‘become  like’ 
for  ‘be  as.’ 

iii.  6.  ‘eating’  might  here  have  been 
used  for  ‘food.’ 

iii.  8.  Adopt  marg.  ‘sound’  and 
‘breeze.’ 

iii.  10.  Receive  marg. 

iii.  16.  ‘pain’  would  perhaps  be 
better  than  ‘sorrow.’ 

iii.  21.  ‘tunics’  or  ‘gowns’  for 
‘coats.’ 


>  It  amounts  to  that,  though,  of  course, 
the  Rev.  would  repudiate  direct  influence  of 
that  sort.  The  protest  of  Am.  Rev.  should 
be  mentioned. 
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iv.  7.  ‘croucheth’  for  ‘lieth.’ 
iv.  8.  ‘told’  for  ‘talked  with.’  See 
under  II. 

iv.  12.  ‘wanderer’  for  ‘vagabond.’ 
So  14. 

iv.  14.  ‘ground’ for ‘earth.’  So  vi. 
I,  7;  vii.  4,  8. 

iv.  15.  ‘appointed  a  sign  for’  for 
‘set  a  mark  upon;’  ‘smite’  for  ‘kill.’ 
iv.  20.  Omit  'of  sxtchas.' 
iv.  21.  ‘pipe’  for  ‘organ.’ 


V.  2g.  ‘for  our  work  and  for  the 
toil’  for  ‘concerning  our  work  and 
toil.’ 

vi.  4.  ‘The  Nephilim’  for  ‘There 
were  giants;’  ‘were  the'  for  'became.' 
vi.  5.  ‘the  Lord’  for  ‘God.’ 

vi.  9.  ‘righteous’  for  ‘just.’ 

vi.  12.  ‘saw’  for  ‘looked  upon.’ 

vi.  16.  ‘light’  for  ‘window;’  ‘to  a 
cubit’  for  ‘in  a  cubit.’ 

vii.  4.  ‘thing’  for  ‘substance.’ 

vii.  19.  ‘mountains’  for  ‘hills.’ 

vii.  23.  ‘was  left’  for  ‘remained 
alive' 

viii.  I.  ‘decreased’  for  ‘abated.’ 

viii.  7.  ‘and  it’  for  ‘which.’ 

viii.  9.  ‘to  the  ark’  for  ‘unto  the  a. ;’ 
‘and  he’  for  ‘then  he;’  ‘brought’  for 
‘pulled.’ 

viii.  II.  ‘at  eventide’  for  ‘in  the 
evening.’ 

viii.  12.  ‘and  she’  for  ‘which.’ 
viii.  13.  ‘hundred’  for  ‘hundredth.’ 
viii.  19.  ‘  moveth  ’  for  ‘creepeth;’ 
‘families’  for  ‘kinds.’ 


iv.  2.  ‘became  a  shepherd  .  .  .  be¬ 
came  an  agriculturist’  would  more 
nearly  express  the  orig.  Thye  is  as 
much  reason  for  giving  the  true  spell¬ 
ing  of  ‘Abel’  in  the  margin  as  of  ‘Eve’ 
in  iii.  20.  The  same  criticism  is  true 
of  ‘Enoch,’  V.  18,  etc. 

iv.  13.  Carry  ‘iniquity’  into  the 
text  and  omit  ‘punishment.’  Why 
this  passage  was  not  conformed  to 
xix.  15  does  not  appear. 

iv.  16.  Carry  marg.  into  text  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rev.  of  ii.  14. 

iv.  22.  ‘cutting  instrument’  is  not 
an  improvement  upon  ‘artificer’  un¬ 
less  the  Rev.  have  here  changed  the 
vowels  of  the  text.  It  is  better  to 
retain  them  and  supply  'father  of,' 
protecting  ourselves,  if  necessary,  by 
italics — ‘a  hammerer,  father  of  every 
artificer,’  etc. 

iv.  23.  Omit  marg. 

V.  2.  Carry  ‘Man’  into  text. 

V.  3.  Why  'a  son'  in  italics,  and 
‘children’— vi.  4;  xvi.  i;  xxx.  i — not? 

vi.  7.  Marg.  ®  preserves  the  figure; 
‘beast’  is  here  correct,  as  in  vii.  2; 
viii.  20,  but  it  should  have  replaced 
‘cattle’  in  vi.  20;  vii.  23;  viii.  17 : 
Deut.  xiv.  4  is  significant  here. 

vii.  II.  ‘same’  is  ambigpious. 
vii.  21.  Receive  marg. 
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viii.  21.  ‘for  that  the  imag.’  for  ‘for 
the  imag.’ 

ix.  3.  ‘food’  for  ‘meat;’  omit  ‘even;’ 
omit  ‘things.’ 

X.  5.  ‘of  these’  for  ‘by  these.’  So 
32.  ‘nations’  for  ‘Gentiles.’ 

X.  14.  ‘whence  went  forth  the  Phil¬ 
istines’  for  ‘out  of  whom  came  Phil- 
istim.’ 

X.  22,  23.  ‘sons’  for  ‘children’  (2). 
So  xlv.  21;  xlix.  8. 

xi.  2.  ‘east’  for  ‘from  the  east.’ 

xi.  g.  ‘was’  for  ‘is.’ 

xi.  28.  ‘in  the  presence  of  his  f.’ 
for  ‘before  his  f.’ 

xi.  30.  ‘And’  for  ‘But.’ 

xii.  4.  ‘went’  for  ‘departed.’ 

xii.  6.  ‘oak’  for  ‘plain.’ 


xii.  10.  ‘sore’  for  ‘grievous.’ 

xii.  15.  ‘And  the  p.’  for  ‘The  p. 
also;’  ‘praised  her  to  P.’  for  ‘com¬ 
mended  her  before  P.’ 

xiii.  8.  ‘are  brethren’  for  ‘be  b.’ 

xiii.  9.  ‘if  thou  take  for  ‘if  thou  de¬ 
part  to.’ 

xiii.  10.  ‘goest’  for  ‘comest.’ 

xiii.  18.  ‘moved’ for ‘removed;’ ‘by 
the  oaks’  for  ‘in  the  plain;’  ‘are’  for 
‘is.’ 

xiv.  I.  ‘Goiim’  for  ‘nations.’ 

xiv.  2.  ‘thy’  for  'these.' 

xiv.  8.  ‘they  set  the  battle  in  array 
against’  for  ‘they  joined  b.  with.’ 

xiv.  9.  ‘against’  for  ‘with,’  and 
omit  second  ‘with.’ 

xiv.  14.  ‘led  forth  his  trained  men’ 
for  ‘armed  his  t.  servants;’  om.‘own;’ 
omit  'them;'  ‘as  far  as’  for  ‘unto.’ 

xiv.  17.  ‘vjde’  for  ‘valley;’  ‘Vale’ 
for  ‘dale.’ 


viii.  21.  ‘to  himself’  better  than  ‘in 
his  heart.’ 

ix.  7.  Use  ‘swarm.’ 

ix.  10.  ‘all  the  animals  of  the  e.’ 
would  express  the  Hebrew. 

X.  5.  ‘isles’  should  be  ‘maritime 
regions.’ 

X.  21.  Omit  marg. 


xi.  4.  ‘asphalt’  or  ‘bitumen’  for 
‘slime,’  and  omit  marg. 

xii.  5.  ‘movable  property’  or  ‘pos¬ 
sessions’  or  ‘goods’  (xiv.  ii)  for  ‘sub¬ 
stance.’  So  XV.  14.  ‘persons’  for 
‘souls,’  as  xiv.  21. 

xii.  6.  ‘terebinth’  should  be  in  the 
text.  A  comparison  with  Jud.  ix.  6 
and  with  marg.  of  Gen.  xxxv.  4  shows 
that  Rev.  understood 

For  nfjN  they  have  substituted  ‘tere¬ 
binth’  in  Isa.  vi.  13;  Hos.  iv.  13;  why 
not,  then,  for  its  equivalent  in  Gen. 

xii.  6;  xiii.  18;  xiv.  13;  xviii.  i;  xxxv. 
4.  Attention  might  have  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  miO  may  not  be  a 
proper  name. 

xii.  16.  ‘he  received’  for  ‘he  had.’ 
Similarly  xiii.  5. 

xiii.  3.  ‘by  stages’  or  the  like  for 
‘on  his  journeys.’ 

xiii.  7.  ‘strife  arose’  for  ‘was  a  s.’ 

xiii.  12.  ‘led  a  tent  life’  or  ‘lived  as 
a  nomad’  for  ‘moved  his  tent;’  ‘be¬ 
fore’  for  ‘against.’ 

xiv.  3.  Adopt  marg.  So  vs.  5. 

xiv.  7.  For  ‘country,’  marg.  ‘field,’ 

place  ‘field  country’  in  the  text, 

xiv.  II.  ‘food’  for  ‘victuals.’ 
xiv.  14.  ‘mustered’  is  better  than 
‘led  forth,’  ‘tried’  than  ‘trained.’ 
xiv,  15.  Carry  marg.  into  text, 
xiv.  16.  ‘brought  back’  for  ‘brought 
again.’ 
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xiv.  23.  ‘a  thread  nor  a  shoelatch- 
el’  for  ‘from  a  t.  even  to  a  s. ‘nor 
aught’  for  ‘and  that  I  will  not  take 
anything.’ 

XV.  2.  Add  O.’  So  vs.  8. 

XV.  4.  ‘This  man’  for  ‘This.’ 

XV.  5.  Second  ‘tell’  for  ‘number.’ 

XV.  10.  Omit  ‘unto;’  ‘half  over 
against  the  other’  for  ‘piece  one 
against  another.’ 

XV.  17.  ‘flaming  torch’ for  ‘burning 
lamp.’ 

XV.  18.  ‘that’  for  ‘the  same.’ 

xvi.  2.  ‘handmaid’  for  ‘maid.’  So 
vss.  3,  5,  6,  8;  xxix.  24;  xxx.  9,  10, 
12,  18. 

xvi.  10.  ‘greatly  multiply’  for  ‘m. 
exceedingly.’ 

xvi.  13.  ‘Thou  art  a  God  that  seeth’ 
for  ‘Thou  God  seest  me;’  ‘even’  for 
‘also.’ 

xvii.  7.  ‘throughout’  for  ‘in.’  .So 
vss.  9,  12. 

xvii.  10.  ‘male’  for  ‘manchild.’  So 
vss.  12,  14. 

xvii.  I.  ‘by  the  oaks’  for  ‘in  the 
plains.’ 

xviii.  2.  ‘over  against’  for  ‘by,’ 

xviii.  5.  ‘forasmuch  as  ye  are’  for 
‘for  therefore  are  ye.’ 


xviii.  14.  ‘at  the  set  time’  for  ‘at 
the  time  appointed.’ 

xviii.  23.  ‘consume’  for  ‘destroy.’ 
So  vs.  24. 

xix.  2.  ‘aside’  for  ‘in.’ 
xix.  3.  ‘urged’  for  ‘pressed  upon.’ 
xix.  10.  ‘brought’  for  ‘pulled.’ 
xix.  19.  ‘overtake’  for  ‘take.’ 
xix.  23.  ‘came  into’  for  ‘entered 
into.’ 

xix.  28.  ‘land’  for  ‘country.’  So 


XV.  3.  ‘born’  is  hardly  correct. 
XV.  5.  ‘number’  for  ‘tell.’ 


XV.  II.  ‘frightened’  for  ‘drove.’ 


xvi.  2.  Adopt  margin,  or  perhaps 
substitute  ‘  descendants  ’  for  ‘  chil¬ 
dren.’ 

xvi.  12.  Substitute  first  margin. 


xviii.  5.  ‘lean’  or  ‘recline’  for  ‘rest 
yourselves.’ 

xviii.  6.  D'Kp  should  not  be  trans. 

xviii.  7.  ‘  prepare  ’  is  better  than 
‘dress.’  So  vs.  8.  The  word  is  ren¬ 
dered  ‘make’  in  xxvii.  7;  ‘took’  for 
‘fetched.’ 

xviii.  14.  Adopt  margin. 

xviii.  20.  ‘has  become’  for  ‘is.’ 

xix.  II.  ‘labored  in  vain’  for  ‘wea¬ 
ried  themselves.’ 

xix.  14.  ‘a  jester’  for  ‘one  that 
mocked.’ 

xix.  15.  ‘urged’ for  ‘hastened.’ 
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xxvi.  3,  4;  xxxiv.  2;  xlii.  33;  xlvii.  27. 

xix.  33.  ‘knew’  for  ‘perceived.’  So 
vs.  35. 

XX.  3.  ‘because  of  for  ‘for.’ 
xxi.  16.  ‘look  upon’  for  ‘see.’ 
xxi.  22.  Omit  ‘chief.’  So  vs.  32. 

xxi.  33.  ‘tarn,  tree’  for  ‘grove.’ 

xxii.  I.  ‘prove’  for  ‘tempt.’ 
xxii.  14.  ‘provided’  for  ‘seen.’ 
xxiii.  I.  Add  ‘the  life  of;’  om.  ‘old.’ 
xxiii.  3.  ‘rose’ for 'stood.’  So  vs.  7. 

‘children’  for  ‘sons.’  So  vss.  16,  20; 
XXV.  10. 

xxlv.  3.  ‘for’  for  ‘unto.’  So  vss.  4,  7. 
xxiv.  7.  ‘nativity’  for  ‘kindred.  So 
xxi.  13. 

xxiv.  13.  ‘fountain’  for  ‘well.’  So 
vss.  16,  29,  30,  42,  43,  45;  xlix.  22. 
xxiv.  20.  Omit  ‘water.’ 
xxiv.  22.  ‘ring’  for  ‘earring.’  So 
vs.  30. 

xxiv.  28.  Omit  ‘t/iem  of;'  ‘words’ 
for  ‘things.’ 
xxiv.  37.  ‘for’  for  ‘to.’ 
xxiv.  38.  ‘for’ for ‘unto.’  So  vs.  48. 
xxiv.  43.  Omit  ‘water.’  So  vs.  45. 
xxiv.  44.  ‘appointed’  for  ‘pointed 
out.’ 

xxiv.  47.  ‘ring  upon  her  nose’  for 
‘earring  upon  her  face.’ 

xxiv.  60.  ‘ten  thousands’  for  ‘mill¬ 
ions.’ 

xxiv.  62.  ‘Beer-’  for  ‘the  well.’  So 

XXV.  II. 

XXV.  I.  ‘And’  for  ‘Then  again;’ 
‘another’  for  ‘a.’ 

XXV.  16.  ‘villages’  for  ‘towns;’  ‘en¬ 
campments’  for  ‘castles.’ 

XXV.  18.  ‘he  abode’  for  'and  he 
died.’ 

XXV.  19.  Add  ‘in.’ 
xxvi.  3.  ‘establish’ for ‘perform.’ 
xxvi.  12.  ‘found’  for  ‘received.’ 
xxvi.  17.  ‘encamped’  for  ‘pitched 
his  tent.’  So  xxxiii.  18. 

xxvi.  20.  ‘contended’  for  ‘strove.’ 


xxi.  9.  Adopt  margin, 
xxi.  19.  Adopt  margin, 
xxi.  23.  Adopt  margin. 

x.xii.  2.  ‘Say’  or  ‘name  to  thee’  for 
‘tell  thee  of.’ 


xxiv.  10.  Omit  margin. 


xxiv.  26.  'his  head'  for  ‘his  head.’ 

xxiv.  33.  ‘  something  to  eat  ’  for  ' 
‘meat.’ 


xxiv,  63.  ‘to  weep’  should  at  least 
be  in  marg. 


XXV.  18.  Adopt  marginal  readings. 

XXV.  20.  ‘Syrian’  should  be  ‘Ara- 
mean.’  So  xxviii.  5. 

XXV.  25.  Adopt  marg. 

XXV.  27.  ‘mild’  for  ‘plain.’ 

XXV.  29.  ‘cooked’  for  ‘sod.’ 

.xxv.  31.  ‘This  day’  means  ‘Now.’ 
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xxvi.  26.  ‘host’  for  ‘army.’ 
xxvi.  28.  ‘plainly’  for  ‘certainly.’ 


xxvii.  35.  ‘guile’  for  ‘subtilty.’ 
xxvii.  40.  ‘break  loose’  for  ‘have 
the  dominion  ;’  ‘shake’  for  ‘break.’ 

.xxvii.  45.  ‘bereaved’  for  ‘deprived 
also.’ 

xxviii.  3.  ‘company’  for  ‘multi¬ 
tude;’  ‘peoples’  for  ‘people.’ 
xxviii.  6.  ‘Now’  for  ‘When.’ 
xxviii.  22.  ‘set  up’  for  ‘set.’  So 
XXXV.  20. 

xxix.  I.  ‘to’  for  ‘into;’  ‘children’  for 
‘people.’ 

xxix.  6.  ‘Is  it  well  with  him’  for 
‘Is  he  well;’  ‘it  is’  for  ‘he  is.’ 
xxix.  32.  Add  ‘for.’ 

XXX.  8.  ‘mighty’  for  ‘great.’ 

XXX.  13.  ‘happy’  for  ‘blessed.’ 

XXX.  16.  ‘from’  for  ‘out  of.’ 

XXX.  27.  ‘divined’  for  ‘learned  by 
experience.’ 

XXX.  32.  ‘brown’  for  ‘black.’  So 
vs.  33. 

XXX.  33.  ‘hereafter’  for  ‘in  time  to 
come;’  ‘concerning’  for  ‘for.’ 

XXX.  35.  ‘black  ones’  for  ‘brown.’ 

XXX.  37.  ‘fresh’  for  ‘green;’  ‘al¬ 
mond’  for  ‘hazel;’  ‘of  the  plane’  for 
‘chestnut.’ 

XXX.  38.  ‘over  against’  for  ‘before.’ 
XXX.  40.  ‘black’  for  ‘brown;’  ‘flock’ 
for  ‘cattle.’  So  vss.  41,  42;  xxxi.  8, 
10(2),  12,  41. 

xxxi.  8.  ‘wages’  for  ‘hire.’ 
xxxi.  10.  ‘he  goats'  for  ‘rams.’  So 
vs.  12. 

xxxi.  II.  ‘said’  for  ‘spake.’ 
xxxi.  16.  Add  ‘away.’ 
xxxi.  18.  ‘substance’  for  ‘goods,’ 
why  more  than  xiv.  16  ? ;  ‘gathered’ 
for  ‘gotten’  (2);  ‘unto’  for*  in.’ 

VoL.  XLIII.  No.  172. 


xxvi.  8.  ‘through  the  w.’  for  ‘at  a 
w.’  See  Prov.  vii.  6. 

xxvii.  8.  ^  —  ‘in  reference  to.’ 
.xxvii.  12.  ‘jester’  for  ‘deceiver.’ 
x.xvii.  28.  ‘fertile  fields’  for  ‘fat¬ 
ness.’  So  vs.  39. 

xxvii.  40.  ‘struggle’  or  ‘exert  thy¬ 
self’  for  ‘break  loose.’ 


xxix.  17.  ‘weak’  or  ‘dull’  for  ‘ten¬ 
der;’  ‘of  good  form  and  good  looking’ 
for  ‘beautiful  and  well  favored.’  So 
xxxix.  6. 

XXX.  14.  Adopt  marg.  So  through¬ 
out  the  account. 

XXX.  20.  probably  means  ‘ele¬ 
vate,’  not  ‘dwell.’ 

XXX.  33.  ‘rectitude’  or  ‘honesty’  is 
better  than  ‘righteousness.’ 

XXX.  35.  ‘striped’  for  ‘ringstraked.’ 
So  vss.  39,  40;  xxxi.  8  (2),  10,  12. 

XXX.  37.  Adopt  margin;  uncov¬ 
ering  the  white’  would  avoid  tautol¬ 
ogy  in  the  English. 


.xxxi.  I.  ‘made  all  this  wealth’  for 
‘gotten  all  this  glory.’ 
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xxxi.  19.  ‘teraphim’  for  ‘images.’  | 
So  vss,  34,  35. 

xxxi.  25.  ‘came  up  with'  for  ‘over-  | 
took.’ 

xxxi.  34.  ‘felt  about’  for  ‘searched.’ 
So  vs.  37. 

xxxi.  35.  ‘manner’  for  ‘custom.’ 
xxxi.  37.  ‘two’  for  ‘both.’ 

.xxxi.  40.  ‘fled’  for  ‘departed.’ 
xxxi.  42.  ‘Fear’  for  ‘fear.’  So  vs. 
53- 

xxxi.  43.  ‘flocks’  for  ‘cattle’  (2). 
xxxi.  46.  ‘by’  for  ‘upon.’ 
xxxi.  51.  ‘set’  for  ‘cast.’ 
xxxi.  54.  ‘in  the  mountain’  for  ‘up¬ 
on  the  mount.’ 

xxxii.  3.  ‘field’  for  ‘country.’ 
xxxii.  7.  Add  second  ‘was;’  ‘com¬ 
panies’  for  ‘bands.’  .So  vs.  10. 

xxxii.  9.  ‘do  thee  good’  for  ‘deal 
well  with  thee.’ 

xxxii.  22.  ‘handmaids’  for  ‘women- 
servants;’  ‘children’  for  ‘sons.’ 
xxxii.  23.  ‘stream’  for  ‘brook.’ 
xxxiii.  8.  ‘company’  for  ‘drove.’ 
xxxiii.  II.  ‘gift’  for  ‘blessing.’ 
xxxiv.  2.  ‘humbled’  for  ‘defiled.’ 
xxxiv.  7.  ‘in’  for  ‘out.’ 
xxxiv.  13.  ‘with  guile’  for  ‘deceit¬ 
fully;’  ‘spake’  for  ‘said.’  So  xli.  17. 
xxxiv.  25.  ‘unawares’  for  ‘boldly.’ 
xxxiv.  26.  ‘forth’  for  ‘out.’ 
xxxiv.  28.  ‘  flocks  ’  for  ‘  sheep  ;  ’ 
‘herds’  for  ‘oxen.’ 
xxxiv.  30.  ‘smite’  for  ‘slay.’ 

XXXV.  9.  ‘from’  for  ‘out  of.’ 

XXXV.  13.  ‘spake’  for  ‘talked.’  So  j 


xxxi.  19.  ‘  teraphim  ’  are  ‘  house 
gods.’ 

xxxi.  20.  Adopt  ‘  Aramean  ;  ’  ‘  de¬ 
ceived’  or  ‘deluded’  preferable  to 
text.  So  in  vss.  26,  27. 

xxxi.  34.  ‘saddle’  for  'furniture.’ 


xxxi.  40.  ‘heat’  for  ‘drought.’ 


xxxi.  49.  ‘hidden’  for  ‘absent.’ 


.x.xxii.  6.  ‘have  obtained’  for  ‘have.’ 


xxxiii.  8.  ‘favor’  preferable  to 
‘grace.’  So  vs.  15;  xxxiv.  ii. 
xxxiii.  14.  ‘softly’  should  be  ‘at  my 
j  ease’  or  ‘slowly.’ 


14- 

xxxvi.  6.  ‘souls’  for  ‘persons,’  why? 
‘possessions’  for  ‘substance;’  ‘gath¬ 
ered’  for  ‘got.’ 

xxxvi.  7.  ‘substance’  for  ‘riches.’ 
xxxvi.  24.  ‘hot  springs’ for ‘mules.’ 
xxxvi.  30.  ‘according  to’  for  ‘a- 
mong.’ 


xxxvi.  15.  ‘chiefs’  or  ‘chiliarchs’ 
for  ‘dukes.’  So  throughout. 

xxxvii.  3.  ‘sons’  for  ‘children  ;’ 
adopt  marg.  The  retention  of  text 
here  is  incomprehensible.  So  vs.  23. 
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xxxvii.  7.  ‘came’  for  second  ‘stood.’ 
xxxvii.  II.  ‘kept  ...  in  mind’  for 
‘observed.’ 

xxxvii.  22.  ‘deliver’  for  ‘rid;’  ‘re¬ 
store’ for  ‘deliver.’ 

xxxvii.  33.  ‘torn’  for  ‘rent.’ 
xxxvii.  34.  ‘garments’ for ‘clothes.’ 
.xxxvii.  35.  ‘to’  for  ‘into;’  ‘to’  for 
‘unto.’  So  XX.  16. 


xxxviii.  8.  ‘perform  t.  d.  of  a  h.  b. 
u.  her’  for  ‘marry  her.’ 

xxxviii.  II.  ‘grown  up’  for  ‘grown.’ 
So  vs.  14. 

xxxviii.  15.  ‘for’  for  ‘because.’ 
xxxviii.  18.  ‘cord’  for  ‘bracelets.’ 
xxxviii.  ig.  ‘put  off’  for  ‘laid  by.’ 
xxxviii.  23.  ‘put  to  shame’  for 
‘blamed.’ 

xxxviii.  25.  ‘cords’  for  ‘bracelets.’ 
xxxix.  4.  ‘ministered  unto’  for 
‘served.’  So  xl.  4. 

xxxix.  8.  ‘put’  for  ‘committed;’  ‘in¬ 
to’  for  ‘in.’ 

xxxix.  II.  ‘work’  for  ‘business.’ 
xxxix.  15.  ‘by’  for  ‘with.’  So  vs. 
18. 

xxxix.  16.  ‘master’  for  ‘lord.’ 
xxxix.  21.  ‘kindness  unto  him’  for 
‘him  mercy.’ 

xl.  6.  ‘saw’  for  ‘looked  upon.’ 
xl.  8.  ‘it  me’  for  ‘me  them' 
xl.  13.  ‘thine  office’  for  ‘thy  place;’ 
‘give’  for  ‘deliver.’ 

xli.  2.  ‘reed-grass’  for  ‘meadow.’ 
So  vs.  18. 

xli.  7.  ‘swallowed  up’  for  ‘de¬ 
voured.’  So  vs.  24. 


xxxvii.  7.  ‘surrounded’  is  better. 

xxxvii.  18.  ‘sought  to  entrap  him’ 
seems  more  probable  than  Rev. 

xxxvii.  25.  Carry  marg.  ®  (ist),  ^  * 
to  text. 

xxxvii.  35.  ‘Sheol’  should  be  in  the 
text.  So  wherever  it  occurs.  Of  the 
65  instances  of  its  use  (rend,  in  A.V. 
‘the  grave,’  ‘the  pit,’  or  ‘hell’)  Rev. 
have  restored  it  in  30,  placing  ‘the 
grave’  in  marg.;  ‘hell’ has  been  re¬ 
tained  13  times,  and  changed  to  ‘the 
pit’  3  times;  ‘the  pit’  has  been  re¬ 
tained  twice;  ‘the  grave’  has  been 
retained  1 5  times,  and  actually  changed 
to  'hell'  in  2  instances.  Rev.  should 
have  left  the  renderings  of  A.  V.  un¬ 
touched,  rather  than  so  mislead  the 
people.* 

xxxviii.  14.  ‘upon’  or  ‘on’  for  ‘by’ 
(the  way). 

xxxviii.  16.  ‘  turned  aside  ’  for 

‘turned.’ 

xxxviii.  21.  ‘upon  the  way’  for  ‘by 
the  way  side.’ 

xxxviii.  25.  ‘discern,’  and  ‘know’ 
in  xxxvii.  32  should  be  same. 

xxxviii.  26.  ‘recognized’  is  better. 


*  In  their  attitude  toward  iTin'  and 

the  Am.  Rev.  contrast  favorably  with  their 
English  brethren.  If  in  some  other  respects 
we  are  forced  to  leave  them  and  follow  the 
scholars  across  the  water,  let  us  be  grateful 
for  the  plea  they  made  for  these  words.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  any  version  can  prove 
satisfactory  which  does  not  adopt  their 
views  in  this  direction. 
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xli.  17.  ‘brink’  for  ‘bank.’ 
xli.  22.  ‘upon’  for  ‘in.’ 
xli.  25.  ‘declared’  for  ‘shewed.’ 
xli.  27.  ‘lean’  for  ‘thin.’ 
xli.  34.  ‘overseers’  for  ‘officers.’ 
xli.  42.  Add  ‘signet.’ 
xli.  43.  ‘set  him’  for  ‘made  him 
ruler.’ 

xli.  49.  ‘laid  up’  for  ‘gathered.’ 
xli.  53.  ‘came  to  an  end’  for  ‘were 
ended.’ 

xli.  54.  ‘famine’  for ‘dearth;’  ‘there 
was  famine’  for  ‘the  dearth  was.’ 
xlii.  3.  ‘from  Egypt’ for  ‘in  Egypt.’ 
xlii.  6.  ‘to’  for  ‘before.’ 
xlii.  21.  1st  ‘distress’ for ‘anguish.’ 
xlii.  27.  ‘lodging  place’  for  ‘inn.’ 
So  xliii.  21. 

xlii.  30.  ‘with’  for  ‘to’  (us), 
xlii.  33.  'coni'  for  'food.' 

xliii.  II.  ‘choice’  for  ‘best;’  ‘of’  for 
‘in.’ 

xliii.  14.  ‘release  unto  you’  for  ‘send 
away.’ 

xliii.  16.  ‘steward’  for  ‘ruler;’  ‘into 
the  house’  for  ‘home.’ 

xliii.  22.  ‘know  not’  for  ‘cannot  tell.’ 
xliii.  26.  Add  ‘down.’ 
xliii.  28.  ‘said’ for  ‘answered;’  ‘well’ 
for  ‘in  good  health;’  omit  ‘down.’ 
xliii.  33.  ‘with’  for  ‘at.’ 
xliv.  10.  ‘bondman’  for  ‘servant.’ 
So  vss.  16,  17. 

xliv.  15.  ‘indeed’  for  ‘certainly.’ 
xlv.  7.  ‘remnant’  for  ‘posterity.’ 
xlv.  8.  ‘over’  for  ‘throughout.’ 
xlv.  23.  ‘victual’  for  ‘meat.’ 
xlv.  26.  ‘ruler’  for  ‘governor.’ 
xlvi.  31.  ‘tell’  for  ‘shew.’ 
xlvii.  I.  ‘went  in’  for  ‘came.’ 
xlvii.  20.  ‘was  sore  upon’  for  ‘pre¬ 
vailed  over.’ 

xlvii.  24.  ‘at’  for  ‘in.’ 
xlvii.  26.  ‘statute’  for  ‘law;’  ‘con¬ 
cerning’  for  ‘over.’ 


.xli.  8.  Adopt  marg.  So  24. 

.xli.  13.  ‘turned  out’ for ‘was;’ marg. 
*  or  a  similar  change  is  needed. 


xlii.  II.  The  variation  from  vs.  34 
may  be  expressed  in  English.  So 
vs.  31. 

xlii.  22.  ‘Did  I  not  say  to  you  as 
follows’  (or  ‘this’)  would  avoid  inaccu¬ 
racy.  So  xliii.  3;  xlvii.  5. 

xlii.  36.  ‘all  these  things  have  come 
upon  me’  is  correct, 
xlii.  38.  See  xxxvii.  35. 
xliii.  II.  Omit  ‘choice.’ 
xliii.  12.  ‘into’  for  ‘in;’  ‘perhaps  it 
was  a  mistake’  is  more  suitable. 


xliii.  18.  ‘rush  upon  us’  would  per¬ 
haps  represent  the  Heb. 


xliv.  29.  Adopt  margins;  ‘harm’  for 
‘mischief.’ 

xliv.  31.  See  xxxvii.  35. 
xlv.  7.  Adopt  marg. 

xlv.  20.  ‘utensils'  or  ‘implements’ 
for  ‘stuff.’ 
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xlvii.  27.  ‘gat  them’  for  ‘had;’ 

‘were  fruitful’  for  ‘grew.’ 
xlviii.  I.  ‘said  to’  for  ‘told.’ 
xlviii.  4.  ‘company’  for  ‘multitude.’ 
xlviii.  9.  ‘here’  for  ‘in  this  place.’ 
xlviii.  II.  ‘let  me  see  thy  seed  also’ 

for  ‘shewed  me  also  thy  seed.’  xlix.  3.  ‘firstling’  for  ‘beginning.’ 

xlviii.  19.  ‘howbeit’  for  ‘but  truly.’  xlix.  4.  ‘overflowing’  or  marg.*for 

xlix.  2.  ‘assemble  yourselves’  for  ‘unstable.’ 

‘gather  yourselves  together.’  xlix.  5.  ‘sickles’betterthan‘swords.’ 

xlix.  6.  ‘council’  for  ‘secret;’  ‘my  xlix.  6.  Adopt  marg.  and 
glory’  for  ‘mine  honor;’  ‘houghed  an 
ox’  for  ‘digged  down  a  wall.’ 
xlix.  8.  ‘on’  for  ‘in.’ 
xlix.  9.  ‘a  lioness’  for  ‘an  old  lion.’ 

xlix.  10.  ‘obedience’ for ‘gathering.’  xlix.  10.  Omit  marg.  '■*. 
xlix.  II.  ‘vesture’  for  ‘clothes.’  xlix.  12.  ‘dark’  for  ‘red.’ 

xlix.  13.  ‘upon’  for  ‘into.’  xlix.  13.  ‘shore’  for  ‘haven.’ 

xlix.  14.  ‘the  sheepfolds’  for  ‘two 
burdens.’ 

xlix.  15.  ‘task-work’  for  ‘tribute.’ 

xlix.  17.  ‘in’  for  ‘by.’  xlix.  17.  Adopt  marg. 

xlix.  19.  ‘press  upon’  for  ‘over-  xlix.  22.  ‘young  fruit-bearing  vine’ 

come;’  ‘press  upon  their  heel’  for  for  ‘fruitful  bow;’  ‘whose  shoots  run 
‘overcome  at  the  last.’  up  the  wall’  is  correct, 

xlix.  23.  ‘persecuted’  for  ‘hated.’  xlix.  23.  ‘treated  him  bitterly’  for 
xlix.  25.  ‘coucheth  beneath’  for  ‘have  sorely  grieved  him.’ 

‘lieth  under.’  xlix.  26.  Adopt  margins, 

xlix.  27.  ‘even’  for  ‘night.’ 
xlix.  30.  ‘from’  (E.)  for  ‘of.’ 
xlix.  33.  ‘charging’  for  ‘command¬ 
ing.’ 

1.  3.  ‘wept’  for  ‘mourned.’ 

1.  10.  ‘lamented’  for  ‘mourned.’ 

1.  15.  ‘fully’  for  ‘certainly.’ 

1.  16.  ‘message’  for  ‘messenger.’ 

1.  17.  ‘trans.’ for ‘trespass’ (2). 

1.  20.  ‘meant’  for  ‘thought;’  ‘for’ 
for  ‘unto.’ 

1.  23.  ‘born’  for  ‘brought  up.’ 

IV.  The  English  of  the  Revision. 

This  is  too  much  like  the  A.  V.  not  to  be  good.  Omitting  details  of 
arrangement,  changes  of  pronouns,  the  use  of  capitals,  omission  of  italics, 
and  unimportant  variations  in  punctuation,  the  following  will  represent  our 
fourth  head. 
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(a)  Changes  of  Translation, 

In  a  few  cases  “shall  ”  and  “  will,"  “should,”  “  would,”  “could,”  “  might,” 
etc.,  have  been  exchanged,  but  there  are  many  more  where  this  should  have 
been  done.  See,  e.  g.,  xiii.  i6;  xxiv.  3,  7;  xxxviii.  9;  xl.  13:  xliii.  16.  To 
enumerate  would  require  too  much  space. 

The  preferences  of  the  American  Revisers  for  modern  English  words  and 
spelling  will  here  be  presupposed. 


iii.  I.  ‘subtil’  for  ‘subtle.’ 

V.  18.  ‘begat’  for  ‘he  begat.’ 

vi.  II.  ‘and  the  earth’  for  ‘the  e. 
also.’ 

vi.  17.  Change  of  order,  and  omit 
‘even.’ 

viii.  I.  ‘were’  for  'was.' 
viii.  8.  ‘and’  for  ‘also.’ 
viii.  II.  Omit  ‘was.’ 
viii.  13.  ‘dried’  for  ‘dry.’ 

viii.  14.  ‘dry’  for  ‘dried.’ 

ix.  24.  ‘youngest’  for  ‘younger.’ 

X.  9.  ‘like  N.’  for  ‘even  as  N.’ 
Sim.  in  xiii.  10. 

xiv.  17.  Omit  ‘of.’  So  xxxii.  20. 
xiv.  22.  Omit  ‘the’  (pos.) 

XV.  17.  ‘these’  for  ‘those.’  So  xli.  35. 

xvi.  II.  Add ‘then.’  Soxxvii.  40. 

xvii.  27.  Add  ‘these’  (2). 

xviii.  19.  ‘judgement’  for  ‘judg¬ 
ment.’ 

xix.  9.  ‘drew’  for  ‘came.’ 

XX.  5.  Add  ‘the.’  So  xxxii.  7. 
xxi.  7.  ‘borne’  for  ‘born.’  So  vs. 
9;  xxii.  20;  XXX.  20,  25;  xxxi.  43. 

xxi.  20.  Add  ‘he.’  So  xxii.  3;  xxiv. 
32:  XXV.  6;  xxvii.  31;  xxix.  18;  xxxii. 
8,  21;  xiii.  24;  xliii.  31;  xlvi.  29;  xlix. 

15. 

xxi.  26.  ‘know’  for  ‘wot.’  So  xxiv. 
21. 

xxi.  34.  Change  of  order. 

xxii.  23.  Change  of  order. 

xxiii.  I.  Add  ‘the  life  of;’  om.‘old.’ 
xxiii.  12.  Change  of  order, 
xxiv.  7.  ‘that’  for  ‘which’  (2). 


iv.  4.  ‘Abel  himself.’ 

V.  A  different  arrangement  of  the 
numerals. 

V.  24.  ‘was  no  more.’ 
vi.  6.  ‘Jehovah  repented’  for  ‘it  re¬ 
pented  .  .  and  he  grieved  in  his  heart.’ 
vi.  22.  ‘and  N.  did  it.’ 
viii.  I.  ‘sank’  or  ‘subsided’  for  ‘as¬ 
suaged.’ 

viii.  13.  “had  dried.’ 

viii.  16.  ‘from’ (the  ark).  So  vs.  18. 

viii.  20.  ‘built.’ 

viii.  21.  ‘smelled  the  agreeable 
odor.’ 

xi.  3.  ‘Go  to’  might  be  improved. 

xiii.  14.  ‘had’  for  ‘was.’ 

xiv.  20.  ‘who’  for  ‘which.’ 

XV.  10.  ‘in  two’  or  ‘in  the  middle;’ 
‘opposite’  (the  other), 
xviii.  2.  ‘lifted;’  ‘opposite.’ 
xviii.  4.  ‘brought.’ 
xviii.  12.  ‘worn  out.’ 
xix.  27.  ‘gat’  should  be  ‘rose,’  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rev.  custom. 

xxi.  14.  ‘rose  up  early’  is  in  both  here 
and  elsewhere;  ‘rose  early’  in  both 
XX.  8;  in  xx.  3  Rev.  have  omitted  ‘up’ 
of  A.  V.  Why  were  the  passages 
treated  variably  ? 
xxi.  15.  ‘gone.’ 

xxi.  30.  ‘from’  for  ‘of.’ 
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xxiv.  8.  ‘be  not’  for  ‘will  not  be.’ 
xxiv.  9.  ‘this’  for  ‘that.’ 
xxiv.  26.  Omit  ‘down.’  So  vs.  48. 
xxiv.  60.  Omit  ‘thou  art' 

XXV.  25.  ‘forth’ for ‘out.’  So  vs.  26. 
XXV.  34.  ‘lentils’  for  ‘lentiles.’ 
xxvi.  4.  ‘mul.  thy  s.’  for  ‘make  t. 
s.  to  mul.’ 

xxvi.  13.  ‘and  grew  more  and  more' 
for  ‘and  went  forward  and  grew.’ 
xxvi.  20.  ‘strove’  for  ‘did  strive.’ 
xxvi.  35.  ‘and  they’  for  ‘which.’ 
xxvii.  I.  ‘elder’  for  ‘eldest;’  omit 
‘behold.’ 

xxvii.  3.  Omit  'some' 

xxix.  2.  Omit  ‘there  were' 

xxix.  8.  Omit  'till' 

xxix.  33.  ‘am’  for  'was;'  add  ‘she.’ 

.So  XXX.  I. 

XXX.  8.  Omit  ‘I.’ 

XXX.  g.  Add  ‘to.’  So  xx.xvii.  5,  9; 
xlvi.  27. 

XXX.  37.  ‘peeled’  for  ‘pilled.’ 

XXX.  40.  ‘sep.’  for  ‘did  s.’;  ‘droves 
apart’  for  ‘flocks  by  themselves.’ 

xxxi.  2.  ‘beforetime’  for  ‘before.’ 
So  vs.  5. 

xxxi.  24.  Add  ‘to  thyself.’ 
xxxi.  25.  Add  ‘-ain’  to  ‘mount’  (2). 
xxxi.  29.  ‘take  heed  to  t.’  for  ‘t. 
then  h.’ 

xxxi,  50.  Omit  'other' 
xxxii.  5,  ‘maids,’  for  ‘womens.’ 
xxxii.  16.  ‘itself’  for  ‘themselves.’ 
xxxii.  22.  Add  ‘of,’  So  xxxv.  22. 
xxxiii.  6.  ‘handmaids’  for  ‘hand¬ 
maidens.’ 

xxxiv.  8.  Add  ‘unto.’  So  xxxv.  12. 
xxxiv,  14.  Omit  ‘they.’ 
xxxv.  I.  ‘who’ for ‘that.’  So  xxxvi. 
24. 

xxxv.  14.  Omit  ‘he.’  .So  xlvi,  29; 
add  ‘out.’ 

xxxvi.  24.  ‘is’  for  '"was  that.' 
xxxvii.  9.  ‘  yet  a  dream  ’  for  ‘  a 
dream  more.’ 


xxiv.  22.  ‘when’  for  ‘as.’ 
xxiv,  55.  ‘she  may  go.’ 
XXV.  8.  ‘expired.’ 


xxvi.  15.  Omit  ‘them’ (2). 


xxvii.  30.  ‘had  scarcely  gone  out.’ 
xxviii.  II.  ‘had  gone  down’(or  ‘set’), 
xxviii.  15.  ‘shall  have  done.’ 


xxxi.  13. 

‘made  a  vow,’ 

xxxi.  15. 

‘by’  better  than  “of.’ 

xx.xi.  18. 

‘in  order  to  go.’ 

xxxi.  19. 

‘had  gone.’ 

xxxi.  22. 

‘had  fled.’ 

.xxxi.  42. 

‘unless’  for  ‘except.’ 

xxxi.  44. 
English. 

‘I  and  thou’  not  good 

xxxi.  50. 

‘between’  better  than  ‘be- 

twixt,’  as  elsewhere. 

xxxii.  II. 

‘have  become.’ 

xxxii.  23.  ‘that  he  had’  might  be 
improved. 

xxxii.  32.  ‘limped’  better, 
xxxiii.  10.  ‘wast’  is  wrong. 


xxxv.  29.  ‘expired.’  So  xlix,  33. 
xxxvi.  43.  ‘are’  for  ‘be.’ 
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xxxvii.  32.  ‘not’  for  ‘no.’ 

xxxviii.  12.  Change  of  order, 
xxxviii.  14.  ‘herself’  for  ‘her.’ 
xxxviii.  25.  Add  ‘the’  (2). 
xxxix.  I.  ‘Pharaoh’s’ for ‘Pharaoh.’ 
xxxix.  6.  ‘comely’  for  ‘a  goodly 
person;’  ‘aught’  for  ‘ought.’ 

xxxix.  8,  ‘knoweth’  for  ‘wotteth.’ 

xli.  24.  ‘it’  for  'this' 

.\li.  28.  ‘that’  for  ‘this.’ 
xli.  44.  Add  ‘his,’ 
xli.  52.  ‘  made  me  fruitful  ’  for 
‘caused  me  to  be  fruitful.’ 
xli,  53.  ‘plenty’ for ‘plenteousness.’ 
xlii.  5.  Omit  'corn' 
xlii.  24.  ‘spake  to’  for  ‘communed 
with;’  ‘spake  unto’  for  same,  xliii.  19. 
xlii.  33.  ‘go  your  way’  for  ‘be  gone.’ 
xliii,  II.  ‘spicery’  for  ‘spices.’ 
xliii.  12.  ‘returned’  for  ‘brought 
again;’  omit  'it' 

xliii.  20.  ‘my  lord’  for  ‘sir.’ 
xliii.  31.  ‘came’  for  ‘went.’ 
xliv.  7.  ‘speaketh’  for  ‘saith.’ 
xliv.  15.  ‘know’  for  ‘wot.’ 
xliv.  32.  ‘shall  r  for  ‘I  shall.’ 
xlv,  6.  ‘plowing’  for  ‘earing.’ 
xlv.  26.  Add  ‘they.’  So  xlvii.  9. 
xlvi.  18.  ‘which’ for ‘whom,’  Why? 
xlvi.  21.  Omit  'iverc' 
xlvi.  31.  Add  ‘will.’ 
xlvii.  9.  Change  of  order, 
xlvii.  10,  ‘the  presence  of’  for  ‘be¬ 
fore,’ 

xlvii.  18.  ‘nought’  for  ‘not  ought.’ 
xlvii.  19.  ‘should’  for  ‘shall,’ 
xlvii,  24.  ‘ingathering’  for  ‘in¬ 
crease.’ 

xlvii.  26.  Omit  'part.' 
xlix.  I.  ‘latter’  for  ‘last.’ 
xllx.  17.  ‘horse’s’  for  ‘horse.’ 

1.  24.  Add  ‘up,’ 


I  xxxvii.  17.  ‘they  have  gone  away’ 

I  or  the  like. 

I  xxxvii.  23.  ‘had  come.’ 
i  xxxvii.  33.  ‘has  been’  for  ‘is.’  So 
!  xlii.  28;  xliv.  28. 

xxxviii.  14.  ‘had  not  been  given.’ 
.xxxviii.  16.  ‘Go  to  ’  might  be 
changed. 

xxxix.  12,  ‘went  forth  without’  for 
‘got  him  out.’  So  vs.  15. 

xl.  17,  ‘baker’s  food’  for  ‘bake- 
meats.’ 

xl.  23.  ‘forgot’  for  ‘forgat.’ 

xlii.  4.  ‘harm’  for  ‘mischief,’  .So 
xlii.  38. 

xlii.  7.  ‘spoke’  for  ‘spake.’  So  vs. 

14. 

xlii.  9,  10,  12.  ‘have  come’  for  ‘are 
come.’  So  xlv.  16;  xlvii.  i,  5. 

xlii.  21.  ‘has  .  .  .  unto’  for  ‘is  .  .  . 
upon.’ 

xliii,  I.  ‘severe’  for  ‘sore.’ 
xliii.  10.  ‘unless’  for  ‘except.’ 
xliii.  25.  ‘for  the  coming  of  J.’  bet¬ 
ter, 

xliv.  7.  Use  ‘far  be  it  fi'om,’  etc. 
So  vs.  17. 

xliv.  12.  ‘ended’  for  ‘left.’ 

xlvi.  15.  ‘bore’  for  ‘bare.’ 


xlix.  9.  ‘hast’  for  ‘art.’ 
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(/>)  C/iani't’s  in  the  Transliteration  of  Proper  Xanies. 

Only  a  general  remark  can  be  made.  Quite  a  number  of  slight  changes 
have  been  introduced,  most  of  them  good  ones,  if  it  be  considered  desirable 
to  apply  their  principle  of  change  to  all  the  list,  which  Rev.  have  not  done. 
In  a  few  instances  the  reason  is  difficult  to  detect.  In  some,  there  seems 
reason  against  Rev.  These  views  will  appear  plainer  by  a  few  examples  :  — 

.Salah  becomes  Shelah,  and  an  unimportant  (to  us)  individual  Shaul  re¬ 
ceives  his  correct  name,  while  the  names  of  the  first  prophet  and  the  first 
monarch  of  Israel  are  still  pronounced  according  to  the  Ephraimitic  method, 
with  no  marginal  indication  of  the  real  nature  of  the  sibilant  which  Rev.  have 
furnished  in  the  case  of  Seth  and  other  names.  Methuselah  remains,  but 
Enosh  has  replaced  Enos.  We  have  both  Enoch  and  Ilanoch,  as  in  A.  V_ 
Tahash  has  replaced  Thahash,  but  Thummim  remains.  Zarah  becomes 
Zerah,  but  many  such  vowels  are  retained.  Job  (Gen.  xlvi.  13)  is  changed 
to  lob,  which  is  nearer  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  more  familiar  Hebrew 
name  than  to  it. 

V.  The  Margin. 

In  regard  to  the  marginal  readings  and  notes,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  statements  of  Rev.  and  of  their  critics.  It  is  already  manifest  that  we 
have  a  mass  of  valuable  material  collected,  in  such  a  shape,  however,  as  not 
to  prove  of  the  highest  value  to  the  unfamiliar  English  reader;  e.  g.,  the 
readings  from  the  LXX.  there  quoted  are  of  no  greater  value  than  many 
which  are  not  alluded  to  ;  and  there  is  no  outward  indication  distinguishing 
alternative  renderings  of  great  value  from  the  discarded  ones  of  A.  V. 
Cross  references  are  sometimes  given  and  sometimes  not. 

Conclusion. 

A  careful  consideration  of  these  facts  leads  the  writer  to  the  following 
opinions  : — 

1.  The  Revisers  show  that  they  have  been  most  painstaking  in  their 
effort,  and  have  given  us  a  multitude  of  minute  changes,  almost  all  of  which 
improve  the  old  version.  The  R.  V.  is  a  very  great  advance  upon  the  A. 
V.,  except  in  regard  to  the  Hebrew  text  employed. 

2.  The  Revisers  have  been  over  conservative  in  their  attachment  for  the 
A.  V.;  and  this,  too,  when  the  more  progressive  policy  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Committee  had  in  a  measure  prepared  the  public  mind  to  expect  serious 
changes.  Not  simply  the  young,  but  the  old  and  gray-headed,  have  been 
astonished  by  this  exhibition  of  conservatism . 
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3.  In  several  respects  the  rules  observed  in  revising  the  Old  Testament 
were  not  those  of  the  New  Testament  Company.  It  is  desirable  that  edi¬ 
tions  for  the  people  be  conformed  in  both  Testaments  to  the  same  treat¬ 
ment,  The  difference  is,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Old 
Testament  Company,  notably  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  an  original  text. 

4.  Notwithstanding  the  great  excellencies  of  the  K.  V’.,  it  is  still  so 
marred  by  inaccuracies  as  to  make  it  probable  that  it  will  itself  have  to  be 
revised  before  it  can  prove  acceptable  to  American  Christians. 

5.  The  value  of  the  Revisers’  work  does  not  depend  upon  the  adoption  of 
its  results.  For  their  unselfish  labors  of  fifteen  years  the  church  is  pro¬ 
foundly  grateful,  and  the  publication  of  these  results,  with  the  discussion 
thereupon,  must  surely  awaken  an  additional  interest  in,  and  impart  a  more 
intelligent  knowledge  of,  that  most  transcendent  of  books,  the  Bible. 


ARTICLE  V. 

ANCIENT  BOOK-MAKING. 

BY  THE  REV.  HENRY  PRESERVED  SMITH,  D.D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  I..VNE  THE01,0(HC.\L 

SEMIN.VRY. 

The  large  place  books  have  in  modern  society  is  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  most  unthinking.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
dilate  upon  the  advantages  of  the  printing  press,  that  we 
sometimes  think  of  books  as  the  peculiar  possession  of 
our  own  day,  or  at  least  of  the  modern  age.  But  books 
were  in  existence  long  before  printing  was  thought  of. 
The  newspaper,  indeed,  is  a  result  of  the  printing  press, 
and  we  may  claim  it  as  our  own — our  advantage  over  the 
ancients  is  evidently  not  so  clear  as  we  had  imagined. 
And  even  in  this  respect,  we  may  say  that  the  private 
correspondence  of  the  ancients  took  the  place  of  the 
public  press.  The  letters  of  Jerome  or  of  Augustine  give 
us  a  running  chronicle  of  affairs  in  their  time,  briefer  in¬ 
deed  than  the  newspaper  accounts,  but  not  less  perspicu- 
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ous,  and  certainly  more  elegant.  In  any  case,  if  we  are 
to  make  literature  a  characteristic  (might  we  not  say  the 
characteristic)  of  civilization,  this  mark  will  put  us  into 
one  class,  not  only  with  the  nations  of  modern  Europe, 
but  with  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  and  the  Hebrews. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  run  a  broad  line  between  us  and 
our  own  ancestors  in  the  forests  of  Germany.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  book  as  an  instrument  of  civilization  must 
possess  for  us  a  very  distinct  interest. 

The  art  of  writing  alone  does  not  produce  books.  That 
art  may  be  widely  used  and  yet  books  may  be  unknown. 
We  may  conceive  the  extended  monumental  and  mural 
inscriptions  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  without  the  papyri  of 
the  one  country  or  the  clay  tablets  of  the  other.  Wheth¬ 
er  suitable  book  material  will  not  always  be  invented 
when  writing  becomes  fully  developed,  is  a  question  we 
need  not  stop  to  discuss.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  Phenician  alphabet,  at  least,  was  for  a  long  time  used 
by  the  lapidary  before  it  came  to  the  hands  of  the  scribe 
— before  ink  and  calamus  were  thought  of,  in  fact.  Even 
the  extended  epitaph  of  an  Eshmunazer,  however,  or  the 
long  inscription  which  accompanies  the  bas-relief  of  an 
Assyrian  king,  could  not  be  called  a  book.  An  essential 
thing  about  a  book  is  that  it  is  portable,  so  that  it  can  be-* 
come  the  private  property  of  an  individual,  enabling  him 
to  study  in  his  own  home  the  thoughts  of  his  fellow-men. 
Literature  can  retain  its  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  men 
only  so  far  as  it  furthers  this  communion  of  spirits.  The 
most  rudimentary  portable  book  seems  to  be  the  clay  tab¬ 
lets  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  Assyrian  discovery  has  made  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  existence  of  these.  The  writing  was  impressed 
while  the  clay  was  soft  and  the  plate  was  then  baked. 
Many  thousand  of  these  primitive  books  or  leaves  were 
stored  in  the  great  library  at  Nineveh,  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  each  plate  is  marked  with  a  number  or  device 
to  indicate  its  place  in  the  shelves.  Some  marks,  of 
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course,  must  have  been  used  to  prevent  confusion  in  so 
large  a  collection.  The  public  librarian  of  our  own  day 
will  probably  concede  some  advantages  to  the  tablets. 
They  could  not  be  carried  off  surreptitiously,  on  account 
of  their  bulk.  They  would  stand  a  great  deal  of  wear. 
Interesting  passages  could  not  be  cut  out  by  readers  de¬ 
void  of  conscience,  nor  the  page  marred  by  impertinent 
exclamation  points  or  by  would-be  witty  comments. 
Nevertheless  a  bundle  of  clay  tablets  must  have  been  a 
cumbrous  and  unsatisfactory  substitute  for  a  real  book. 
At  the  present  day  we  should  deny  it  the  name  of  book. 

The  book,  although  it  does  not  come  into  existence  at 
once  on  the  invention  of  writing,  cannot  exist  without 
writing.  Nearly  the  whole  history  of  writing  precedes 
the  history  of  the  book.  Our  first  chapter  ought,  per¬ 
haps,  to  be  devoted  to  the  rise  of  the  alphabet — and  a 
very  interesting  story  we  should  find  it.  No  art  illus¬ 
trates  more  clearly  than  does  this  one  how  slowly  great 
inventions  are  brought  to  perfection.  Finding  its  origin 
in  the  rude  totem  mark  of  the  savage,  we  trace  it  through 
the  picture  writing  of  the  early  Egyptians  to  the  rebus¬ 
like  combinations  which  suggested  syllabic  division  of 
words.  As  we  follow  this  development  we  wonder  not 
less  at  the  ingenuity  of  the  inventors  than  at  the  patience 
of  those  who  had  to  use  so  complicated  an  instrument. 
We  do  not  find  it  strange  that  reading  and  writing,  in¬ 
stead  of  “coming  by  nature”  to  the  many,  were  the 
serious  vocation  of  the  few — and  they  a  privileged  or 
sacred  caste.  We  are  no  less  surprised  at  the  obtuseness 
which  could  not  make  the  analysis  (to  us  the  simplest  in 
the  world)  of  words  not  into  syllables  only,  but  into  the 
final  elements,  really  so  few  in  number,  which  we  call  let¬ 
ters.  Perhaps  the  learned  class  did  not  desire  to  have 
their  art  made  any  easier,  being  jealous  of  its  mysteries. 
We  have  heard  of  similar  conservatives  in  our  own  day 
who  have  vague  fears  that  education  may  become  too 
general.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  alphabet  had  reached  a 
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good  stage  of  perfection  before  the  book  came  into  ex¬ 
istence  at  all.  We  may  therefore  assume  this  history  as 
already  behind  us,  and  start  with  the  early  book,  leaving 
the  clay  tablet  as  only  a  rudiment.  Besides  the  art  of 
writing,  we  must  have  for  a  book  suitable  material.  Tra¬ 
dition  and  philology  give  us  the  bark  of  trees  as  the  earli¬ 
est  book  material.  But  it  is  so  early  as  not  to  come 
within  the  range  of  historic  inquiry.  In  eastern  Asia 
palm  leaves  have  been  written  upon  from  very  early 
times  to  the  present.  These  nations,  however,  lie  outside 
the  stream  of  progress  which  most  nearly  concerns  us. 
Passing  these  by,  wo  find  the  materials  at  the  disposal  of 
the  ancient  book-maker  to  bfe  two — papyrus  and  leather. 
Of  these,  papyrus  was  by  far  the  most  prominent  in 
classic  times. 

The  papyrus  plant,  it  need  not  be  said,  is  a  reed  or  rush 
{Cypcriis  Papyrus)  member  of  a  widespread  family  of 
plants,  represented  in  our  own  country  by  a  number  of 
species,  which  ho\yever  attain  no  great  size.  The  papy¬ 
rus  is  among  others  what  our  Indian  corn  is  among  the 
true  grasses,  conspicuous  for  size  and  usefulness.  Its  or¬ 
iginal  home  was  upper  Egypt  or  Nubia,  but  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  cultivation  into  the  Delta  and  (in  the  time  of  the 
Arab  dominion)  into  Sicily  where  it  is  still  found.  We 
are  told  by  Dr.  Thomson  that  it  is  found  also  in  the 
marshes  of  the  Huleh,  and  that  it  is  still  known  as  Babeer, 
evidently  the  ancient  name  only  slightly  modified.  Like 
most  sedges,  it  grows  in  damp  places,  and  seems  to  have 
thriven  in  shallow  ponds  or  lagoons.  It  had,  when  culti¬ 
vated,  a  running  rootstock  as  thick  as  a  man’s  arm,  which 
grew  to  be  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long.  This  bore  the  tri¬ 
angular  stems,  each  of  which  was  seven  or  eight  feet  in 
length,  and  terminated  in  a  broom-like  head  or  panicle. 
All  parts  of  the  plant  had  their  uses.  The  roots  were 
cut  for  fire-wood,  the  pith  was  eaten  by  the  poorer 
classes,  the  bark  made  excellent  tow  for  caulking  ships, 
and  was  twisted  into  ropes  and  even  cables.  A  ship’s 
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cable  of  papyrus  is  said  to  be  mentioned  by  Homer. 

But  the  most  prominent  reason  for  the  cultivation  of 
this  remarkable  sedge  was  that  it  furnished  the  paper  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  process  of  manufacture  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Pliny.  The  pith,  which  is  probably  not  very 
unlike  that  of  the  American  cornstalk  was  taken  and  split 
into  thin  strips,  the  thinner  (we  may  suppose)  the  better. 
The  strips  might  be  as  long  as  the  pith  from  which  they 
were  made.  As  the  business  of  manufacture  was  ex¬ 
tended  it  had  to  be  systematized,  and  it  was  found  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  work  by  fixed  patterns.  The  strips  were 
therefore  made  about  the  length  of  the  leaf  of  paper  re¬ 
quired — in  no  case  more  than  twenty  inches,  probably. 
The  strips,  when  made  in  sufficient  quantity,  were  laid 
side  by  side  in  a  single  layer  on  a  wet  board.  Over  this 
layer  another  layer  was  placed,  the  strips  running  at  right 
angles  with  the  former.  It  is  yet  a  question  among  schol¬ 
ars  ‘  whether  the  material  was  made  to  cohere  by  paste  of 
some  kind,  whether  the  Nile  water  had  some  glutinous 
propert}^  (which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  Pliny’s  view), 
or  whether  the  natural  mucilage  of  the  plant  was  by  wet¬ 
ting  sufficiently  developed  to  hold  the  two  layers  togeth¬ 
er.  In  some  cases  it  seems  quite  certain  that  paste  was 
used,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was  used  regu¬ 
larly.  Occasionally  more  than  two  layers  of  the  fibre 
were  taken.  While  yet  wet,  the  sheet  (as  we  may  call  it 
by  anticipation)  was  pressed  between  boards  until  it  held 
firmly  together,  and  was  then  dried  in  the  sun.  The 
rough  edges  were  trimmed  with  shears  and  the  paper  was 
ready.  In  case  the  surface  was  not  made  smooth  enough 
by  simple  pressure  it  was  rubj^ed  down  with  shell  or 
ivory.  If  the  leaf  were  of  uneven  thickness,  or  if  it  were 
too  thick  throughout,  it  might  be  moistened  or  beaten 
with  a  mallet. 

We  now  have  paper.  Doubtless  it  would  seem  to  us  of 

'  The  elaborate  discussion  by  Ilirt,  Das  Antike  Buchwesen,  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  for  this  point  as  well  as  most  of  the  others  in  this  paper. 
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poor  quality,  rougher  at  its  best  than  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  linen  paper  of  to-day,  loose  in  texture,  easily  torn, 
and  especially  subject  to  injury  by  the  damp.  Such  as  it 
was,  it  was  the  paper  of  antiquity,  and  its  manufacture 
was  a  lucrative  monopoly  of  the  Egyptian  crown.  But 
we  have  as  yet  only  single  sheets  of  paper — not  a  book. 
Natural  as  it  may  seem  to  us  to  fold  the  sheets  in  sections 
and  bind  these  together,  the  ancients  did  not  at  first  em¬ 
ploy  this  process.  The  most  natural  way,  as  it  seemed 
to  them,  was  to  paste  or  glue  one  to  the  other,  making  a 
strip  long  enough  for  the  particular  occasion.  To  dis¬ 
pose  of  such  a  strip  easily,  rolling  was  found  simpler  than 
folding — papyrus,  being  infirm  in  texture,  would  be  in¬ 
jured  by  folding.  In  the  roll  we  have  the  characteristic 
book  of  the  ancients.  The  difference  in  form  between 
classic  literature  and  that  of  our  own  day  cannot  better 
be  given  than  by  describing  theirs  as  a  literature  of  rolls, 
while  ours  is  a  literature  of  folded  sheets. 

It  may  be  profitable  to  delay  a  little  longer  on  the  roll, 
in  order  to  clear  up  some  matters  of  detail.  In  the  first 
place  the  contents  were  arranged  in  columns  or  pages 
across  the  roll,  the  lines  of  the  writing  being  parallel  with 
the  length.  Ver}’  rarely,  it  would  seem  from  allusions  in 
classic  writers,  the  lines  extended  across  so  that  the  whole 
formed  a  continuous  page.  Generally  the  pages  were 
made  to  accord  with  the  original  sheets,  so  that  they  were 
separated  by  the  seams.  The  reason  for  writing  across  is 
obviously  that  it  is  more  convenient  to  hold  a  roll  with 
the  hands  at  the  same  level  than  to  hold  it  with  one  hand 
above  the  other.  The  end  of  the  writing  was  marked  by 
the  word  explicit  (in  Latin  writers),  and  when  this  point 
was  reached  the  book  was  rolled  up  again  its  entire  length. 
In  reading,  the  left  hand  loosely  rolled  what  the  right  un¬ 
rolled.  In  some  cases  the  writing  was  on  the  outside  as 
well  as  the  inside,  and  we  remember  that  the  Apostle 
John  saw  a  book  written  on  the  back  (i.  e.,  on  the  outside) 
as  well  as  within.  In  practice  it  was  found  that  the  out- 
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side  was  soiled  and  the  writing  was  defaced  by  constant 
handling.  It  became  customary,  therefore,  to  write  on 
the  inside  only. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  roll  may  easily  become  cumbrous, 
and  ancient  authors  allude  to  the  perplexities  of  those 
whose  works  were  literally  too  voluminous.  In  too  large 
a  roll,  the  part  already  read  (naturally  more  loosely  rolled 
than  the  other)  becomes  unmanageable.  A  classic  writer 
makes  merry  over  a  would-be  orator  who  steps  forward 
and  begins  to  read  from  an  immense  roll.  But  the  unruly 
corpus  slips  from  his  hand  and  unrolls  itself  on  the  floor 
as  it  glides  many  yards  away  from  him.  On  account  of 
this  inconvenience,  custom  early  fixed  the  convenient  size 
of  a  single  book,  and  book-makers  adopted  this  as  the 
standard  size,  and  furnished  blanks  of  the  regulation 
length,  all  ready  for  the  scribe.  Each  of  these  was  fitted 
with  a  staff  or  roller  in  the  centre.  As  the  earlier  leaves 
had  much  the  most  wear,  it  was  customary  to  make  the 
first  leaves  of  the  stoutest  and  best  paper,  and  to  grade 
from  that  downward  to  the  last,  which  was  of  decidedly 
inferior  quality.  How  much  of  this  custom  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  tendency  of  human  nature  which  even  in 
our  own  day  causes  the  best  apples  to  appear  at  the  top 
of  the  barrel,  is  difficult  to  decide.  The  breadth  of  the  roll 
also  was  regulated  according  to  a  fixed  scheme.  The  broad¬ 
est  in  common  use  measured  about  ten  English  inches.  So 
the  pages  of  a  classic  book  were  not  far  from  the  size  of 
these  now  before  the  reader’s  eye.  Larger  sizes  are  occa¬ 
sionally  mentioned.  After  the  book  was  written  it  was 
provided  with  a  title  and  index  of  contents,  which  was 
pasted  on  the  outside  of  the  first  leaf.  A  covering  of 
cloth  or  leather  was  also  made  to  preserve  it  from  dust 
and  wear.  Rolls  were  often  tied  up,  in  order  to  make 
them  more  compact,  and  the  string  might  be  furnished 
with  a  seal  at  the  owner’s  pleasure. 

The  fact  that  books  of  a  regulation  size  were  supplied 
to  the  publisher  or  author,  is  interesting  to  us,  because  its 
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influence  on  the  form  of  literary  works  may  be  traced  quite 
to  our  own  day.  The  size  of  the  book  had  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  composition  of  a  work.  It  is  impracticable  to 
carry  a  work  right  on  through  a  number  of  rolls,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  break  which  comes  at  the  end  of  each  one. 
The  process  of  rolling  up  one  part  and  then  uncovering 
another  (perhaps  with  the  added  necessity  of  picking  it 
out  from  a  number  and  then  untying  it)  makes  a  serious 
interruption  in  the  thread  of  interest.  It  would  be  a  shock 
to  the  reader  to  come  to  the  end  of  a  roll  while  in  the  full 
tide  of  the  narrative  or  of  the  argument.  Really  ingen¬ 
ious  authors  kept  this  in  mind.  They  provided  for  it  by 
laying  out  their  works  in  “books”  of  the  required  size. 
They  grouped  their  material  so  as  to  finish  a  single  topic 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume.  In  case  of  a  narra¬ 
tive  poem,  for  example,  the  book  is  made  to  end  with  the 
coming  on  of  night,  or  with  the  conclusion  of  a  truce,  so 
that  the  enforced  pause  may  seem  to  be  a  natural  one. 
For  the  same  reason  the  first  paragraph  of  a  book  is  often 
made  a  recapitulation  of  what  has  gone  before,  so  that 
the  interrupted  thread  may  be  readily  taken  up  again  by 
the  reader.  Sometimes,  however,  the  writer  himself  is 
surprised  by  the  end  of  the  book  coming  upon  him  before 
he  is  through  with  the  subject,  so  that  he  frankly  con¬ 
fesses  he  had  intended  to  say  more,  but  he  has  reached 
the  end  of  the  book,  or  space  forbids,  or  he  is  compelled 
to  postpone  what  he  has  further  to  say  to  another  book. 
Now  the  amount  of  writing  that  can  be  put  into  a  con¬ 
venient  roll  is  much  less  than  the  amount  of  printing  con¬ 
tained  in  a  modern  book.  The  twenty-four  books  of  the 
Iliad  filled  originally  as  many  rolls.  We  possess  them  in 
a  single  modest  volume.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  are  in  our  hands  in  one  volume  in  Hebrew;  with 
the  addition  of  the  Apocrypha,  they  are  in  one  or  two 
volumes  of  Greek  printed  text.  They  were  written  in 
twenty-two  rolls,  as  it  would  seem,  and  even  then  Alexan¬ 
drian  scribes,  under  the  influence  of  classic  models,  di- 
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vided  each  of  the  bookvS  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles, 
into  two,  to  bring  them  to  the  standard  size.  It  follows 
from  all  this  that  every  work  larger  than  a  parhphlet  had  to 
be  published  in  several  volumes,  and  we  need  no  longer 
wonder  at  the  common  form  of  titles  exemplified  by  Augus¬ 
tine’s  “On  the  City  of  God,  Twenty-four  books.”  Classic 
tradition  has  in  this  respect  powerfully  affected  subsequent 
literature.  That  we  should  divide  our  books  (as,  indeed, 
the  ancients  did  also)  into  chapters  and  paragraphs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  natural  suggestions  of  the  subject,  is  to  be 
expected.  There  is  no  outward  coercion  on  an  author  to 
do  anything  more  unless  his  work  fills  more  than  one  vol¬ 
ume.  Yet  many  of  our  great  literary  works  are  divided 
after  classic  models  into  “  books  ”  whose  extent  is  not  that 
of  the  modern  volume  at  all.  The  fashion  is  now  dying 
out,  but  into  the  last  century  it  maintained  itself  all  over 
Europe. 

When  the  material  for  books  became  abundant  and 
cheap  (comparatively  speaking,  of  course),  the  Greek  and 
Roman  world  blossomed  out  into  a  literary  society.  The 
increase  of  wealth  gave  men  of  cultivated  tastes  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  possess  themselves  of  the  thought  of  Plato  and 
the  rhythm  of  Homer.  These  set  the  fashion,  and  the 
fashion  was  followed  by  the  mere  bibliopole — a  character 
satirized  by  Roman  writers.  The}*  represent  him  as  the 
man  who  collects  books  for  the  sake  of  having  them,  not 
for  the  sake  of  reading  them ;  one  who  knew  their  pecuni¬ 
ary  value,  who  was  able  to  expatiate  on  the  fineness  of 
the  material  or  the  antiquity  of  the  copy,  who  furnished 
his  library  in  the  most  expensive  manner,  but  who  never 
perused  more  than  the  titles  of  his  treasures.  But  the 
result  of  ostentatious  as  well  as  of  genuine  interest  in  books 
was  to  make  the  commodity  popular,  and  the  trade  of  pub¬ 
lisher  became  a  distinct  vocation  and  a  lucrative  one. 
Cicero’s  friend  Atticus,  to  whom  so  many  of  his  letters 
were  addressed,  was  a  publisher  and  book-seller,  and  he 
seems  to  have  acquired  a  fortune  in  the  business.  If  we 
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are  puzzled  to  know  how  such  a  business  could  be  carried 
on  in  the  absence  of  printing,  a  moment’s  reflection  will 
help  us.  Of  Roman  methods,  at  least,  we  are  tolerably 
well  informed.  Let  us  suppose  Cicero  to  have  a  work 
just  ready  for  the  public.  He  first  has  a  fair  copy  made 
by  a  scribe  under  his  own  eye  (this  often  seems  to  have 
been  made  the  dedication  copy).  He  next  sends  it  to  the 
publisher,  receiving  in  some  cases  at  least  an  honorarium 
in  return.  The  publisher  has  a  number  of  slaves, — librarii, 
— probably  Greeks  by  birth  or  education,  whom  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  war  have  thrown  into  the  power  of  the  barbarian. 
Fifty  or  a  hundred  or  more  of  these  scribes  are  seated  in 
the  work-room,  each  provided  with  a  blank  roll  of  the 
required  size,  and,  of  course,  with  calamus  and  ink.  The 
foreman  takes  the  author’s  copy  and  reads  it  aloud,  the 
penmen  writing  at  his  dictation.  A  half  day  sees  the  fifty 
or  the  hundred  copies  finished,  and  in  a  short  time  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  any  ordinary  size  could  be  ready.  The  cost,  more¬ 
over,  is  not  necessarily  very  great.  There  are  on  record 
cases  of  a  book  sold  for  a  little  over  a  dollar  of  our  money. 
Money  was,  of  course,  many  times  more  valuable  than 
with  us,  and  the  book  was  in  size  no  more  than  a  pam¬ 
phlet.  Still,  with  these  allowances  made,  it  is  evident 
that  books  were  not  extravagant  luxuries,  certainly  not  at 
all  periods  of  the  Empire.  This  is  implied,  moreover,  in 
the  further  fact  that  an  edition  often  (perhaps  generally) 
consisted  of  a  thousand  copies,  and  that  publishers  were 
accustomed  to  ship  their  wares  in  considerable  amounts 
to  the  colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  often  that 
we  hear  of  a  second  edition. 

Just  here  is  the  place  to  speak  of  a  subject  which  has 
called  forth  some  discussion  of  late — stichometry.  The 
discussion  was  started  by  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
manuscripts  have  come  down  to  us  with  a  note  at  the  end 
saying  that  the  work  now  completed  contains  so  many 
stichoi.  At  the  same  time  the  actual  lines  of  the  manu¬ 
script  do  not  generally  tally  with  the  particular  datum. 
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Careful  computation  and  averaging  of  the  data,  however, 
makes  it  probable  (nearly  certain)  that  the  stichos  was  a 
fixed  amount  of  writing,  applied  as  a  standard  of  measure¬ 
ment  to  all  books.  This  standard  line  contained  thirty-six 
letters  or  sixteen  syllables.  It  would  be  easy,  of  course, 
to  have  the  first  copy  written  in  lines  of  this  length,  or  it 
would  be  easy  to  estimate  the  number  of  such  lines  in  any 
book,  as  our  own  printers  constantly  estimate  the  size  of 
a  manuscript  in  pages  or  columns  after  counting  a  few 
words  and  lines.  The  reason  for  the  size  of  the  standard 
stichos  was  probably  that  the  hexameter  verse  in  poetry  is 
of  this  length,  hexameter  being  the  meter  most  commonly 
employed.  The  system  once  applied  to  poetry  was  easily 
transferred  to  prose.  Instead  of  a  numeration  of  pages 
we  have  this  calculation  of  stichoi.  So  Josephus  speaks 
of  his  great  work,  the  Antiquities,  as  containing  so  many 
thousand  stichoi,  where  a  modern  author  would  have  said 
so  many  hundred  pages.  The  computation  of  stichoi,  once 
made,  remained  the  same  for  the  same  book,  no  matter 
what  the  form  in  which  it  was  written,  and  the  statement 
which  was  true  in  form  only  for  the  first  copy  was  copied 
in  subsequent  ones.  The  reason  was  its  convenience  as  a 
means  of  estimating  the  work  done  by  the  scribe,  and  so 
his  earnings  in  case  he  were  a  paid  laborer.  In  fact, 
we  have  a  regulation  (in  the  Corpus  Juris)  of  one  of  the 
emperors  fixing  a  scale  of  prices  by  the  hundred  lines  for 
scriveners,  much  as  the  writing  and  copying  of  legal  doc¬ 
uments  has  usually  been  paid  for  in  modern  times  by  the 
hundred  words.  By  the  number  of  stichoi  the  buyer  could 
judge  of  the  size  of  a  book  and  decide  whether  he  was 
paying  a  fair  price.  Such  data,  copied  from  manuscripts 
now  lost,  may  yet  be  a  check  upon  corrupted  texts.  Mr. 
J.  Rendall  Harris,  recently  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  shown,  for  example,  that  the  number  of  stichoi 
ascribed  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  agree  very 
closely  with  the  number  actually  contained  in  Westcott 
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and  Hort’s  edition,  differing  in  the  Epistles  by  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent. 

We  are  now  able  to  form  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
ancient  book,  as  it  was  in  circulation  from  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  till  near  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire.  Indeed,  it  lingered  on  considerably  later.  But 
for  seven  centuries  at  least  it  held  undisputed  sway.  The 
question  will  be  asked,  how  did  the  roll  come  to  be  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  codex,  as  we  may  call  the  book  of  leaves 
made  after  our  fashion?  The  question  may  well  interest 
us,  for  it  seems  altogether  likely  that  if  the  older  book 
form  and  book  material  had  continued  in  use  we  should 
have  had  much  less  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  than 
has  actually  come  down  to  us.  Papyrus  is  notoriously 
perishable.  The  ancients  themselves  complain  of  its  frailty. 
It  suffered  from  wear  as  much  as  our  poor  qualities  of 
unsized  paper.  It  was  peculiarly  affected  by  dampness 
and  mould,  as  we  may  judge  when  we  consider  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  manufacture.  A  peculiar  species  of  book-worm 
infested  it,  and  it  was  the  favorite  nesting  place  of  moths 
and  of  mice.  Books  left  long  rolled  up  stuck  together 
and  could  not  be  unrolled  without  damage.  As  compared 
with  parchment,  or  even  with  paper,  this  material  was 
short-lived.  It  might  last  a  hundred  years  with  care. 
Rolls  of  a  greater  age  were  occasionally  seen,  but  they 
were  rare.  If,  now,  our  knowledge  of  ancient  authors 
depended  upon  manuscripts  written  within  a  hundred 
years  of  the  invention  of  printing,  it  is  obvious  that  our 
body  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature  would  not  only  be 
meagre  but  it  would  be  inaccurate.  This  conclusion  is 
not  sensibly  affected  by  the  fact  that  in  the  exceptional 
climate  of  Egypt  papyrus  rolls  have  lasted  till  our  own 
day. 

The  perishable  nature  of  classic  books  would  not  itself 
have  prompted  a  change  of  form.  If  a  book  will  last  a 
hundred  years,  the  buyer  is  generally  content.  He  gets 
it  for  his  own  use  and  enjoyment,  and  is  not  much  con- 
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cerned  that  it  should  serve  beyond  his  life-time.  No  one 
of  us,  probably,  would  refuse  to  buy  a  book  because  it 
would  not  outlast  the  year  1986.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  book-sellers.  On  the  whole  it  would  be  rather  a  gain 
to  them  to  have  the  more  perishable  material  in  use.  The 
change  from  papyrus  and  the  roll  to  parchment  and  the 
codex  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  general  conviction  that 
the  old  material  and  form  would  no  longer  serve.  It 
must  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  parchment,  partly  and  in  much  greater 
degree  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  social  force,  namely, 
Christianity. 

The  skins  of  animals  had  been  used  as  writing  material 
from  very  early  times  in  the  East,  and  even  when  papyrus 
was  most  in  favor  we  hear  occasionally  of  membrane.  The 
mode  of  preparation,  however,  was  not  such  as  to  make 
this  substance  sightly  or  convenient.  In  one  respect  only 
had  it  the  advantage  over  its  rival ;  once  used,  the  writing 
could  be  washed  off  or  scraped  off  and  the  skin  used  over 
again.  Where  lamp-black  ink  was  used  (as  it  was  very 
commonly)  the  erasure  was  easy  and  complete.  As  we 
know  from  the  palimpsests  of  our  great  libraries,  the  pro¬ 
cess  was  less  effective  where  gall  inks  had  been  used. 
But  the  same  documents  show  that  it  was  often  used  even 
in  these  cases,  and  with  practical  results.  On  this  account 
membrane  was  used  for  temporary  composition,  first 
drafts,  rough  notes,  any  thing  intended  to  serve  for  the 
moment.  The  sponge  is  mentioned,  indeed,  by  ancient 
writers  almost  as  often  as  the  calamus.  This  may  give  us 
a  clue  to  Paul’s  language,  where,  besides  the  books  (/Si/SXta 
— he  makes  special  mention  of  the  parchments 
{/i€fi^pdva<;)]  the  latter  contained  private  and  personal 
memoranda  or  notes  (for  sermons  ?).  As  the  less  popular 
material,  leather  was  probably  also  the  cheaper.  When 
a  man  was  too  poor  to  buy  a  book  he  would  borrow  it 
and  make  himself  a  copy,  and  this  was  likely  to  be  on 
leather.  This  relation  of  the  two  substances  continued 
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till  a  natural  or  artificial  dearth  of  papyrus  caused  more 
attention  to  be  paid  to  the  hitherto  despised  material. 
Tradition  has  it  that  King  Eumenes  of  Pergamum  founded 
a  library  designed  to  rival  the  celebrated  collection  of  the 
Ptolemies  at  Alexandria.  The  latter  potentates  therefore 
prohibited  the  export  of  papyrus,  and  the  Asiatics  directed 
their  efforts  to  the  improvement  of  leather.  Their  suc¬ 
cess  was  such  that  the  new  article  (for  such  it  was  in  the 
fineness  of  its  finish)  was  carried  over  the  civilized  world. 
It  bore  with  it  the  name  of  its  native  place  in  its  desig¬ 
nation  as  pergament,  which  we  have  corrupted  to  parch¬ 
ment.  However  much  of  this  account  is  legendary,  it  is 
probably  right  in  attributing  the  manufacture  to  Asia 
Minor,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  leather  had  been  in  use 
for  writing  purposes  from  a  very  early  time. 

Let  us  note  in  passing  that  the  general  use  of  parch¬ 
ment  favored  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  book.  Leather 
can,  indeed,  be  made  into  rolls  of  any  length  by  sewing 
together  a  sufficient  number  of  skins.  The  continued 
habit  of  the  synagogue  is  evidence  enough  on  this  point. 
The  toughness  of  leather,  however,  must  early  have  called 
the  attention  of  its  users  to  the  advantage  of  folding  the 
leaves  together.  Three  or  four  or  five  leaves  folded  and 
sewed  at  the  back  make  of  themselves  a  small  book  of 
convenient  form,’  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  any  num¬ 
ber  of  such  sections  could  be  strung  together  at  the  back, 
forming  the  codex  in  distinction  from  the  volume.  It  only 
remained  to  protect  the  sides  with  boards  to  have  the 
modern  book  complete.  When  once  perfected  it  must 
have  shown  distinct  advantages  over  the  roll.  Both  sides 
of  the  material  could  be  used,  for  one  thing.  For  the 
public  reader  with  a  desk  before  him,  a  book  of  this  sort 
would  lie  open  and  leave  his  hands  free.  To  find  a  par- 

Four  leaves  or  sheets  usually  make  up  the  quire  in  codices  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  Compare,  on  this  point,  “  Les  Cahiers  des  Manuscrits 
Crecs  par  Caspar  Kene  Gregory  ”  (Extrait  du  Compte  Rendu  i  I’Academie 
des  Inscriptions  et  Helles-Lettres,  le  7  Aoiit,  1885). 
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ticular  paragraph  is  much  easier  if  leaves  are  to  be  turned 
over  than  if  a  roll  is  to  be  undone,  and  it  is  more  expedi¬ 
tious  to  shut  a  book  than  to  roll  up  a  roll.  Finally,  such 
a  book  would  hold  considerably  more  than  the  roll  without 
becoming  unwieldy.  As  we  have  seen,  an  extended  work 
was  necessarily  distributed  among  several  rolls,  and  this 
necessity  must  constantly  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  author. 
This  division  was  a  serious  disadvantage.  A  great  work 
like  Livy’s  Roman  History  (142  books,  so  many  separate 
rolls,  of  course)  filled  a  whole  library  in  itself.  It  became 
a  serious  problem  to  arrange  such  a  work  in  any  manage¬ 
able  shape,  so  that  any  desired  number  could  be  found  at 
once.  This  problem  was  never  really  solved.  The  best 
that  could  be  done  was  to  tie  the  rolls  in  bundles  of  ten 
each,  like  so  many  fasces  of  umbrellas.  Even  then  the 
bundles  must  be  untied  and  the  labels  examined  before 
the  right  book  was  found.  But  a  codex  would  easily  con¬ 
tain  a  decade  or  two  decades  of  rolls.  The  work  would 
thus  be  reduced  to  a  small  number  of  parts,  and  these 
could  easily  be  labelled  on  the  back.  We  are  not  sur¬ 
prised,  therefore,  to  find  the  codex  form  preferred  for  cer¬ 
tain  books  (notably  the  Corpus  Juris)  before  it  became  the 
prevailing  one. 

In  spite  of  these  undeniable  advantages,  the  conserva¬ 
tism  of  mankind  and  of  the  book  trade  still  adhered  to  the 
old  form  a  long  time  after  the  improvement  in  parchment. 
The  change  from  the  roll  to  the  codex  was  only  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  new  force  which  changed  the  face  of  soci¬ 
ety — Christianity.  A  moment’s  reflection  will  enable  us 
to  realize  this.  In  the  first  place,  Christianity  is  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  a  book.  Mohammed  did  credit  to  his  own  clear¬ 
ness  of  vision  when  he  put  Jews  and  Christians  under  the 
head  of  “  book  people,”  in  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  he  aspired  first  of 
all  to  provide  his  followers  with  a  “  Book  of  God  ”  as  a 
means  to  make  their  religion  consistent  and  persistent. 
The  emphasis  laid  by  Christianity  upon  the  Scriptures 
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made  it  natural  for  every  Christian  to  desire  a  cop)*  for 
himself.  The  custom  of  reading  aloud  from  the  Old 
Testament  came  to  the  Church  from  the  Synagogue,  and 
the  New  Testament  was  soon  added  to  the  volume.  It 
needs  no  more  to  show  that  the  demand  for  these  books 
among  Christians  would  be  large.  But  books  were  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  the  Christians  were  poor.  What  more  natu¬ 
ral  than  that  they  should  seek  to  supply  themselves  in 
the  ordinary  method  of  the  poor  man?  Instead  of  going 
to  a  book-seller,  who  would,  moreover,  not  have  the  book 
that  was  wanted,  the  Christian  would  borrow  the  church 
Bible  and  according  to  his  ability  make  his  own  copy. 
Such  copies  were  generally  made  on  leather,  as  we  have 
seen.  They  would  naturally  be  made  in  codex  form,  be¬ 
cause,  among  other  things,  the  codex  could  be  made  to 
contain  all  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  of  the 
New,  or  even  of  both.  We  see  how  this  came  to  be  the 
familiar  form  to  Christians.  As  Christians  became  more 
numerous,  rolls  would  grow  less  and  less  familiar,  and  as 
time  went  on  the  perishable  nature  of  papyrus  would  be¬ 
come  more  and  more,  apparent.  Measures  taken  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  contents  of  the  now  decaying  rolls  would  first  of 
all  look  to  the  introduction  of  a  more  enduring  substance. 

The  demand  for  books  among  Christians,  and  the  pov¬ 
erty  in  which  they  were  generally  found,  are  not  the  only 
causes  which  contributed  to  the  change.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  importance  of  service  books  in  Christian  ritual; 
we  have  noticed  also  the  peculiar  advantage  of  the  codex 
form  for  this  class  of  books.  Still  another  thing  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  In  the  clergy  the  church  has  a  class  of 
men  whose  especial  care  is  the  sacred  volume.  To  the 
regular  clergy  was  added,  in  the  third  century,  a  large 
body  of  monks.  It  was  natural  that  these  should  give  a 
part  of  their  time  to  copying  the  Scriptures,  and  copying 
them  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  useful  in  the  services  of  the 
church.  It  is  altogether  likel}’  that  we  owe  the  earliest 
codices  which  have  come  down  to  us  to  this  labor  of  the 
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monks.  The  fifty  copies  of  the  Bible  prepared  by  Con¬ 
stantine’s  order  as  presents  for  the  principal  churches  of 
the  Empire  were  made  under  the  direction  of  a  bishop 
(Eusebius),  and  probably  written  by  monks  or  students  of 
theology.  From  this  time  literary  men  were  found  in  the 
monastic  orders.  The  codex  in  their  hands  took  the  place 
of  the  roll,  and  as  the  danger  became  obvious  that  ancient 
literature  would  perish  in  the  decay  of  the  material  on 
which  it  was  recorded,  these  conservators  of  letters  res¬ 
cued  what  came  into  their  hands  by  transferring  it  from 
the  ephemeral  papyrus  to  the  more  durable  parchment. 

Beginning  with  the  rude  tablet  of  clay,  we  have  now  fol¬ 
lowed  the  book  through  the  elegant  roll,  in  which  Cicero’s 
essays  met  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  to  the  substan¬ 
tial  vellum  codex  of  the  mediaeval  monk.  The  reflections 
suggested  by  such  a  development  are  those  suggested  by 
all  historical  study,  for  this  sketch  is  in  a  manner  a  type 
of  all  human  history.  First  is  the  distinct  confirmation  of 
what  has  often  been  said :  that  intellectually  we  are  akin 
not  to  our  direct  ancestors,  the  Gauls  or  the  Germans,  but 
to  the  nations  of  classic  antiquity.  We  inherit  from  these 
our  conception  of  literature.  We  have  not  greatly  modi¬ 
fied  the  forms  of  literature  cultivated  by  them ;  and  even 
the  mold  in  which  any  single  work  is  cast  by  the  author 
of  to-day  shows  the  influence  of  classic  models.  Nowhere 
is  this  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  our  language.  The 
word  booky  indeed,  is  said  to  belong  to  the  main  stock  of 
our  language,  but  almost  every  other  which  has  to  do 
with  literature  has  a  Greek  or  Roman  parentage.  A 
number  of  these  are  technical,  as  corpus  (applied  to  a  col¬ 
lected  body  of  codex y  palimpsest.  But  others  are 

of  our  every  day  vocabulary.  A  volume  was  originally  a 
book  in  roll  form.  A  tome  was  a  roll  containing  part  of  a 
work  which  filled  several  rolls — any  one  would  contain  a 
piece  (To/Ltof)  of  the  whole.  Bihlcy  bibliophiley  bibliopolcy 
biliographyy  with  the  French  bibliothcque  and  German 
bibliotheky  all  go  back  to  the  Greek  byblos  {^v^\o<i)y  the 
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papyrus  plant.  Paper  is  the  Egyptian  or  Arabic  name  for 
the  same  plant,  coming  through  the  Latin  papyrus.  Man}' 
other  words  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  litera¬ 
ture —  charts  schedule,  page,  inamiscript,  literature  itself  — 
testify  that  we  are  the  descendants  (intellectually)  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

A  second  reflection  is,  that  intellectual  and  material 
progress  influence  each  other.  Of  the  instruments  of  cul¬ 
ture  none  approaches  the  book  in  importance.  While  we 
may  abstractly  conceive  of  a  considerable  degree  of  men¬ 
tal  training  where  there  are  no  books,  yet  practically  civ¬ 
ilization,  as  we  know  it,  is  a  life  of  books.  But  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  books,  as  we  have  seen,  is  dependent  upon  the 
discovery  of  a  suitable  book  material.  This  material  once 
found,  literature  in  the  proper  sense  came  into  being,  and 
the  miracle  was  performed  of  conveying  a  man’s  thoughts 
not  only  to  his  contemporaries  in  distant  lands,  but  to  re¬ 
mote  generations  of  races  whose  name  he  had  never  heard. 
This  dependence  of  the  intellectual  life  upon  material 
conditions  is  strikingly  seen  in  the  later  stage  of  book¬ 
making —  a  stage  which  we  have  not  yet  considered.  ' 
This  stage  is  characterized,  of  course,  as  the  era  of 
printed  books.  We  are  familiar  with  the  immense  multi¬ 
plication  of  books  by  this  process,  which  now  puts  a 
library  within  the  reach  of  the  day-laborer.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  process  will  powerfully  influence  the 
intellectual  development  of  mankind.  But  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  books  is  dependent  not  alone  upon  the  mechani¬ 
cal  invention  which  we  call  the  printing-press:  the  art  of 
printing  itselt  would  never  have  been  perfected  without 
the  prior  introduction  of  a  cheap,  durable,  available  mate¬ 
rial  on  which  the  types  could  make  their  impression. 
This  material  was  found  in  what  we  call  paper — invented 
by  the  Chinese  and  introduced  to  Europe  by  the  Moham¬ 
medans.  This  fabric  (first  made  from  cotton  fibre)  was  so 
evidently  superior,  especially  in  cheapness,  to  all  its  rivals 
that  it  quickly  displaced  them  all.  Humanly  speaking, 
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we  may  say  that  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  creeds  of  the  seventeenth,  the  revolutions  of  the 
eighteenth,  and  the  material  progress  of  the  nineteenth, 
could  not  have  been,  had  not  the  Arabs  made  Europe 
acquainted  with  the  cotton  paper  of  the  Chinese.  If 
something  similar  to  these  had  taken  place,  it  would  have 
been  different  in  many  points  from  the  history  we  actually 
know. 

But  if  this  side  of  the  case  is  brought  out  by  the  train 
of  thought  we  have  followed,  so  is  the  other — the  influ¬ 
ence  of  intellectual  forces  upon  material  conditions.  Wc 
have  seen  that  early  in  the  Middle  Age  a  great  transfor¬ 
mation  was  wrought  in  the  form  of  the  existing  literature. 
Slowly  but  surely  the  volume  gave  way  to  the  hitherto 
despised  codex,  papyrus  disappeared  and  was  succeeded 
by  parchment.  This  change  was  wrought  by  no  one’s  set 
purpose.  Probably  no  considerations  of  expediency  would 
have  effected  it.  It  was  the  unconscious  working  of  a  new 
social  and  intellectual  force.  This  force,  working  under 
the  guidance  of  divine  providence,  but  involving  no  hu¬ 
man  foresight  or  intention,  became  the  conservator  of 
what  was  most  valuable  in  ancient  civilization,  stored  it 
safely  during  the  period  of  barbarian  aggression,  and 
brought  it  to  light  to  be  appropriated  and  diffused  by  a 
new  culture.  If  Christianity,  in  one  of  its  unconscious 
and  minor  influences,  can  change — has  changed — the  form 
of  the  world’s  literature,  what  may  it  not  yet  have  in 
store  for  the  race?  Christianity  is  eager  to  make  litera¬ 
ture  its  ally.  It  avails  itself  of  the  printing-press  as  one 
of  its  most  efficient  missionaries.  Under  the  influence  of 
gospel  ministers  nations  are  now  receiving  books  and  let¬ 
ters  who  have  hitherto  been  ignorant  of  any  literature 
except  the  myths  and  legends  which  pass  from  father  to 
son  by  oral  tradition.  Even  nations  which  have  a  litera¬ 
ture  of  their  own  (as  the  Arabs)  are  introduced  to-day  to 
new  forms  of  thought  and  new  methods  of  iiublication  by 
means  of  Christian  enterprise.  We  may  reasonably  ex- 
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pect  that  the  intellectual  activity  involved  in  these  move¬ 
ments  will  influence  to  a  marked  degree  the  material  and 
the  moral  welfare  of  mankind. 

It  will  not  be  deemed  presumptuous  to  find  further  in 
this  study  an  illustration  of  the  words  of  inspiration, 

“  Other  men  have  labored  and  ye  have  entered  into  their 
labors.”  Our  Lord  uses  these  words  of  his  disciples  who 
went  into  fields  already  ripe  for  the  spiritual  harvest.  But 
they  are  equally  true  of  any  single  generation  in  the  line 
of  civilization.  We  inherit  the  accumulated  experiences 
of  the  past.  The  forms  of  our  present  life  are  the  result 
of  wise  adaptation  by  our  fathers.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
clearly  seen  than  in  the  case  we  have  been  considering. 

I  take  up  a  book,  an  ordinary  book  —  certainly  not  an 
object  of  pretending  appearance.  To  the  savage  it  would 
seem  a  worthless  thing.  In  fact  it  is  an  engine  at  which 
myriads  of  men  have  been  at  work  through  long  ages. 
Further  back  than  we  can  see,  even  with  the  latest  inves¬ 
tigations,  Egyptian  priests  and  scribes  thought  out  a 
means  of  communicating  thought  by  signs.  The  compli¬ 
cated  tool  was  borrowed  and  simplified  by  the  sea-faring 
Phenicians,  who  needed  it  for  their  commercial  transac¬ 
tions.  The  Greeks,  receiving  it  from  them,  made  it  the 
more  complete  vehicle  of  European  speech,  and  the 
Romans  (whether  receiving  it  through  the  Greeks  or  not) 
made  similar  adaptations  and  passed  it  on  to  the  nations 
of  modern  Europe — one  of  their  most  precious  heir-looms. 
At  the  same  time  experiment  was  going  on  which  had  for 
its  aim  to  discover  a  material  on  which  this  alphabet  could 
be  used  to  record  a  connected  and  extended  narrative  or 
train  of  thought.  The  bark  of  trees,  wooden  or  waxed 
tablets,  were  tried  with  but  moderate  success.  The 
Egyptians  discovered  papyrus  and  profited  by  its  manu¬ 
facture,  and  so  the  early  book  was  formed.  But  this  was 
only  the  first  stage.  For  the  trying  time  when  literature 
was  to  be  stored  up  in  almost  unknown  recesses,  parch¬ 
ment  was  brought  into  use.  In  the  far  East  another  race 
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was  experimenting,  and  when  the  day  dawned  in  which 
literature  was  to  come  out  of  its  hiding  and  become  a  part 
of  the  world’s  daily  life,  they  were  ready  with  paper. 
Paper  is  good  to  write  upon,  but  in  this  respect  it  did  not 
advance  the  book  beyond  its  second  stage.  Gutenberg 
and  Faust  must  come  with  their  movable  types,  and  Watts 
with  his  steam  engine,  and  the  countless  inventors  who  in 
these  later  times  have  made  the  engine  use  the  types  with 
such  marvellous  rapidity.  All  these— Egyptians,  Pheni- 
cians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Chinese,  Arabs,  inventors,  paper- 
makers,  book-binders  —  all  have  wrought  that  we  may 
enjoy  the  little  copy  of  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  which  costs 
us  but  a  trifle,  which  we  take  up  without  a  thought  of  its 
history,  and  which  we  perhaps  throw  aside  after  reading, 
as  carelessly  as  though  it  were  but  a  piece  of  wood. 
Other  men  have  labored  and  we  have  entered  into  their 
labors.  Intellectually,  as  well  as  spiritually,  we  reap  the 
harvest  which  others  have  sown. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


THE  ESCHATOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

DIVINES. 

HY  THK  REV.  FRANK  H.  FOSTER,  I'H.l).  (i.EIP/.U;),  FROFESSOR  OF  CHURCH 
HISTORY,  ORERLIX  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

HI. 

The  first  generation  of  the  New  England  divines,  Ed¬ 
wards,  Bellamy,  and  Hopkins,  worked  in  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  one  another,  and,  though  independent  thinkers, 
agreed  with  one  another  to  a  remarkable  extent.  The 
younger  Edwards,  the  pupil  of  Bellamy,  was  also  a  pupil, 
and  later  the  friend  and  co-laborer,  of  Hopkins.  He  might 
well  be  called  a  “  Hopkinsian but,  inasmuch  as  Hop¬ 
kins’  “System”  was  published  after  Dr.  Edwards  had 
become  well  known  as  an  independent  thinker,  I  have 
chosen  to  regard  him  as  the  founder  of  another  branch  of 
the  school,  for  a  time  parallel  with  Hopkins  and  those 
who  took  their  ideas  more  immediately  from  him.  Cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  department  of  eschatology  Hopkins  has 
worked  out  the  subject  in  its  speculative  aspects  more 
thoroughly  than  Dr.  Edwards.  The  simple  fact  that  we 
possess  his  theological  views  in  the  form  of  a  system,  and 
are  thus  able  to  study  his  eschatology  in  its  bearings  upon 
the  related  doctrines,  enables  us  to  conceive  and  state  it 
more  perfectly.  Were  the  two  men  in  all  other  respects 
to  be  regarded  as  contemporaries,  this  fact  alone  would 
locate  Hopkins  at  a  later  point  in  the  history  of  our  doc¬ 
trine.  We  come,  then,  for  our  next  study  to — 

V.  Samuel  Hopkins. 

A  word  or  two  of  preface  as  to  the  man  himself  is  nec¬ 
essary  before  we  pass  to  his  doctrines.  He  was  a  good 
man.  His  own  phrase  to  express  the  sum  total  of  virtue 
was  “  disinterested  benevolence,”  and  he  lived  it  as  faith- 
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fully  as  he  preached  it.  He  secured  the  personal  esteem 
and  love  of  those  of  his  neighbors  who  differed  most 
widely  from  him  in  his  theological  views.  His  great  men¬ 
tal  trait  was  that  which  was  so  clearly  marked  upon  his 
daily  life  that  he  received  the  nick-name  Old  Honesty. 
He  was  humble,  and  honest  in  expressing  a  depreciatory 
opinion  of  his  own  services.  He  was  honest  in  his  theologi¬ 
cal  convictions,  and  thorough  in  carrying  them  out  into 
their  manifold  ramifications.  So  honest  was  he,  that  he  did 
not  stop  always  to  select  language  not  likely  unnecessarily 
to  offend.  He  expected  men  to  study  his  books  till  they 
got  the  great  sweep  and  purpose  of  the  whole,  and  inter¬ 
pret  single  expressions  by  his  general  meaning.  If  one 
will  read  him  thus,  and  do  him  the  justice  now  and  then 
to  re-state  his  thought  in  modern  styles  of  expression,  the 
grandeur  of  his  fearless  consistency  will  impress,  as  much 
as  the  deep  solicitude  and  heart-searching  faithfulness 
of  this  preacher-theologian  will  move  and  profit  in  the 
reading. 

Hopkins’  views  are  briefly  stated  in  his  System.'  The 
older  Calvinism  is  not  friendly  to  the  idea  of  a  true  pro¬ 
bation  for  every  man,  but  Hopkins  set  out  from  this  idea. 
Adam  himself,  after  the  fall,  was  put  under  a  “  new  con¬ 
stitution,”  and  into  a  “new  state  of  probation.”"  “The 
only  time  of  probation  allotted  to  man  is  that  of  this  life, 
to  which  the  death  of  the  body  puts  an  end ;  so  that  every 
one  will  be  happy  or  miserable  in  the  future,  endless  state 
according  to  his  character,  which  is  formed  before  the 
soul  is  separated  from  the  bod3\” "  “The  soul  does  not 
die  with  the  body,  but  exists  in  a  separate  state  till  the 
general  resurrection  of  all  the  bodies  of  men  which  have 
died.”*  “The  souls  of  the  redeemed  are  delivered  from 
all  sinful  imperfection,”  “are  set  at  liberty,”  “ rise  into 
light,”  “  seeing  and  enjoying  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the  work  of  redemption 

'  Works  (edit,  of  the  Cong.  Pub.  Soc.,  1852),  vol.  ii.  pp.  37-69. 

"  P-  37.  P-  38. 
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among  men.”  ^  “The  spirits  of  those  who  die  in  their 
sins  pass  into  a  state  of  darkness,  despair,  and  tormenting 
wickedness . These  are  the  spirits  in  prison  of  which 


the  Apostle  Peter  speaks,  who  are  reserved  to  the  general 
judgment,  when  each  one  shall  receive  according  to  what 
he  has  done  in  the  body.”  *  Then  comes  the  general 
resurrection,  in  which  the  bodies  of  all  who  have  died 
shall  be  united  with  their  souls.’  Hereupon  will  follow 
the  general  judgment,  at  a  fixed  time,  not  limited  to  the 
space  of  a  natural  day,  but  continuing  perhaps  “during 
the  term. of  many  thousand  years,” "in  which  the  whole 
history  of  the  universe,  comprehending  both  the  plans 
and  conduct  of  God,  and  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  all 
men,  will  be  reviewed.  Thus  the  whole  universe  will  be 
prepared  for  the  righteous  judgment  of  the  judge.  Hop¬ 
kins  now  enlarges  upon  the  nature  of  heaven,  and  the 
joyous  activity  and  progressive  development  of  the  re¬ 
deemed  in  the  presence  and  society  of  God.*  He  touches 
briefly  '*  on  the  miseries  of  hell,  on  the  bodily  sufferings 
of  the  lost,  on  the  mental  pain  and  suffering  which  will 
be  “the  chief  part  of  their  punishment.”  Their  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  God;  their  own  disposition,  and  the 
wicked  exercises  of  their  hearts ;  their  enmity,  rage,  and 
jealousy;  their  absolute  friendlessness;  their  company; 
their  reflections  on  the  past  and  their  prospects  for  the  fu¬ 
ture, — will  constitute  some  of  the  elements  of  this. 

A  more  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  is  given  in 
the  special  treatise  entitled  An  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Future  State  of  those  who  die  in  their  sins,  or  Endless 
Punishment  consistent  with  divine  Justice,  Wisdom,  and 
Goodness." 

The  introduction  shows  us  the  views  which  Hopkins 
endeavored  to  meet  in  this  work.  They  were  annihila¬ 
tion,  either  immediate  upon  death,  or  after  conscious  pun¬ 
ishment  for  a  proper  period ;  and  final  universal  salvation, 

®  pp.  43.  44.  *  P.  44-  ’  P.  45.  ®  P-  49-  *  PP-  55-64- 

pp.  64-68,  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp. '365-489. 
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either  after  a  period  of  punishment  terminating  at  the 
judgment  or  even  subsequently,  or  following  immediately 
upon  death.'*  The  antithesis  of  the  work  is  for  the  most 
l)art  between  those  who  hold  to  a  doctrine  of  probation, 
and  believe  that  man  may  finally  bring  upon  himself  an 
adverse  and  unchangeable  sentence,  and  those  who  deny 
this  possibility,  and  so  deny  the  doctrine  of  probation. 
It  is  not  between  a  probation  limited  to  this  life,  and  some 
other.  The  discussion  of  the  issue  between  conscious 
eternal  punishment  and  annihilation  is  comparatively 
brief.  Like  the  other  works  of  Hopkins,  this  book  was 
written  for  the  times  (1783).  Chauncy’s  work  had  not  yet 
appeared,  but  similar  arguments  to  his  were  had  in  mind 
in  the  preparation  of  this  treatise.'"  Jeremiah  White  is 
mentioned  by  name."  Murray  was  already  preaching  in 
New  England,  and  advocating  Relly’s  doctrine  of  Union. 
The  first  signs  of  the  approaching  Universalist  contro- 
versv  were  in  the  air.  But  Murray  is  never  mentioned. 
In  general  the  argument  is  strictly  impersonal,  and  the 
work  is  without  references  to  other  writers.  The  cause 
was  to  stand  on  its  merits. 

We  may  divide  our  review  of  this  book  into  several 
convenient  divisions. 

I.  The  Limit  of  Probation. 

This  is  not  assumed  without  argument,  but  proved, 
though  briefly.''  The  arguments  are  two:  (i)  There  is 
not  in  the  Scripture  “a  word,  or  the  least  hint  of  another 
state  of  trial  after  the  death  of  the  body.”  (2)  Fositivel}', 
this  life  is  the  time  of  sowing  for  the  future  reaping  (Gal. 
vi.  7,  8);  of  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven;  of  making  to 
ourselves  friends  in  the  eternal  habitations;  of  making 
our  peace  with  God  (Matt.  v.  25,  26).  The  state  of  Laza¬ 
rus  and  the  rich  man  was  ''fixed . immediately  iqion 

p.  368. 

‘■‘See  p.  424  ft.,  where  Chauncy’s  principal  text  is  discussed, 
p.  473.  P-  38. 
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their  going  out  of  this  world.”  Heb.  ix.  27,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  2  Cor.  X.  10,  arc  also  cited.'" 

As  already  stated,  we  find  no  discussion  of  any  other 
kind  of  probation.  But  incidentally  certain  recent  argu¬ 
ments  are  touched  upon.  The  famous  text,  i  Pet.  iii.  19, 
was  quoted  in  Hopkins’  day  as  favoring  universal  salva¬ 
tion.  He  replies  to  this,  but  his  reply  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  modern  use  of  the  text.''  The  argument  is  not 
grammatical,  but  logical,  and  contextual.  Granting  that 
Christ  did  preach  the  gospel  to  these  spirits  while  in 
prison,  “it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  rest  of  mankind 

who  die  in  their  sins,  or  that  so  inueh  as  one, . will  be 

saved,  but  the  contrary  ma}*  be  very  strongly  inferred. 
For  if  all  that  had  died  in  their  sins  [and  by  parity  of 
reasoning  Hopkins  might  have  added,  if  any  class  of  men, 

like  the  unevangelized  heathen,] . were  to  be  saved, 

why  are  those  who  perished  by  the  flood  singled  out  from 
all  the  rest, and  the  preaching  of  Christ  confined  to  them? 
This  looks  as  if  they  were  to  be  distinguished  from  all  others, 
who  are  left  in  prison  without  hope  of  deliverance.”  But 
the  true  understanding  of  the  text,  according  to  Hopkins, 
is  that  Noah  was  the  preacher,  who,  inspired  by  Christ  to 
foretell  the  flood,  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  The  men  who  heard  were 
disobedient,  and  they  have  been  confined  in  prison,  where 
they  are  now,  awaiting  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 
“That  this  is  the  true  sense  of  this  passage  is  confirmed 
by  the  apostle’s  evident  design.  It  is  introduced  to  en_ 
courage  and  animate  Christians  to  faithfulness,  patience^ 
constancy,  and  cheerful  resolution  in  following  Christ 
under  all  opposition  and  suffering  from  wicked  men.  He 
mentions  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  his  triumphant 
resurrection  and  deliverance;  and  then  introduces  this 
instance  of  Noah,  and  those  with  whom  he  lived  before 
the  flood,  who  opposed  him  and  the  spirit  of  Christ 

"*  Comp.  p.  393,  end,  and  394,  for  an  additional  argument. 

”  pp.  432-434-  Comp.  p.  391. 
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preaching  to  them  by  him.  God  waited  on  them  with 
long-suffering,  and  Noah  went  through  his  suffering  and 
work  with  patience  and  resolution,  till  at  length  the  time 
of  vengeance  came,  when  Noah  and  his  family  were  saved; 

but  the  disobedient . were  shut  up  in  the  prison  of 

hell,  where  they  now  were  ....  not  as  prisoners  of  hope, 
but  of  justice,  reserved  unto  judgment  and  final,  eternal 
condemnation.  This  representation  is  suited  to  support 
and  encourage  Christians  .  .  .  .  ”  For  a  final  argument 
Hopkins  adduces  the  parallel  passage,  in  which  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  these  spirits  is  clearly  stated :  “  For  if  God  spared 
not  the  old  world,  but  saved  Noah,  the  eighth  person,  a 
preacher  of  righteousness,  bringing  in  the  flood  upon  the 

world  of  the  ungodly ; . the  Lord  knoweth  how  to 

deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptations,  and  to  reserve  the 
unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment^  to  be  punished"  (2  Pet.  ii. 
5»  9)- 

As  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  heathen,  we  do  not 
find  any  special  discussion  in  Hopkins.  Doubtless  he 
agreed  with  his  two  friends  and  constant  correspondents, 
Drs.  Bellamy  and  Edwards.'*  He  was  exceedingly  clear 

I  may  introduce  here  a  reference,  inadvertently  omitted  in  its  proper 
place,  to  Dr.  Edwards’  views  of  the  state  of  the  heathen  (Works,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
465,  466).  lie  says:  “In  favor  of  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  it  is  some¬ 
times  said,  if  a  heathen  be  truly  virtuous,  what  will  become  of  him  ?  Will 
he  be  cast  off  merely  because  he  is  iyuorant  of  Christ;  though,  if  he  had 
known  him,  he  would  most  cheerfully  have  received  him  as  his  Saviour? 
On  this  I  observe,  no  doubt  if  any  heathen  be  truly  virtuous  and  holy ;  if 
he  love  God  supremely  as  an  infinitely  great,  wise,  holy,  and  good  God,  and 
his  neighbor  as  himself,  he  will  be  saved.”  It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  a 
distinct  statement  and  rejection  of  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  the  his¬ 
torical  Christ  to  constitute  saving  faith.  Edwards  continues  :  “  But  the 
question  is,  lohether  any  such  persons  can  he  found  among  the  heathen.”  The 
conclusion,  after  reference  to  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Cicero,  as  favorable  ex¬ 
amples,  is:  “.Such  a  heathen  has  not  yet  appeared.”  Hence  Edwards  and 
those  with  him  thought  that  the  whole  heathen  world  was  going  down  to 
ruin,  but  not  because  of  a  lack  of  opportunity  of  salvation,  but  in  conscious 
guilt.  Later  New  England  theology  has  come  to  have  a  somewhat  more 
favorable  view  of  exceptional  cases,  but  reflection  and  missionary  experi¬ 
ence  have  confirmed  the  general  position  of  the  earlier  writers. 
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and  positive  in  his  statements  of  that  doctrine  of  human  . 
ability  which  was  the  basis  of  Bellamy’s  as  it  has  been  of 
the  later  New  England  theory.  There  is  a  marked  ad¬ 
vance  in  Hopkins  upon  President  Edwards  in  his  forms 
of  statement.  Though  he  constantly  refers  to  the  “  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Will  ”  with  the  most  commendatory  language, 
his.  own  theory,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  his  Sys¬ 
tem,  which  was  written  with  studious  suppression  of  the 
philosophical  element,  was  more  radical  than  that  of  this 
treatise.  Edwards  defines  freedom  as  ability  to  execute 
our  volitions.  The  freedom  is  that  of  the  man,  not  of  the 
faculty  of  the  will.  "*  Hopkins  says,  on  the  contrary : 

“  Every  exercise  of  the  will  in  choosing  or  refusing  is  the 
exercise  of  freedom :  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  will 
and  choose  without  exercising  moral  liberty.”  And  most 
emphatically:  A  man  “may  not  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
thing  ....  which  is  the  object  of  his  choice ;  .  .  .  .  but  this 
is  not  inconsistent  with  his  exercising  perfect  freedom  in 
his  choice  ....  And  in  these  exercises  of  will  and  choice 
his  moral  character  does  wholly  consist.”  Hence  in  his 
system  ability  constituted  responsibility.  The  theory  is 
more  radical,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in  the  theologies  of 
Christendom.  Man’s  ability  to  repent  is  not  lost  in  the 
fall  of  Adam,  as  some  maintain;  it  is  not  regained  by  a 
special  gift  of  grace,  as  the  Arminians  teach  in  their 
“gracious  ability;”  it  inheres  in  the  nature  of  free  choice. 
A  man,  to  be  a  man,  must  be  free.  Freedom  is  ability  to 
repent.  Ability  constitutes  responsibility.  So  that  a  man, 
in  that  he  is  a  man,  is  responsible  for  his  moral  position 
towards  God,  and  will  be  judged  for  it. 

Whether,  now,  Hopkins  ever  considered  the  point  made 
by  the  advocates  of  continued  probation  in  our  own 
day  or  not,  he  had  settled  on  the  principles  which  will 
always  be  held  to  be  decisive  in  respect  to  it.  It  is  advo- 

***  “  Liberty  is  the  power,  opportunity,  or  advantage  that  any  one  has  to 
do  as  he  pleases.”  “To  talk  of  liberty  as  belonging  to  the  very  will  itself 
is  not  to  speak  good  sense.”  Works,  ii.  p.  38.  ***  i.,  pp.  83,  84. 
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•  cated  to-day  on  the  j^round  of  the  inability  of  the  heathen 
to  repent f  which  is  a  doctrine  disowned  utterly  by  Hop- 
kins.  In  fact,  if,  as  Hopkins  taught,  all  men,  as  such,  are 
fully  responsible,  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  theory  of  con¬ 
tinued  probation. 

We  are  led  from  this  topic,  by  a  natural  transition,  to 
the  next  division  of  our  theme. 

2.  Hopkins'  central  Idea  controlling  his  Eschatology. 

This  is  his  lofty  conception  of  the  jj^overnment  of  God. 
It  is  not  peculiar  to  Hopkins,  for  here  is  another  examj)le 
of  the  j)erfect  harmony  existing  between  the  three  choir- 
leaders  of  New  England.  But  in  Hopkins  it  comes  to  its 
fullest  and  most  consistent  expression.  It  comprises  pe¬ 
culiar  views  of  the  being  governed,  Man,  of  the  Being 
governing,  and  of  the  character  of  that  government.  As 
to  man,  Hopkins  exalted  him  to  a  very  lofty  position. 
Not  only  did  he  give  great  scope  to  man’s  natural  ability, 
and  emphasize  his  responsibility,  but  he  viewed  him  as 
clothed  with  the  most  exalted  intellectual  powers.  He 
was  totally  depraved,  that  is,  he  was  totally  turned  awa}’ 
from  God  and  engaged  in  his  own  pursuits.  But,  though 
thus  morally  fallen,  his  intellectual  powers  were  unim¬ 
paired,*’*  and  he  was  capable  of  piercing  by  their  exertion 
even  into  the  counsels  of  eternity,  and  certainly  of  know¬ 
ing  fully,  and  with  the  most  absolute  clearness  and  dis¬ 
tinctness,  his  duty  towards  God  and  man.  Thus  there 
was  never  any  disposition  on  Hopkins’  part  to  excuse 

See  Progressive  Orthodoxy,  passim.  E.  g. :  “  Man’s  sinful  state  is  such 
that  he  has  no  po7oer  o{  deliverance  from  it.”  This  is  explained  a  sentence 
or  two  further  on  :  “All  men  are  so  under  the  control  of  sinful  propensity 
and  sinful  character  that  xhey  ha7'e  not  in  themseh-es  the po7oer  of  reneioal,'' 
i.  e.,  repentanee  241.).  t'ompare  pp.  54-5O.  Note  such  forms  as:  “If 
man  unaided  eonhi  become  truly  repentant;”  “  .Man  of  himself  <•</««<>/ re¬ 
pent;”  “Christ,  laying  down  his  life,  makes  the  race . capable  [italics 

theirs]  of  repenting,”  etc.  This  is  not  the  New  England  “moral  inability,” 
but  it  is  a  supposed  “natural”  inability. 


Comp.  i.  229,  36<^,  370. 
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sin.  He  emphasized  the  evil  of  sin  as  strong!}’  as  Ed¬ 
wards.  He  shrunk  from  it,  not  so  much  like  a  pure  man 
repelled  from  that  which  is  vile,  as  like  the  loyal  subject 
shocked  by  wicked,  deliberate,  ungrateful,  and  persistent 
rebellion  against  a  beloved  sovereign.  His  e.xpressions 
against  it  are  very  strong,  as  we  shall  see,  and  have  doubt¬ 
less  led  to  the  common  opinion  of  Hopkinsianism  that  it 
degraded  man.  On  the  contrary,  as  no  other  system,  it 
exalts  man,  and  then  holds  him  strictly  responsible  for  the 
right  use  of  his  exalted  powers. 

In  respect  to  God,  Hopkins’  new  ideas  may  be  com¬ 
pendiously  expressed  in  the  single  phrase,  that  he  viewed 
him  more  c(3nstantly  than  others  had  done  as  a  Governor. 
Under  this  conception  it  was  his  intention  to  make  his 
readers  feel  the  infinitely  lofty  and  amiable  character  of 
the  divine  government  as  the  reflection  of  the  divine 
character,  which,  in  accord  with  his  teacher  Edwards,  he 
summarized  in  the  word  love.  Hopkins  does  not  differ 
from  Edwards  in  the  great  features  of  the  theory  of  vir¬ 
tue.  He  himself  edited  the  first  edition  of  Edwards’ 
treatise.  His  own  work  on  Holiness”  makes  a  great  im- 
j)rovcment  on  the  original  in  point  of  form.  He  applies 
the  theory  to  the  atonement  in  much  the  same  sense  as 
Dr.  Edwards,  ordinarily  called  the  founder  of  the  New 
England  (Edwardean)  theory  of  the  atonement ;  ”  and  in 
respect  to  eschatology  far  surpasses  him  in  comprehen¬ 
siveness.  Holiness  is  the  loftiest  thing  in  the  universe. 
A  God  of  love,  who  chooses  the  well-being  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  must  choose  its  holiness  first  of  all.  Love  of 
holiness  is  the  same  as  hatred  of  sin.  God  hates  it  for 
what  it  is  towards  himself,  who  is  the  chief  being  in  the 
universe.  He  hates  it  as  a  governor  for  its  harmful  ten¬ 
dency  to  his  government.  He  hates  it  in  that  he  loves 
holiness,  for  this  hate  and  love  are  as  inseparable  as  the 
two  sides  of  a  piece  of  paper.  Thus  he  punishes  it,  and 
his  punishment  of  sin  is  as  amiable  as  his  rewarding  of 
Works,  iii.  p.  5.  i.,  322,  323. 
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righteousness.  The  one  motive  extending  through  all  his 
actions  is  love. 

3.  The  general  Course  of  Hopkins'  Argument . 

The  first  section  of  the  work  is  entitled:  The  holy 
Scriptures  teach  that  the  wicked  will  be  punished  in  the 
future  state.  It  comprises  twenty -eight  pages  of  almost 
continuous  quotation.  The  next  section  advances  to  the 
proof  that  the  punishment  will  be  endless.  The  argument 
here  is  the  same  as  that  found  in  Dr.  Edwards.  Elwv  and 
al(ovio<f  are  treated  in  the  same  way.  Next  the  passages 
quoted  by  Universalists  and  others  are  examined.  Then 
comes,  after  sixty-eight  pages  in  all  of  biblical  discussion, 
the  rational  argument.  Many  particulars  of  this  are  com¬ 
mon  to  Hopkins’  predecessors.  The  argument  for  the 
justice  of  eternal  punishment  because  sin  is  an  infinite 
evil,  is  substantially  that  of  Edwards.  It  is  Hopkins  who 
adds  the  thought  already  mentioned,  that  the  infinite 
evil  of  sin  is  seen  in  the  evil  which  it  aims  at  and  tends  to 
produce."*  “  It  tends  to  dishonor  and  dethrone  the  Al¬ 
mighty  ;  to  destroy  all  his  happiness,  and  to  ruin  his 
whole  interest  and  kingdom ;  to  introduce  the  most 
dreadful  confusion  and  infinite  misery,  and  render  the 
whole  universe  infinitely  worse  than  nothing,  to  all  eter¬ 
nity . Nothing  short  of  an  endless  punishment  can 

be  its  proper  reward.”  But  all  this  never  happens !  “  Why 
then,”  asks  Hopkins  for  the  objector,  “  should  the  sinner 
be  punished  as  if  he  had  actually  effected  infinite  evil  ?  ” 
It  is  a  principle  of  government,  he  replies,  to  judge  of  a 
crime  by  its  tendency,  and  not  its  actual  effect.  He  con¬ 
tinues:  “God,  in  punishing  the  wicked  forever,  will  do  no 
more  to  them  than  they  would  have  done  to  him,  had  it  been 

in  their  power . If  they  have  cast  God  behind  their 

back,  and  cared  nothing  for  his  honor,  interest,  or  happi¬ 
ness,  do  they  not  deserve  to  be  cast  off  by  God,  and  that 
he  should  take  no  care  of  their  interest  or  happiness.” 

See  above,  p.  9.  -•'p,  443. 
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And  then  he  proceeds,  in  a  strain  fully  characteristic  of 
him,  to  say  : — ” 

“  As  Clod  and  his  kingdom  are  infinitely  distinguished  from  everything 
else  in  their  infinite  greatness,  excellence,  and  importance,  so  rebellion 
against  him,  and  opposition  to  his  interest  and  kingdom,  and  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  whole,  must  be  equally  distinguished  from  any  other  possible 
or  supposable  crime,  and,  therefore,  it  is  right  and  proper  that  it  should 
have  an  equally  distinguished  punishment,  that  is,  an  endless  one.  A 
temporary  punishment,  which  is  infinitely  less  than  this,  and  infinitely  less 
than  the  evil  of  sin,  cannot  answer  the  end  of  punishment ;  it  will  neither 
express  the  evil  or  crime  of  injuring  the  infinitely  great  Jehovah,  nor  serve 
in  the  least  degree  to  show  his  infinite  worth,  grandeur,  and  greatness,  but 
speak  a  contrary  language,  viz.,  that  this  being,  character,  and  kingdom  are 
of  infinitely  less  worth  than  they  really  are,  and  so  would  be  a  real  dishonor 

to  him . And  if  CJod  should  punish  rebels  against  him,  who  have 

defamed  him,  and  highly  injured  his  character,  with  a  temporary  punish¬ 
ment  only,  this  would  be  as  far  from  answering  to  his  infinitely  superior, 
excellent,  and  important  character,  and  properly  vindicating  it,  as  if  no 
punishment  at  all  were  inflicted  ;  yea,  it  would  be  infinitely  worse  than 
none,  and  really  degrade  his  character,  and  be  a  reproach  to  him.” 

With  such  thoughts  in  mind,  he  will  not  hear  any  thing 
of  the  various  excuses  as  if  man  were  too  insignificant  or 
ignorant  to  commit  an  infinite  evil.  “  If  a  finite  being  can 
affront  and  abuse  his  Creator,”  if  he  can  desire  to  dethrone 
his  Maker  and  destroy  his  kingdom,  he  can  commit  an 
infinite  evil.’"* 

Another  striking  argument  in  the  same  line  is  from  the 
atonement.  “One  end  of  the  atonement  which  Christ 
made  for  sin  was  to  show  what  evil  there  is  in  sin  and  its 
ill  desert.  But  this  is  every  way  sufficient  to  atone  for 
sin  which  has  infinite  ill  desert;  therefore  this  declares  sin 
to  be  an  infinite  evil,  or  to  deserve  infinite  or  endless  pun¬ 
ishment.”  In  modern  phrase,  God  will  not  put  forth 
more  force  in  the  atonement  than  the  occasion  demands. 
He  continues:  “To  deny  that  there  is  infinite  evil  in  sin, 
is,  in  effect,  to  deny  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.”*®  To 
understand  this  last  sentence  we  must  remember  that 
Hopkins  lived  in  the  shadow  of  two  great  coming  con- 

pp.  445.  446.  *'*  pp.  446-448.  ”  p.  449- 
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troversics,  the  Unitarian  and  Univcrsalist,  whicli  lie  thus 
recognizes  as  closely  allied. 

But  we  must  pass  on  now  to  Hopkins’  more  important 
contributions  to  the  progress  of  thought  upon  this  subject. 

4.  The  Relation  of  the  Goodness  of  God  to  liter )ial  Punishment. 

The  contribution  here  is  not  to  the  essential  thought, 
but  consists  only  in  the  greater^  fullness  of  statement,  and 
certain  applications.  He  dwells  first  upon  the  necessity 
of  proper  punishments  to  the  maintenance  of  government, 
and  upon  the  demand  of  goodness  that  it  shall  be  main¬ 
tained.  Punishment  performs  a  further  good  office  in 
promoting  the  perfect  display  of  God’s  character.  It  dis¬ 
plays  his  terrible  majesty,  his  displeasure  and  anger  with 
sin,  and  thus  his  righteousness  and  goodness,  to  which 
anger  and  displeasure  against  sin  are  essential. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  peculiarly  Hopkinsian  passage. 
It  is  all  intelligible  to  one  who  has  the  eagle’s  eye  and  can 
look  upon  the  sun.  If  one  does  indeed  prize  holiness 
above  all  things,  and  think  pain  of  little  account  in  com¬ 
parison  with  sin,  and  has  true  disinterested  benevolence 
such  as  this  old  divine  preached  and  lived,  he  will  under¬ 
stand  and  profit  spiritually,  while  he  trembles.  But  let 
not  the  weak,  or  the  superficial,  or  he  who  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  sin  to  be  truly  inexcusable  guilt,  read  either  our 
author  or  this  exposition  of  him. 

Hopkins  advances  the  proposition  that  “the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked  will  many  ways  promote  the 
highest  good  of  the  blessed,  esj)ecially  the  redeemed  from 
among  men,  and  is  the  most  proper  and  necessary  means 
of  their  unspeakably  greater  degree  of  holiness  and  hap¬ 
piness  than  could  otherwise  take  ])lace ;  and  therefore 
must  be  agreeable  to  infinite  goodness,  and  a  strong  ex¬ 
pression  of  it.”""  In  proving  this  proposition  he  says: 
“God,  in  vindicating  the  righteous  cause  of  his  servants, 
by  delivering  and  saving  them,  and  manifesting  his  high 
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displeasure  against  tlieir  enemies  by  condemning  and  pun¬ 
ishing  them  as  they  deserve,  exercises  and  displays  his 
righteousness;  and,  at  the  same  time,  this  righteousness  is 
nothing  but  kindness  and  mercy  to  his  church  and  people.” 
Two  pages  of  Scripture  quotations  follow  in  defence  of 
this  doctrine,  among  them  many  from  the  imprecatory 
psalms,  but  many  also  from  Revelation  and  the  other 
Scriptures.  He  continues: — 

“  It  has  been  already  observed  and  shown  how  well  suited  and  necessary 
endless  punishment  is,  to  make  a  full  and  most  glorious  display  of  the 
divine  character,  in  the  view  of  the  blessed.  In  this  will  be  seen,  as  could 
not  be  seen  so  clearly  and  to  such  advantage  by  any  other  medium,  or  with¬ 
out  this,  the  infinite  greatness,  power,  and  terrible  majesty  of  Jehov.vh  ; 
and  also  his  infinite  excellence  and  worthiness,  and  his  hatred  and  displea¬ 
sure,  his  indignation  and  wrath  against  sin,  and  his  infinite  benevolence  and 
goodness,  to  which  sin  is  opposed.  The  smoke  of  their  torture  shall  ascend 
up  in  the  sight  of  the  blessed  forever  and  ever,  and  serve,  as  a  most  clear 
glass,  always  before  their  eyes,  to  give  them  a  constant,  bright,  and  most 
affecting  view  of  all  these.  And  all  this  display  of  the  divine  character  and 
glory  will  be  in  favor  of  the  redeemed,  and  most  entertaining,  and  give  the 
highest  pleasure  to  all  that  love  (lod,  and  raise  their  happiness  to  ineffable 
heights,  whose  felicity  consists  summarily  in  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment 
of  (lod.  This  eternal  punishment  must  therefore  be  unspeakably  to  their 
advantage,  and  will  add  such  immense  degrees  of  glory  and  happiness  to 
the  kingdom  of  Cod,  as  inconceivably  to  over-balance  all  they  will  suffer 
who  shall  fall  under  this  righteous  punishment,  and  render  it  all,  in  this 
view  and  connection,  an  infinite  good.” 

It  was  upon  this  passage  that  the  caricature  of  Hopkins 
was  issued,  representing  him  as  “entertained”  at  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  lost.  Vet  the  passage  reads:  “This  display 

of  the  diviiu'  character . will  be  most  entertaining.” 

Hopkins  was  not  insensible  of  the  dreadful  character  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  lost  in  themselves."'  If  sin  were  not, 
a  happy  universe,  without  trace  of  suffering,  would  be  the 
onlv  one  consistent  with  the  perfection^  of  God.  But  sin 
having  entered  by  man’s  free  choice,  punishment  increases 
the  glory  of  God. 

In  further  pursuit  of  the  proposition  above  set  forth, 
Hopkins  says  of  the  j)unishment  of  sin,  that  it  will  forever 

See  p.  .}63. 
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serve  to  manifest  the  excellence  of  holiness  by  the  painful 
contrast  it  presents  to  it.  In  this  sense  he  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  it  is  “  necessary  to  the  highest  happiness 
and  glory  of  heaven.”  It  will  also  serve  to  keep  ever 
vividly  before  the  minds  of  the  redeemed  their  own  “in¬ 
finite  ill-desert.”  The  feelings  inspired  by  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  lost  are  not  those  of  selfish  exultation,  but  of 
deep  humility.  Thus  the  saints  will  be  led  to  see  the 
greatness  of  the  grace  which  has  rescued  them  from  their 
deserved  fate,  “and  their  enjoyment  and  happiness,  their 
love,  gratitude,  and  praise,  will  rise  in  proportion  to  their 
view  and  sense  of  God’s  infinite,  astonishing  goodness, 
and  distinguishing  sovereign  grace  to  them,  and  all  the 
redeemed.”  ”  Their  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer’s  sacrifice  will  be  enhanced  in  like  manner,  and 
with  this  their  enjoyment  and  delight  in  him. 

In  our  view  this  is  the  apex  of  the  defence  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  eternal  punishment.  Unless  continued  punish¬ 
ment  serves  some  continued  good  end,  benevolence  does 
not  call  for  its  infliction.  But  when  it  serves  not  only  as 
a  safeguard  against  sin,  but  as  a  positive  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  holiness  among  the  redeemed,  its  continuance  is 
justified  by  benevolence.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Hopkins’ 
argument. 

We  pass  over  the  reply  now  given  to  several  objections, 
and,  for  want  of  space  properly  to  consider  it,  we  must 
pass  for  the  present  also  over  his  slight  allusions  to  the 
connection  of  election  with  this  subject.  Certain  expres¬ 
sions  are  employed  which  cannot  be  understood  without 
a  prolonged  study  of  the  principal  ideas  of  Hopkins’  sys¬ 
tem,  and  of  his  manner  of  expressing  himself.  Unex¬ 
plained,  we  must  confess,  they  shock  modern  sensibilities, 
because  they  lay  a  degree  of  emphasis  upon  divine  sov¬ 
ereignty  which  seems  to  reduce  men  to  mere  machines. 
Yet  Hopkins,  as  above  said,  did  really  give  great  promi- 
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nence  to  human  freedom.  In  closing  we  must,  however, 
consider  his  view  of — 

5.  The  Relative  Number  of  the  Lost. 

Hopkins  does  not  regard  this  as  a  vital  question.  If 
there  be  any  insoluble  speculative  difficulty  as  to  future 
punishment,  it  will  not  be  removed  if  very  few  are  pun¬ 
ished,  or  if  only  a  single  soul.  If  there  be  injustice  in  it, 
that  militates  against  the  character  of  God  if  only  one 
suffers,  as  truly  as  if  millions  suffer.  We  are  dealing  with 
an  infinite  and  perfect  being.  Hopkins  says,  speaking  of 
the  matter  speculatively,  “To  suppose  that  the  less  num¬ 
ber  of  those  that  shall  be  punished  is  so  much  the  better, 

seems . to  suppose  it  would  be,  on  the  whole,  best  to 

have  none  lost.”  Still,  when  we  contemplate  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  lost,  it  is  a  legitimate  source  of  relief  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  comparatively  few  are  lost.  This  is  Hopkins’ 
doctrine.  He  denies  that  the  Scriptures,  properly  under¬ 
stood,  teach  that  few  are  saved,  for  the  passages  which 
seem  to  imply  this  are  of  temporary  application,  whereas 
the  general  scope  of  prophecy  points  forward  to  a  time 
of  final  triumph  for  the  church.  Even  should  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  shall  have  lived  before  the  millennium 
perish,  in  that  glorious  time  so  many  shall  be  saved,  that, 
as  compared  to  the  lost,  they  may  be  “  many  thousands  to 
one.” 

The  thought  here  presented  was  introduced  by  Ed- 
\v^ards,  enlarged  upon  by  Bellamy  in  a  sermon  upon  the 
pp.  470-473. 

Bellamy  employs  arithmetic  to  show  that  the  number  of  the  saved  will 
be  greater  than  the  lost  (Works,  i.  457).  If  the  population  doubles  every 
fifty  years  during  the  millennium,  and  has  stood  during  each  of  the  six  pre¬ 
ceding  thousand  years  at  the  same  number  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  millen¬ 
nium,  the  ratio  of  the  saved  to  the  lost  will  be  more  than  seventeen  thou¬ 
sand  to  one.  Edwards  had  thought  it  “rrn'  moderate . if  we  say  it  is 

probable  that  there  will  be  an  hundred  thousand  times  more  that  will  actually 
be  redeemed  to  God  by  Christ’s  blood,  during  that  period  of  the  church’s 
prosperity,  than  ever  had  been  before,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
that  time  ”  (Works,  iii.  473). 
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“  Millennium,”  but  first  fully  developed  by  Hopkins.  The 
latter  appended  to  his  System  a  Treatise  on  the  Millen- 
nium,  occupying  143  pages,  large  octavo.  It  is  dedicated 
“to  the  people  who  shall  live  in  the  days  of  the  Millen¬ 
nium  ”  !  The  doctrine  of  the  treatise  is  that  after  a  great 
struggle  with  the  powers  of  evil,  a  happ}'  period  will 
be  ushered  in  when  the  church  shall  be  greatly  prospered 
for  a  thousand  years.  Then  there  shall  be  another  period 
of  trial,  and  then  the  Lord  shall  come  in  person,  and  the 
resurrection  and  judgment  shall  take  place.  The  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  is  purely  scriptural,  and 
very  extended.  One  section  of  the  work  enters,  on  the 
basis  of  the  biblical  statements  and  suggestions,  upon  a 
“particular  description”  of  the  state  of  the  world  during 
the  millennium.  It  is  to  be  a  time  when  most  probably 
“every  individual  person  who  shall  then  live  will  be  a  real 
Christian,” ""  and  Hopkins’  entire  conception  of  the  world 
is  of  one  in  which  perfect  holiness  shall  produce  the  great¬ 
est  conceivable  prosperity  of  every  kind.  There  will  be 
the  greatest  progress  in  knowledge;  universal  peace  and 
positive  love  will  prevail ;  there  will  be  the  greatest  con¬ 
ceivable  outward  prosperity  produced  by  great  advance 
in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts;  the  numbers  of  men 
will  greatly  increase,  and,  on  account  of  the  greater  j^ros- 
perity,  be  supported  more  easily  than  now ;  one  language 
will  prevail  over  the  earth;  and  then  religion  will  appear 
in  its  true  light,  and  God  be  glorified. 

Scientific  men  in  our  own  day  have  looked  with  gloomy 
eye  on  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the 
world.  It  is  now  but  a  struggle  for  existence,  which  is  to 
be  intensified  with  the  ])rogress  of  time  and  the  increase 
of  population,  till  the  finer  arts  and  pursuits  all  disappear 
before  the  grim  necessity  of  wringing  a  subsistence  out 
of  the  too  scanty  area  of  arable  land.  Hoj)kins  recog¬ 
nized  the  miseries  of  the  world,  but  he  traced  them  all  to 
sin.  For  this  rebellion  against  the  infinite  Sovereign  he 
p.  271. 
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had  nothing  but  condemnation,  and  for  the  rebels  he  fore¬ 
saw  a  terrible  fate.  Vet  e\'en  their  destruction  should 
contribute  to  the  i^lory  of  God.  And  finally  the  rebellion 
was  to  be  overcome,  and  the  earth  filled  with  the  loyal 
subjects  of  the  King.  Then,  sin  having  largely  ceased, 
the  evils  now  afflicting  the  world  would  also  cease. 

Thus  Hopkins’  eschatology,  stern  with  the  sternness  of 
facts,  and  ruggedly  expressed  through  the  rugged  hon¬ 
esty  of  his  mind,  ends  nevertheless  in  a  prophecy  of  unut¬ 
terable  glory,  in  attempts  to  outline  which  the  hidden 
poetry  of  his  heart  appears.  Says  Channing:  “Whilst 
to.  the  multitude  he  seemed  a  hard,  dry  theologian,  feed¬ 
ing  (^n  the  tliorns  (jf  controversy,  he  was  living  in  a  region 
of  imagination,  feeding  on  visions  of  a  holiness  and  a 
happiness  which  are  to  make  earth  all  but  heaven.” 

1(1  l!K  CONTINrKI). 
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TRANSI.A  I  KD  FROM  TIIK  ETHKHMC  HV  I’ROKESSOR  (;E0.  11.  SCIIODDE,  I'U.D., 
CAITIAI.  r.MVERSITY,  COU  MHUS,  (). 

CiiAi*.  XXIV.  I.  And  it  happened  after  the  death  of 
Abraham  that  the  Lord  blessed  Isaac,  his  son,  and  he 
arose  from  Hebron  and  went  and  dwelt  at  the  fountain  of 
the  vision,  in  the  first  year  of  the  third  week  of  this  jubi¬ 
lee,  seven  years.  2.  And  in  the  first  year  of  the  fourth 
week  a  famine  began  in  the  land,  in  addition  to  the  first 
famine  which  was  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  3.  And  Jacob 
cooked  a  mess  of  lentils,  and  Esau  came  from  the  field 
hungry.  4.  And  he  said  to  Jacob,  his  brother,  “Give  me 
of  thy  mess  of  pulse;”  and  Jacob  said  to  him,  “Give  up 
to  me  thy  right  of  first  birth,  and  I  will  give  thee  bread 
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and  also  from  this  mess  of  pulse.”  5.  And  Esau  said  in 
his  heart,  “  I  shall  die;  what  is  it  to  me  to  be  born  first?” 
6.  And  he  said  to  Jacob,  “  I  will  give  it  to  you.”  7.  And 
Jacob  said,  “Swear  to  me  this  day,”  and  he  swore  to  him. 
8.  And  Jacob  gave  to  his  brother  Esau  bread  and  the 
mess,  and  he  ate  and  was  satisfied,  and  Esau  despised  his 
right  of  first  birth ;  and  from  this  was  Esau  called  Edom,' 
on  account  of  the  mess  of  grain  which  Jacob  gave  him 
for  his  right  of  first  birth.  9.  And  Jacob  became  the 
older,  but  Esau  diminished  from  his  greatness.  10.  And 
the  famine  was  over  the  land,  and  Isaac  went  to  go  down 
to  Egypt  in  the  second  year  of  this  week,  and  he  went  to 
the  king  of  the  Philistines  at  Gerara,  to  Abimelech.  11. 
And  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  and  said  to  him :  “  Do  not 
go  down  to  Egypt;  dwell  in  the  land  which  I  tell  thee  of: 
be  a  stranger  in  this  land,  and  I  will  be  with  thee  and  will 
bless  thee.  12.  For  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed  I  will  give  all 
this  land,  and  I  will  confirm  my  oath  which  I  swore  to 
Abraham,  thy  father,  and  I  will  increase  thy  seed  like  the 
stars  of  the  heavens,  and  I  will  give  to  thy  seed  all  this 
land.  13.  And  in  thy  seed  shall  be  blessed  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  because  thy  father  hearkened  unto  my  voice 
and  observed  my  words  and  my  commandments  and  my 
law  and  my  ordinances  and  my  covenant;  and  now  hear 
my  voice  and  dwell  in  this  land.”  14.  And  he  dwelt  at 
Gerar  three  weeks  of  years.  15.  And  Abimelech  com¬ 
manded  on  his  account  and  on  account  of  all  that  was 
his,  saying :  “  Every  man  that  touches  him  or  any  thing 
that  is  his,  shall  surely  die.”  16.  And  Isaac  increased  in 
Philistia,  and  he  secured  many  possessions,  oxen  and 
sheep  and  camels  and  asses  and  many  possessions.  17. 
And  he  sowed  in  the  land  of  Philistia  and  he  raised  a 
hundred-fold,  and  Isaac  became  exceedingly  great,  and 
the  Philistines  were  jealous  of  him,  and  all  the  wells  which 
the  young  men  of  Abraham  had  dug  during  the  life  of 

'  The  Ethiopic  translator  must  have  read  eil'^fiarog  ^vf)ov  for  Trvpiwv.  Cf. 
LXX.  on  Gen.  xxv.  30. 
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Abraham  the  Philistines  covered  after  the  death  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  filled  them  with  earth.  18.  And  Abimelech  said 
to  Isaac:  “Go  from  me,  for  thou  art  exceedingly  greater 
than  I and  Isaac  went  in  the  first  year  of  this  seventh 
week  from  there,  and  migrated  to  valleys  of  Geranon.  19. 
And  they  returned  and  dug  open  the  wells  of  water,  which 
the  servants  of  Abraham,  his  father,  had  dug,  and  which 
the  Philistines  had  covered  over  after  the  death  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  his  father,  and  he  called  their  names  as  Abraham,  his 
father,  had  named  them.  20.  And  the  young  men  of 
Isaac  dug  wells  in  the  valley,  and  found  living  water;  and 
the  shepherds  of  Geranon  quarrelled  with  the  shepherds 
of  Isaac,  saying,  “This  is  our  water,”  and  Isaac  called  the 
name  of  this  well  Contention,  “  because  ye  have  contended 
with  us.”  21.  And  they  dug  another  well,  and  quarrelled 
on  its  account,  and  Isaac  called  its  name  Narrowness. 
22.  And  he  arose  from  there,  and  they  dug  another  well, 
and  did  not  quarrel  on  its  account,  and  he  called  its  name 
Extension,  and  Isaac  said,  “Now  the  Lord  has  extended 
us;”  and  he  increased  in  the  land.  23.  And  he  ascended 
from  there  to  the  well  of  the  oath  in  the  first  year  of  the 
first  week  in  the  forty-third  jubilee.  24.  And  the  Lord 
appeared  to  him  in  this  night,  at  the  new  moon  of  the 
first  month,  and  said  to  him :  “  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham, 
thy  father:  fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  I  will  bless 
thee  and  increase  thy  seed  like  the  sand  of  the  sea,  on 
account  of  Abraham,  my  servant.”  25.  And  he  built 
an  altar  there  where  Abraham,  his  father,  had  first  built 
one,  and  he  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  offered 
sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Abraham,  his  father.  And  they 
dug  a  well  and  found  living  water.  26.  And  the  young 
men  of  Isaac  dug  another  well,  and  did  not  find  water, 
and  they  went  and  told  Isaac  that  they  had  not  found 
water,  and  Isaac  said :  “  I  have  sworn  this  day  to  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  and  this  is  to  us  the  affair.”  27.  And  Isaac  called 
the  name  of  this  place  The  Well  of  the  Oath,  for  there  had 
he  sworn  to  Abimelech  and  Akosat,  his  friend,  and  Phikol 
VoL.  XLIII.  No.  172.  48 
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his  companion.  28.  And  Isaac  knew  on  that  day  that  in 
injustice  they  had  sworn  to  them  to  keep  the  peace  with 
them.  29.  And  Isaac  on  that  day  cursed  the  Philistines, 
and  he  said:  “Cursed  be  the  Philistines  to  the  day  of 
wrath  and  rage  above  all  the  nations :  ma}’  the  Lord  make 
them  an  ignominy  and  a  curse  and  anger  and  rage  in  the 
hands  of  sinful  nations,  and  by  the  hands  of  the  Hittites 
let  him  root  them  out.  30.  And  whoever  escapes  from 
the  sword  of  the  enemy  and  from  the  Hittites,  may  the 
people  of  the  just  root  them  out  in  judgment  from  under 
heaven,  for  they  will  be  enemies  and  haters  to  my  children 
in  their  days  over  the  earth.  31.  And  may  no  remnant  of 
them  be  left  nor  ma}’  any  be  saved  on  the  day  of  the 
judgment  of  wrath,  for  to  destruction  and  rooting  out 
and  being  destroyed  from  the  land  are  all  the  seed  of  the 
Philistines,  and  no  remnant  or  name  shall  be  left  of  their 
seed  over  the  earth.  32.  For  even  if  he  had  ascended  to 
heaven,  they  would  bring  him  down  from  there  ;  and  if 
he  is  fortified  upon  the  earth  they  will  tear  him  from  there ; 
and  if  he  hides  himself  among  the  Gentiles,  they  will 
destroy  him  from  there;  and  even  if  he  descends  into 
Sheol,  there  too  shall  his  judgment  be  great,  and  no  peace 
shall  be  to  him ;  and  if  he  go  into  captivity,  by  the  hand 
of  those  that  seek  his  soul  on  the  way  he  shall  be  killed, 
and  no  name  or  seed  shall  be  left  him  on  the  whole  earth, 
for  he  shall  go  into  the  curse  of  eternity.”  33.  And  thus 
is  it  written  and  engraved  concerning  him  on  the  tablets 
of  heaven,  to  do  to  him  on  the  day  of  judgment,  that  he 
may  be  rooted  out  of  the  earth. 

Ch.vi’.  XXV.  I.  And  in  the  second  year  of  this  week 
in  this  jubilee  Rebecca  called  Jacob  her  son,  and  spake  to 
him,  saying :  “  My  son,  do  not  take  to  thyself  a  wife  from 
among  the  daughters  of  Canaan,  like  Esau,  thy  brother, 
who  took  to  himself  as  wives  two  from  the  seed  of  Canaan, 
and  they  embittered  my  spirit  with  all  their  unclean  deeds, 
for  all  their  deeds  are  fornication  and  shame,  and  there  is 
no  righteousness  in  them,  but  it  is  evil.  2.  And  I,  my 
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son,  love  thee  exceedingly,  and  my  mercy,  my  son,  blesses 
thee  at  every  hour  and  watch  of  the  night;  and  now,  my 
son,  hear  my  voice,  and  do  the  will  of  thy  mother,  and  do 
not  take  to  thyself  a  wife  from  among  the  daughters  of 
this  land,  except  from  the  house  of  thy  father  and  except 
from  the  family  of  thy  father:  take  to  thyself  a  wife  from 
the  house  of  my  father,  and  the  Most  High  God  will  bless 
thee,  and  thy  children  will  be  a  generation  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  thy  seed  holy.”  3.  And  then  spake  Jacob  with 
his  mother  Rebecca,  and  said  to  her:  “Behold,  I  am  now 
nine  weeks  of  years  old  and  know  no  woman :  I  have 
touched  none  nor  betrothed  myself  to  any,  nor  do  I  think 
of  taking  to  myself  a  wife  from  all  the  seed  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Canaan.  4.  For  I  remember,  O  mother,  the  words 
of  Abraham,  our  father,  that  he  commanded  me  not  to 
take  m3"  wife  from  among  all  the  seed  of  the  house  of 
Canaan,  but  from  the  seed  of  m3"  father’s  house  I  should 
take  to  myself  a  wife  and  from  m3"  relationship.  5.  I  have 
heard  before  that  daughters  have  been  born  to  Laban,  thy 
brother,  and  upon  them  is  m3"  heart  set  to  take  a  wife  of 
them.  6.  On  this  account  I  have  preserved  myself  in  my  spirit 
not  to  sin  nor  defile  myself  in  all  my  tva3'S  all  the  days  of 
my  life,  for  with  reference  to  lust  and  fornication  my  father 
Abraham  gave  me  many  commands.  7.  And  with  all  that 
he  has  commanded  me  these  twent3"-two  3"ears  m3"  brother 
contends  with  me  and  continuall3"  converses,  sa3"ing :  My 
brother,  take  to  wife  one  of  the  sisters  of  m3"  two  wives ; 
but  I  am  not  willing  to  do  as  m3"  brother  has  done.  8.  I 
swear  before  thee,  my  mother,  that  all  the  da3"s  of  my  life 
I  will  not  take  to  myself  a  wife  from  the  seed  of  all  the 
daughters  of  Canaan,  and  will  not  act  wickedly  as  my 
brother  has  done.  9.  And  do  not  fear,  mother;  trust  me 
that  I  will  do  thy  will,  and  will  walk  in  rectitude,  and  m3" 
paths  will  not  be  destroyed  in  eternit3".”  10.  And  then 
she  lifted  up  her  face  to  heaven  and  extended  the  fingers 
of  her  hand  toward  heaven,  and  opened  her  mouth  and 
blessed  the  Most  High  God,  who  had  created  heaven  and 
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earth,  and  she  gave  him  thanks  and  praise,  ii.  And  she 
said :  “  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  and  blessed  be  his  name 
for  ever  and  ever,  who  has  given  to  me  Jacob  as  a  pure 
son  and  a  holy  seed ;  for  thine  he  is  and  thine  shall  be  his 
seed  unto  all  the  days  and  in  all  the  generations  of  the 
world.  12.  Bless  him,  O  Lord,  and  place  the  blessing  of 
righteousness  in  my  mouth  that  I  may  bless  him.”  13. 
And  at  that  hour  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  into  her 
mouth,  and  she  placed  her  two  hands  upon  the  head  of 
Jacob, and  she  said:  “Blessed  art  thou.  Lord  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  God  of  the  worlds,  and  thee  do  all  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  men  praise:  may  he  give  thee,  my  son,  the  path 
of  righteousness,  and  reveal  to  thy  seed  righteousness. 
14.  And  may  thy  sons  increase  in  thy  life,  and  stand  to  the 
number  of  the  months  of  the  year,  and  may  thy  sons  in¬ 
crease  and  grow  more  than  the  stars  of  the  heavens,  and 
more  than  the  sand  of  the  sea  increase  their  numbers.  15. 
And  may  he  give  them  this  fruitful  land,  as  he  said  he 
would  give  it  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  after  him  in  all  the 
days,  and  may  they  possess  it  to  eternity.  16.  And  may 
I  see  for  thee,  my  son,  blessed  children  in  this  life,  and  may 
holy  seed  be  all  thy  seed.  17.  And  as  the  spirit  of  thy 
mother  in  her  life  caused  thee  to  rest  in  her  womb  to  give 
thee  birth,  thus  my  affection  blesses  thee,  and  my  breasts 
bless  thee  and  my  mouth  and  my  tongue  praise  thee.  18. 
Increase  and  be  poured  over  the  earth,  and  thy  seed  be 
perfect  in  all  the  earth  in  the  joy  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
may  thy  seed  rejoice,  and  on  the  great  day' of  peace  may 
the  peace  of  thy  name  be  theirs.  19.  And  may  thy  seed 
abide  to  all  the  worlds,  and  may  the  Most  High  God  be 
their  God,  and  may  the  Most  High  God  dwell  with  them 
and  his  sanctuary  be  built  to  all  the  eternities.  20.  He 
that  blesses  thee  be  blessed,  and  all  flesh  that  curses  thee 
in  lies,  may  it  be  cursed.”  21.  And  she  kissed  him  and 
said  to  him,  “  May  the  Lord  of  the  world  love  thee  as  the 
heart  of  thy  mother,  and  may  her  affection  rejoice  in  thee 
and  bless  thee.”  22.  And  she  ceased  from  blessing  him. 
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CllAi’.  XXVI.  I.  And  in  the  seventh  year  of  this  week 
Isaac  called  Esau,  his  elder  son,  and  said  to  him:  “My 
son,  I  am  old,  and  behold  my  eyes  are  dull  of  seeing,  and  I 
do  not  know  the  day  of  my  death.  2.  And  now  take  thy 
hunting  weapon  and  thy  bow  and  thy  quiver,  and  go  to 
the  field  and  hunt  and  catch  something  for  me,  my  son, 
and  prepare  me  a  meal  such  as  my  soul  loves,  and  bring 
it  to  me,  so  that  I  may  eat  and  my  soul  bless  thee  before 
I  die.”  3.  But  Rebecca  heard  Isaac  speaking  to  Esau.  4. 
And  Esau  went  early  to  the  field  to  hunt  and  catch  some¬ 
thing  and  bring  it  to  his  father.  5.  And  Rebecca  called 
Jacob,  her  son,  and  said  to  him:  “Behold,  I  have  heard 
thy  father  Isaac  speaking  with  thy  brother  Esau,  saying, 
‘  Hunt  me  something  and  prepare  a  meal  and  bring  it  in  to 
me,  and  I  will  bless  thee  before  the  Lord  before  I  die.’  6. 
But  now  hear,  my  son,  my  words  which  I  command  thee: 
Go  to  thy  flocks  and  bring  me  two  good  young  kids,  and 
I  will  make  a  meal  out  of  them  such  as  he  loves,  and  thou 
shalt  bring  it  in  to  thy  father  and  he  shall  eat,  that  he  may 
bless  thee  before  the  Lord  before  he  dies,  and  thou  become 
blessed.”  7.  And  Jacob  said  to  his  mother  Rebecca:  “O 
mother,  I  will  not  hold  back  any  thing  that  my  father  may 
eat  and  is  pleasing  to  him ;  only  I  fear,  my  mother,  that 
he  will  know  my  voice  and  will  desire  to  touch  me ; 
and  thou  knowest  that  I  am  smooth,  but  my  brother  Esau 
is  rough,  and  I  may  be  before  his  e3"es  like  an  evil-doer, 
and  I  should  do  a  deed  which  he  has  not  commanded  me, 
and  he  might  become  angr}’  with  me  and  I  should  bring  a 
curse  upon  myself  and  not  a  blessing.”  8.  And  Rebecca, 
his  mother,  said  to  him  :  “  Upon  me,  my  son,  be  thy  curse ; 
and  again  listen  to  my  voice.”  9.  And  Jacob  obeyed  the 
words  of  his  mother  Rebecca,  and  he  went  and  took  two 
good  and  fat  young  kids  and  brought  them  in  to  his 
mother,  and  his  mother  made  a  meal  out  of  them  as  he 
liked  it.  10.  And  Rebecca  took  the  clothing  of  her  elder 
son  Esau,  the  most  precious  with  her  in  the  house,  and 
clothed  Jacob  with  them,  and  the  skins  of  the  kids  she 
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placed  over  his  hands  and  upon  the  exposed  parts  of  his 
body ;  and  she  gave  the  meat  and  the  bread  which  she  had 
made  into  the  hands  of  her  son  Jacob.  1 1 .  And  he  went  in  to 
his  father  and  said  :  “  Behold,  I  am  thy  son ;  I  have  done  as 
thou  hast  said  to  me :  arise  and  sit  up  and  eat  of  what  1  have 
hunted,  my  father,  that  thy  soul  may  bless  me.”  12.  And 
Isaac  said  to  his  son,  “  What  is  this,  that  thou  hast  so  sud¬ 
denly  found  it,  my  son?”  13.  And  Jacob  said  to  him :  “  He 
who  has  caused  me  to  find  it,  thy  God,  is  before  me.”  14. 
And  Isaac  said:  “Come  hither  to  me,  that  I  may  touch 
thee,  my  son,  if  thou  art  my  son  Esau,  or  if  not.”  15.  And 
Jacob  came  near  to  Isaac  his  father,  and  he  touched  him. 
16.  And  he  said:  “The  voice  is  the  voice  of  Jacob,  but 
the  hand  is  the  hand  of  Esau;”  and  he  did  not  know  him, 
for  it  was  a  fate  from  heaven  to  remove  his  spirit;  and 
Isaac  did  not  know  him,  for  his  hands  were  like  his  [i.  e., 
Esau’s]  hands,  and  hairy  like  the  hands  of  Esau,  so  that 
he  should  bless  him.  17.  And  he  said,  “Art  thou  my  son 
Esau  ?  ”  And  he  said,  “  I  am  thy  son.”  And  he  said : 
“  Bring  hither  to  me,  and  I  will  eat  of  what  thou  hast 
hunted,  my  son,  that  my  soul  may  bless  thee.”  18.  And 
he  brought  to  him  the  meal,  and  he  ate ;  and  he  brought 
in  wine,  and  he  drank.  19.  And  Isaac,  his  father,  said  to 
him :  “Approach  and  kiss  me,  my  son ;”  and  he  approached 
and  kissed  him.  20.  And  he  smelt  the  smell  of  his  clothes, 
and  he  blessed  him,  and  said :  “  Behold,  the  smell  of  my 
son  is  like  the  smell  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  has 
blessed ;  and  may  the  Lord  give  to  thee  and  increase  thee 
like  the  dew  of  the  heaven  and  the  dew  of  earth,  and  may 
grain  increase  and  oil  be  plenty  to  thee,  and  may  the 
nations  serve  thee  and  the  peoples  bow  down  to  thee.  21. 
Be  the  lord  of  thy  brother,  and  may  the  sons  of  thy  mother 
bow  down  to  thee,  and  may  all  the  blessings  with  which 
the  Lord  has  blessed  me  and  has  blessed  my  father  Abra¬ 
ham  be  thine  and  thy  seed’s  to  eternity:  he  that  curseth 
thee  shall  be  cursed,  and  he  that  blesseth  thee  shall  be 
blessed.”  22.  And  when  Isaac  ended  blessing  his  son 
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Jacob,  then  Jacob  went  out  from  Isaac  his  father  to  hide 
himself.  23.  But  Esau,  his  brother,  came  in  from  hunting, 
and  he  too  prepared  a  meal  and  brought  it  in  to  his  father, 
and  said  to  his  father,  “  Arise,  my  father,  and  eat  of  my 
prey,  that  thy  soul  may  bless  me.”  24.  And  Isaac,  his 
fatWer,  said  to  him,  “Who  art  thou?”  25.  And  he  said  to 
him,  “I  am  thy  first-born  son  Esau;  I  have  done  as  thou 
hast  commanded  me.”  26.  And  Isaac  was  very  much 
astounded,  and  said:  “Who  was  he  that  hunted  and 
caught  something  for  me,  and  brought  it  in,  and  I  ate  of 
all  before  thou  earnest  in,  and  I  blessed  him  ?  27.  Blessed 
shall  he  be  and  his  seed  to  eternity.”  28.  And  when  Esau 
heard  the  words  of  his  father  Isaac  he  cried  with  a  loud 
and  very  bitter  voice,  and  said  to  his  father:  “Bless  me 
too,  father !  ”  29.  And  he  said  to  him,  “  Thy  brother  came 

and  took  thy  blessing.”  30.  [And  Esau  said:]  “And  now 
I  know  why  his  name  is  called  Jacob;  behold  he  has  en¬ 
snared  me  twice ;  the  first  time  he  took  my  birth-right,  and 
now  he  takes  my  blessing.  31.  And  he  said,  “  Hast  thou 
not  a  blessing  left  for  me,  my  father?”  32.  And  Isaac 
answered  and  said  to  Esau :  “  Behold,  I  have  set  him  as  lord 
over  thee  and  all  his  brothers,  and  have  given  them  to  be 
his  servants,  and  with  much  grain  and  oil  and  wine  I  have 
strengthened  him,  and  what  shall  I  do  to  thee,  my  son  ?  ” 
33.  And  Esau  said  to  his  father  Isaac:  “Hast  thou  but  one 
blessing,  father?  Bless  also  me,  father.”  34.  And  Esau 
raised  his  voice  and  wept.  And  Isaac  answered  and  said 
to  him :  “  Behold,  from  the  fatness  of  the  earth  shall  be 
thy  substance  and  from  the  dew  of  heaven  above ;  and 
thou  shaft  live  by  thy  sword  and  thou  shaft  serve  thy 
brother.  35.  And  it  will  happen  when  thou  art  great  and 
shaft  break  his  yoke  off  thy  neck,  thou  shalt  commit  a  sin 
unto  death,  and  all  th}’  seed  shall  be  rooted  out  from  under 
heaven.”  36.  And  Esau  was  wroth  at  Jacob  on  account 
of  the  blessing  with  which  his  father  had  blessed  him ; 
and  he  said  in  his  heart,  “  Now  the  days  of  grief  may 
come  for  my  father,  that  I  may  kill  my  brother  Jacob.” 
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Chap.  XXVII.  i.  And  the  words  of  Esau,  her  elder 
son,  were  told  to  Rebecca  in  a  dream,  and  Rebecca,  send¬ 
ing,  called  for  Jacob,  her  younger  son.  2.  And  she  said 
to  him :  “  Behold,  thy  brother  Esau  is  making  his  plans  to 
kill  thee ;  and  now  hear  my  words :  arise  and  flee  to  my 
brother  Laban  and  dwell  with  him  a  number  of  days,  until 
the  anger  of  thy  brother  has  turned  and  his  anger  has 
departed  from  thee  and  he  forget  every  thing  that  thou 
hast  done  him,  and  1  will  send  to  bring  thee  from  there.” 
3.  And  Jacob  said:  “I  have  no  fear:  if  he  desires  to  kill 
me,  I  will  kill  him.”  4.  And  she  said  to  him,  “Then 
should  I  be  deprived  of  both  my  sons  in  one  day.”  5.  And 
Jacob  said  to  his  mother  Rebecca:  “  Behold,  thou  know- 
est  that  my  father  is  old,  and  1  see  that  his  eyes  have  be¬ 
come  dull,  and  if  I  leave  him  it  will  be  evil  in  his  eyes 
that  I  leave  him  and  go  away  from  thee,  and  my  father 
will  be  angry  and  will  curse  me.  I  will  not  go;  only  if 
he  sends  me  will  I  go  from  here.”  6.  And  Rebecca  said 
to  Jacob:  “  I  will  go  in  and  will  speak  to  him,  and  he  will 
send  thee.”  7.  And  Rebecca  went  in  and  spake  to  Isaac: 
“  I  am  aggrieved  in  my  life  on  account  of  the  two  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Heth  which  Esau  has  taken  to  himself  as  wives  from 
among  the  daughters  of  Canaan:  why  should  I  yet  live? 
for  the  daughters  of  the  land  of  Canaan  are  evil.”  8.  And 
Isaac  called  his  son  Jacob,  and  blessed  him,  and  admon¬ 
ished  him,  and  said  to  him :  “  Do  not  take  to  thee  a  wife 
from  among  all  the  daughters  of  Canaan ;  arise  and  go  to 
Mesopotamia,  to  the  house  of  the  father  of  thy  mother, 
to  the  house  of  Bethuel,  and  take  to  thee  from  there  a  wife 
from  among  the  daughters  of  Laban,  the  brother  of  th}' 
mother.  And  may  the  God  of  heaven  bless  thee  and  in¬ 
crease  and  enlarge  thee,  and  become  thou  a  collection  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  may  he  give  the  blessings  of  thy  father  Abraham 
to  thee  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  that  thou  mayest  inherit 
the  land  of  thy  pilgrimage  and  all  the  land  which  the  Lord 
gave  to  Abraham:  go,  my  son,  in  peace!”  9.  And  Isaac 
sent  awa}’  Jacob,  and  he  went  to  Mesopotamia  to  Laban, 
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the  son  of  Bethiiel,  the  Syrian,  the  brother  of  Rebecca, 
the  mother  of  Jacob.  10.  And  it  happened  when  Jacob 
had  arisen  to  go  to  Mesopotamia,  the  spirit  of  Rebecca 
was  sad  after  her  son  had  gone,  and  she  wept.  ii.  And 
Isaac  said  to  Rebecca:  “My  sister,  weep  not  on  account 
of  Jacob,  my  son,  for  he  is  going  in  peace,  and  in  peace 
he  will  return.  12.  The  Most  High  God  will  preserve 
him  from  all  evil  and  will  be  with  him,  for  he  will  not 
desert  him  any  day  of  his  life,  for  I  perceive  that  the  Lord 
will  prosper  his  path  wherever  he  goes,  until  he  returns 
in  peace  to  us  and  we  see  him  in  peace.  13.  Do  not  fear 
on  his  account,  my  sister,  for  right  is  his  path  and  he  is  a 
perfect  and  faithful  man  and  will  not  be  destroyed :  do  not 
weep!”  14.  And  Isaac  comforted  Rebecca  on  account  of 
Jacob  her  son,  and  blessed  him.  15.  And  Jacob  went 
from  The  Well  of  the  Oath  that  he  might  come  to  Haran  in 
the  first  year  of  the  second  week  in  the  forty-fourth  jubi¬ 
lee,  and  came  to  Loza  among  the  mountains,  that  is.  Bethel, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  first  month  of  this  week,  and  he 
came  to  the  place  at  eve,  and  he  turned  off  from  the  way 
toward  the  west  from  the  highway  in  this  night,  and  slept 
there,  for  the  sun  had  set.  16.  And  he  took  one  from 
among  the  stones  of  that  place  and  laid  it  under  a  tree, 
and  he  was  travelling  alone,  and  he  slept.  17.  And  he 
dreamed  in  that  night  a  dream,  and  behold,  a  ladder  was 
planted  upon  the  earth,  and  its  head  reached  to  the 
heaven,  and  behold,  the  angels  of  the  Lord  ascended  and 
descended  on  it,  and  behold,  the  Lord  stood  upon  it.  18. 
And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Jacob  and  said:  “  I  am  the  Lord 
God  of  Abraham,  thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac:  the 
land  upon  which  thou  art  sleeping  I  will  give  to  thee  and 
to  thy  seed  after  thee,  and  thy  seed  shall  be  like  the  sand 
of  the  sea,  and  thou  shaft  increase  to  the  west  and  east 
and  south  and  north ;  and  all  the  countries  of  the  nations 
shall  be  blessed  in  thee  and  in  thy  seed.  19.  And  behold, 
I  will  be  with  thee  and  still  watch  over  thee  in  all  things 
wherever  thou  goest,  and  will  bring  thee  back  into  this 
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land  in  peace;  for  I  will  not  leave  thee  until  I  do  all  that 
I  have  said  to  thee.”  20.  And  Jacob  finished  his  sleep, 
and  said:  “Truly  this  place  is  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
I  did  not  know  it.”  21.  And  he  was  afraid,  and  said: 
“  Dreadful  is  this  place,  which  is  nothing  but  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  this  is  the  portal  of  heaven.”  22.  And  Jacob 
awoke  early  in  the  morning  and  took  the  stone  from  under 
his  head  and  placed  it  up  as  a  pillar,  as  a  sign  of  this  place ; 
and  he  poured  oil  upon  its  head,  and  called  the  name  of 
this  place  Bethel ;  but  its  first  name  was  Loza,  like  the 
land.  23.  And  Jacob  prayed  a  prayer  to  the  Lord,  saying: 
“  If  the  Lord  will  be  with  me  and  guard  me  on  this  path 
upon  which  I  walk,  and  if  the  Lord  give  me  bread  to  eat 
and  clothes  to  clothe  myself,  and  I  return  in  peace  to  the 
house  of  my  father,  then  the  Lord  shall  be  my  God,  and 
this  stone,  which  I  have  set  up  as  a  pillar,  as  a  sign  in  this 
place,  shall  be  a  house  of  the  Lord.  24.  And  all  things 
that  thou  givest  me,  of  that  I  will  give  the  tenth  to  thee, 
my  God.” 

Chap.  XXVIII.  i.  And  he  lifted  up  his  feet  and  went 
to  the  land  of  the  east,  to  Laban,  the  brother  of  his  mother 
Rebecca,  and  he  was  with  him  and  served  him  for  Rachel, 
his  daughter  one  week.  And  in  the  first  year  of  the  third 
week  he  said  to  him:  “Give  me  my  wife,  for  whom  I  have 
served  thee  seven  years.  2.  And  Laban  said  to  Jacob,  “I 
will  give  thee  thy  wife.”  And  Laban  made  a  feast,  and 
took  Leah,  his  older  daughter,  and  gave  her  to  Jacob  as  a 
wife,  and  gave  her  Zalapha  as  a  maid  to  serve  her;  and 
Jacob  did  not  know  it,  for  he  thought  she  was  Rachel.  3. 
And  he  went  in  to  her,  and  behold,  it  was  Leah ;  and 
Jacob  was  angry  at  Laban  and  said  to  him:  “Why  hast 
thou  done  thus?  4.  Have  I  not  served  thee  for  Rachel 
and  not  for  Leah?  Why  hast  thou  injured  me?  Take  thy 
daughter  and  I  will  go;  for  thou  hast  done  evil  to  me.” 
5.  For  Jacob  loved  Rachel  more  than  Leah,  for  the  eyes 
of  Leah  were  dull,  but  her  form  was  very  beautiful;  but 
Rachel  had  beautiful  eyes  and  a  beautiful  and  very  at- 
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tractive  form.  6.  And  Laban  said  to  Jacob:  “  It  is  not  the 
custom  in  our  land  to  give  the  younger  before  the  elder.” 
7.  And  it  is  not  right  to  do  this,  for  thus  is  it  ordained 
and  written  on  the  tablets  of  heaven,  that  no  one  shall 
give  his  younger  daughter  before  the  older,  but  shall 
give  the  younger  after  her.  8.  And  the  man  that  does 
this  loads  sin  upon  himself  on  this  account  in  heaven, 
and  no  one  who  does  this  is  just,  for  it  is  an  evil  deed 
before  the  Lord.  9.  And  thou  command  the  children  of 
Israel  that  they  do  not  this  thing,  and  neither  take  nor 
give  the  younger  before  the  older  has  been  established, 
for  it  is  very  wicked.  10.  And  Laban  said  to  Jacob: 
“  Let  the  seven  days  of  this  feast  pass  by,  and  I  will  give 
thee  Rachel  that  thou  mayest  serve  me  another  seven  years, 
that  thou  mayest  herd  my  sheep,  as  thou  hast  done  in  the 
first  week.”  1 1 .  And  on  the  day  when  the  seven  days  of  the 
feast  of  Leah  were  passed,  Laban  gave  Rachel  to  Jacob, 
that  he  might  serve  hhii  a  second  seven  years,  and  he  gave 
Rachel  Balia,  the  sister  of  Zalapha,  as  a  maid  to  serve  her. 
12.  And  he  served  seven  years  again  for  Rachel,  for  Leah 
had  been  given  to  him.  13.  And  the  Lord  opened  the 
womb  of  Leah,  and  she  became  pregnant  and  bore  Jacob 
a  son,  and  he  called  his  name  Reuben,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  the  ninth  month  of  the  first  year  of  the  third  week. 
14.  But  the  womb  of  Rachel  was  closed,  for  the  Lord  saw 
that  Leah  was  hated  but  Rachel  was  beloved.  15.  And 
again  Jacob  went  in  to  Leah,  and  she  conceived  and  bore 
Jacob  a  second  son,  and  he  called  his  name  Simeon,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  the  tenth  month  and  the  third  year  of  this 
week.  16.  And  again  Jacob  went  in  to  Leah,  and  she  be¬ 
came  pregnant  and  bore  him  a  third  son,  and  he  called  his 
name  Levi,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  month,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  this  week.  17.  And  again  Jacob  went  in  to 
Leah,  and  she  became  pregnant  and  bore  him  a  fourth 
son,  and  he  called  his  name  Judah,  on  the  fifteenth  of  the 
third  month  in  the  first  year  of  the  fourth  week.  18.  And 
in  all  this  Rachel  was  jealous  of  Leah,  for  she  did  not 
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bear;  and  she  said  to  Jacob,  “Give  me  a  son  !  ”  19.  And 

Jacob  said  to  her,  “  Am  I  preventing  fruit  of  the  womb 
from  thee:  have  I  left  thee?”  20.  And  when  Rachel  saw 
that  Leah  had  borne  Jacob  four  sons,  Reuben,  Simeon, 
Levi, and  Judah,  theivshe  said  to  him,  “  Go  in  to  Balia,  my 
maid,  and  she  will  conceive  and  bear  a  son  for  me.”  21. 
And  he  went  in  to  her,  and  she  became  pregnant  and  bore 
him  a  son,  and  she  called  his  name  Dan,  on  the  ninth  of 
the  sixth  month,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  third  week.  22. 
And  again  a  second  time  he  went  in  to  Balia,  and  she  be¬ 
came  pregnant  and  bore  Jacob  another  son,  and  Rachel 
called  his  name  Naphtalim,  in  the  fifth  of  the  seventh 
month  of  the  second  year  of  the  fourth  week.  23.  And 
when  Leah  saw  that  she  had  become  sterile  and  did  not 
bear,  she  became  jealous  of  Rachel,  and  she  gave  Zalapha, 
her  maid,  to  Jacob  as  a  wife,  and  she  became  pregnant 
and  bore  him  a  son,  and  she  called  his  name  Gad,  on  the 
twelfth  of  the  eighth  month  in  the  third  year  of  the  fourth 
week.  24.  And  again  he  went  in  to  her,  and  she  became 
pregnant  and  bore  him  another  son,  and  Leah  called  his 
name  Asher,  on  the  second  of  the  eleventh  month  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  fourth  week.  25.  And  Jacob  went  in  to 
Leah,  and  she  became  pregnant  and  bore  Jacob  a  son,  and 
she  called  his  name  Issachar,  on  the  fourth  of  the  fifth 
month  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  fourth  week,  and  she  gave 
him  to  a  nurse.  26.  And  Jacob  again  went  in  to  her,  and 
she  became  pregnant  and  she  bore  him  two  [children],  a 
son  and  a  daughter,  and  she  called  his  name  Zebulon  and 
the  name  of  the  daughter  Dinah,  on  the  seventh  of  the 
seventh  month  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  fourth  week.  27. 
And  the  Lord  was  gracious  to  Rachel  and  opened  her 
womb,  and  she  became  pregnant  and  bore  a  son,  and  she 
called  his  name  Joseph,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
month  of  the  sixth  year  of  this  fourth  week.  28.  And  in 
the  days  when  Joseph  was  born  Jacob  said  to  Laban: 
“Give  me  my  wives  and  my  children, and  I  will  go  to  my 
father  Isaac,  and  I  will  make  for  myself  a  house,  for  1 
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have  completed  the  years  which  I  have  served  thee  for 
thy  two  daughters,  and  I  will  go  to  the  house  of  my 
father.”  29.  And  Laban  said  to  Jacob;  “Remain  with 
me  for  wages,  and  herd  my  folds  again  and  receive  thy 
wages.”  30.  And  they  agreed  with  each  other,  that  he 
would  give  him  as  wages  all  the  young  sheep  and 

goats . should  be  his  wages.  And  the  possessions  of 

Jacob  increased  very  much,  and  he  possessed  oxen  and 
sheep  and  asses  and  camels  and  sons  and  daughters.  31. 
And  Laban  and  his  sons  were  jealous  of  Jacob,  and  Laban 
gathered  his  sheep  away  from  him,  and  thought  out  evil. 

CiiAi‘.  XXIX.  1.  And  it  happened  when  Rachel  had 
given  birth  to  Joseph  that  Laban  went  out  to  shear  his 
sheep,  for  they  were  distant  from  him  a  journey  of  three 
days.  2.  And  Jacob  saw  that  Laban  had  gone  to  shear 
his  sheep,  and  he  called  Leah  and  Rachel,  and  spake  unto 
their  hearts,  that  they  should  go  with  him  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  for  he  told  them  all  that  he  had  seen  in  the  dream, 
and  all  that  he  [God]  had  spoken  to  him,  that  he  should 
return  to  the  house  of  his  father;  and  they  said  to  him: 
“We  will  go  everywhere  thou  goest,  with  thee  we  will 
go.”  3.  And  Jacob  blessed  the  God  of  his  father  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  his  father,  and  he 
arose  and  prepared  his  wives  and  children,  and  took  all 
his  possessions  and  crossed  the  river  and  came  to  the  land 
of  Gilead,  and  Jacob  hid  his  heart  from  Laban  and  did  not 
tell  him.  4.  And  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  fourth  week 
Jacob  returned  to  Gilead  in  the  first  month,  on  the  twenty- 
first;  and  Laban  followed  after  him,  and  found  Jacob  in 
the  mountains  of  Gilead,  in  the  third  month,  on  the  twelfth 
thereof.  5.  And  the  Lord  did  not  permit  him  to  injure 
Jacob,  for  he  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  by  night;  and 
Laban  spake  to  Jacob.  6.  And  on  the  fifteenth  thereof, 
on  that  day,  Jacob  made  a  feast  to  Laban  and  all  who  had 
come  with  him,  and  Jacob  swore  to  Laban  on  this  day 
and  Laban  to  Jacob,  that  they  would  not  cross  for  evil  to 
one  another  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  7.  And  he  made 
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there  a  large  stone  heap  as  a  testimony ;  on  this  account 
the  name  of  this  place  is  called  “  The  Stone  Heap  of  Testi¬ 
mony  such  is  the  heap.  8.  But  before  they  had  called 
the  land  of  Gilead  the  land  of  Raphaim,  for  it  was  the 
land  of  the  Raphaim,  and  the  Raphaim,  or  giants,  were 
born  there,  whose  length  is  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  seven  ells, 
and  their  dwellings  were  from  the  land  of  the  sons  of 
Ammon  to  Mount  Hermon,  and  the  seats  of  their  king¬ 
dom  were  Korbnaem  and  Adra  and  Misur  and  Beon. 
9.  And  the  Lord  slew  them  on  account  of  the  wickedness 
of  their  deeds,  for  they  were  most  terrible,  and  the  x\m- 
morites  inhabit  it  in  their  place,  evil  and  sinful,  and  there 
is  no  nation  to-day  that  has  completed  all  their  sin,  and 
therefore  they  have  no  length  of  life  upon  the  earth.  10. 
And  Jacob  sent  Laban  away,  and  he  came  into  the  land  of 
Mesopotamia,  the  land  of  the  east,  but  Jacob  returned  to 
the  land  of  Gilead  and  crossed  over  the  Jabbok  in  the 
ninth  month  on  the  eleventh  thereof,  ii.  And  on  that 
day  Esau,  his  brother,  came  to  him,  and  they  settled  their 
troubles;  and  they  went  from  here  into  the  land  of  Seir, 
but  Jacob  dwelt  in  tents.  12.  And  in  the  first  year  of  the 
fifth  week  of  this  jubilee  he  crossed  the  Jordan  and  lived 
opposite  the  Jordan,  that  he  might  pasture  his  sheep  from 
the  land  of  Stone  Heap  to  Beta-Zon  and  to  Dotaem  and  to 
Akrabil.  13.  And  he  sent  to  his  father  Isaac  of  all  his 
possessions  clothing  and  food  and  meat  and  drink  and 
milk  and  oil  and  bread  of  milk  and  of  the  palms  of  the 
valley;  and  to  his  mother  Rebecca  he  also  sent  four  times 
a  year,  between  the  times  of  the  months,  between  the 
plowing  and  the  harvest,  between  the  spring  and  the  rain, 
and  between  winter  and  summer,  to  the  tower  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  for  Isaac  had  returned  from  The  Well  of  the  Oath  and 
had  gone  up  to  the  tower  of  his  father  Abraham,  and  he 
dwelt  there  apart  from  his  son  Esau.  14.  For  in  the  days 
when  Jacob  went  to  Mesopotamia,  Esau  took  to  himself 
as  wife  Malit,  the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  and  collected  all 
the  herds  of  his  father  and  his  wives  and  went  up  and 
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dwelt  in  the  mountains  of  Seir,  and  left  Isaac,  his  father, 
at  The  Well  of  the  Oath  alone ;  and  Isaac  went  up  from  The 
Well  of  the  Oath,  and  dwelt  in  the  tower  of  Abraham,  his 
father,  on  the  mountains  of  Hebron.  15.  And  from  here 
Jacob  sent  all  things  which  he  sent  to  his  father  Isaac  and 

to  his  mother  from  time  to  time . all  their  sorrows; 

and  they  blessed  Jacob  with  all  their  heart  and  all  their 
souls. 

CiiAi’.  XXX.  I.  And  in  the  first  year  of  the  sixth 
week  he  went  up  to  Salem,  which  is  opposite  the  east  of 
Shechem,  in  peace,  in  the  fourth  month ;  and  there  they 
brought  by  force  Dinah,  the  daughter  of  Jacob,  into  the 
house  of  Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor,  the  Hivite  prince  of 
the  land,  and  he  slept  with  her  and  defiled  her,  and  she 
was  a  small  girl  twelve  years  of  age.  2.  And  he  begged 
her  father  and  her  brothers  for  her,  that  she  should  be 
given  to  him  as  wife;  and  Jacob  and  his  sons  were  angry 
on  account  of  the  men  of  Shechem,  because  they  had  defiled 
their  sister  Dinah ;  and  they  spoke  with  them  for  evil,  and 
intrigued  against  and  deceived  them.  3.  And  Simeon  and 
Levi  secretly  came  to  Shechem  and  inflicted  punishment 
upon  all  the  men  of  Shechem,  and  slew  all  the  men  they 
found  in  it,  and  did  not  leave  a  single  one  in  it.  4.  They 
killed  all  in  torments,  because  they  had  dishonored  their 
sister  Dinah.  5.  And  thus  ye  shall  not  do  from  now  on 
and  to  eternity  to  defile  a  daughter  of  Israel,  for  in  heaven 
it  was  ordained  over  them  as  a  punishment  that  they 
should  root  out  all  the  men  of  Shechem,  because  they 
committed  a  shame  on  a  daughter  of  Israel,  and  the  Lord 
turned  them  over  into  the  hands  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  that 
they  should  root  them  out  with  the  sword,  and  that  they 
should  inflict  punishment  upon  them ;  and  never  again 
shall  it  be  thus  in  Israel,  that  a  daughter  of  Israel  be  de¬ 
filed.  6.  And  if  there  is  any  man  in  Israel  who  desires  to 
give  his  daughter  or  his  sister  to  any  man  who  is  of  the 
seed  of  the  Gentiles,  he  shall  surely  die,  and  they  shall 
slay  him  with  stones,  for  he  has  committed  a  sin  and  a 
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shame  in  Israel ;  and  his  wife  they  shall  burn  with  fire, 
for  she  has  defiled  the  name  of  the  house  of  her  father, 
and  she  shall  be  rooted  out  of  Israel.  7.  And  no  fornica¬ 
tion  or  defilement  shall  be  found  in  Israel  all  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  earth ;  for  Israel  is  holy  to  the  Lord,  and 
every  man  that  defiles  must  surely  die,  and  they  shall  slay 
him  with  stones.  8.  For  thus  is  it  ordained  and  written 
on  the  tablets  of  heaven  concerning  all  the  seed  of  Israel, 
that  he  whq  defiles  must  surely  die,  and  they  shall  slay 
him  with  stones.  9.  And  to  this  law  there  is  no  limit  of 
days  and  no  ceasing  and  no  forgiveness,  but  he  shall  be 
rooted  out  who  defiles  his  daughter,  among  all  Israel,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  given  of  his  seed  to  Moloch  and  has  sinned 
by  defiling.  10.  And  thou,  Moses,  command  the  children 
of  Israel  and  testify  over  them  that  they  shall  not  give 
any  of  their  daughters  to  the  Gentiles  and  that  they  shall  not 
take  any  of  the  daughters  of  the  Gentiles;  for  this  is  accursed 
before  the  Lord.  ii.  And  on  this  account  I  have  written 
for  thee  in  the  words  of  the  law  all  the  deeds  of  Shechem 
which  they  did  against  Dinah,  and  how  the  children  of 
Jacob  conversed  saying:  “We  will  not  give  our  daughter 
to  an  uncircumcised  man,  for  this  is  disgraceful  to  us.” 
12.  And  it  is  disgraceful  to  Israel  to  those  that  give  and 
to  those  that  receive  from  the  Gentiles  any  daughters,  for 
it  is  unclean  and  accursed  to  Israel;  and  Israel  will  not  be 
clean  of  this  uncleanness  of  him  who  has  of  the  daughters 
of  the  Gentiles  for  a  wife,  or  who  has  given  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  to  a  man  who  is  of  any  of  the  seed  of  the  Gentiles ;  for 
there  will  be  plagues  upon  plagues,  curse  upon  curse,  and 
all  punishment  and  plagues  and  curses  will  come.  13. 
And  if  they  do  this  thing,  and  if  they  blind  their  eyes  to 
those  that  commit  uncleanness  and  to  those  that  defile  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord  and  those  that  profane  his  holy 
name,  then  shall  the  whole  people  together  be  punished, 
on  account  of  all  this  uncleanness  and  this  profaneness, 
and  there  will  be  no  respect  for  persons  and  no  considera¬ 
tion  for  persons,  and  no  taking  of  fruits  from  his  hands 
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and  fruit  offering  and  burnt  offering  and  fat  and  incense 
offering  as  a  sweet  savour,  that  it  may  be  acceptable.  14. 
And  every  man  and  woman  in  Israel  who  defiles  the 
sanctuary  shall  be  thus.  15.  And  on  account  of  this  I 
have  commanded  thee,  saying:  “Testify  this  testimony 
over  Israel :  see  how  it  happened  to  the  Shechemites  and 
their  sons,  how  they  were  given  into  the  hands  of  the  two 
sons  of  Jacob,  and  they  slew  them  in  torments,  and  it  was 
justice  to  them,  and  it  is  written  down  for  justice  con¬ 
cerning  them.” 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  SANCTION  OF  THE  DECALOGUE. 

liY  THE  REV.  TALB(*T  W.  CHAMBERS,  D.l).,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Law  is  usually  defined  as  a  rule  of  action  prescribed  by 
competent  authority  and  enforced  by  a  penalty.  The  last 
mentioned  feature  is  indispensable,  for  without  it  any 
statute,  however  weighty  in  itself  or  in  the  source  from 
which  it  proceeds,  is  merely  the  expression  of  an  opinion. 
It  may  have  great  moral  dignity  and  worth  but  it  has  no 
legal  force.  Whereas  the  essence  of  law  is  that  it  com¬ 
mands  obedience  and  cannot  be  disregarded  with  impun- 

ity.  \ 

What  now  is  the  sanction  of  the  law  contained  in  the 
Ten  Words?  Something  in  the  nature  of  reward  and 
punishment  is  found  in  the  third  precept  and  in  the  fifth. 

In  the  former  the  prohibition  of  the  profane  use  of  Je¬ 
hovah’s  name  is  fortified  by  the  assurance  that  such  use 
contracts  guilt,  an  assurance  that  is  needed  because  the 
general  tendency  of  men  is  to  doubt  whether  profaneness 
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be  a  sin  at  all,  or  at  least  to  consider  it  a  trivial  and  insig¬ 
nificant  transgression.'  In  the  latter  due  respect  to 
one’s  parents  is  strengthened  by  the  implied  prom¬ 
ise  that  this  will  secure  length  of  days.  The 
quotation  of  this  promise  by  the  Apostle  Paul  (Ephes. 
vi.  3),  with  the  omission  of  the  words  “  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,”  shows  that  no  part  of  the 
precept  is  local  or  national  but  that  the  whole  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  children  of  all  nations  and  in  all  ages.  It  is 
true  that  some  obedient  children  die  early  and  others 
are  not  particularly  prosperous;  but  as  a  general  rule  of 
the  divine  administration  it  is  the  members  of  well-or¬ 
dered  households  who  succeed  in  life.  Filial  piety  brings  a 
reward  in  the  present  world,  quite  as  truly  as  “the  hand 
of  the  diligent  maketh  rich.”  Now  in  both  of  these  cases 
the  sanction  is  specific  and  limited  to  the  precept  in  con¬ 
nection  with  which  it  is  given.  The  fact  is  otherwise 
with  the  reason  annexed  to  the  Second  Commandment. 
“  For  I  Jehovah  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the 
iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  upon  the  third 
and  upon  the  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me ; 
and  shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me 
and  keep  my  commandments.”  (Revised  Version).  The 
closest  scrutiny  of  these  words  detects  in  them  nothing 
that  limits  them  to  the  prohibition  of  idolatry,  but  on  the 
contrary  they  would  be  perfectly  suitable  to  be  placed  at 

'  Thus  I.ord  Macaulay,  insisting  that  Hunyan  exaggerated  the  misdeeds 
of  his  youth,  zays  that  he  “was  at  eighteen,  what,  in  any  but  the  most  aus¬ 
terely  puritanical  circles,  would  have  been  considered  as  a  young  man  of 
singular  gravity  and  excellence.”  Vet  some  considerable  time  after  Hunyan 
was  married,  he  was,  as  we  read  in  Grace  Ahoimdiag,  standing  at  a  neighbor’s 
shop  window,  and  there  cursing  and  swearing  after  his  wonted  manner,  when 
the  woman  of  the  house  heard  him.  She,  he  says,  “though  she  was  a  very 
loose  and  ungodly  wretch,  yet  protested  that  I  swore  and  cursed  at  that 
most  fearful  rate  that  she  was  made  to  tremble  to  hear  me;  and  told  me  fur¬ 
ther  that  I  was  the  ungodliest  fellow  for  swearing  that  she  ever  heard  in  all 
her  life.”  Evidently  Lord  Macaulay  did  not  regard  profane  speech  as  the 
Third  Commandment  does. 
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the  close  of  the  decalogue  as  a  sanction  of  the  entire  se¬ 
ries  of  precepts. 

VVe  may  therefore  rightly  regard  them  as  such.  It  may 
be  added  that  this  course  has  the  example  of  Luther.  In 
his  small  catechism,  after  reciting  the  ten  precepts,  he  adds, 
“What  does  God  say  about  all  these  commandments?” 
To  which  the  answer  is,  “  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jeal¬ 
ous  God,  ^c.”  Then  comes  the  question,  “  What  does 
this  mean  ?”  Answer :  “  God  threatens  to  punish  all  who 
transgress  these  commandments;  we  should  therefore  fear 
his  anger  and  do  nothing  against  such  commands.  But 
he  promises  grace  and  every  blessing  to  all  who  keep 
them ;  we  should  therefore  love  and  trust  in  him  and 
gladly  obey  his  commandments.” 

To  the  question  why  the  sanction  was  placed  here  and 
not  elsewhere  we  are  not  bound  to  furnish  an  answer. 
This  may  be  one  of  those  peculiarities  of  Scripture  which 
every  earnest  student  has  noticed,  peculiarities  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  all  merely  human  books,  in  that  it 
takes  on  a  form  which  the  wisest  of  men  if  left  to  them¬ 
selves  would  never  have  suggested,  yet  which  when  care- 
full}'  considered  challenges  their  admiration. 

To  cite  one  example,  the  great  variety  of  the  book  of 
divine  revelation,  history,  memoirs,  poems,  songs,  prov¬ 
erbs,  epistles,  arguments,  and  prophecies.  No  man,  no 
set  of  men,  however  acute  or  far-seeing,  would  ever  have 
dreamed  of  setting  forth  a  norm  of  faith  and  duty  in  such 
a  fashion,  yet  the  experience  of  centuries  has  shown  that 
the  book  is  exactly  adapted  to  its  purpose.  But,  besides 
this,  it  may  be  said  that  if  there  is  one  of  the  Ten  Words 
which  needed  to  be  emphasized  by  attaching  to  it  the 
sanction  of  the  whole,  it  is  the  second  command.  Of  all 
sins  against  God,  idolatry  is  the  most  wide-spread  and 
lasting.  Atheists  have  always  been  comparatively  few, 
but  worshippers  of  idols  almost  innumerable.  There  has 
never  been  a  period  within  historic  time  when  they  did 
not  constitute  a  decided,  and  sometimes  overwhelming,  ma- 
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jority  of  the  human  race.  To  this  day  they  prevail 
throughout  almost  the  whole  heathen  world,  and  what 
inroads  the  veneration  of  images  and  pictures  has  made 
in  a  large  part  of  Christendom  it  is  not  necessary  to 
detail.  Nor  is  the  evil  a  slight  one.  Sentimental  theolo¬ 
gians  of  our  day  sometimes  apologize  for  it,  as  for  instance 
when  they  convert  Malachi’s  brilliant  prophecy  (i.  2),  that 
“  in  every  place  incense  and  a  pure  offering  shall  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Jehovah’s  name,”  into  an  assertion  that  such  ser¬ 
vice  was  actually  rendered  among  the  heathen  in  the 
prophet’s  day,  and  by  consequence  is  so  rendered  every¬ 
where  now.  But  the  sacred  writers  with  one  consent  re¬ 
pudiate  such  a  monstrous  confusion  of  right  and  wrong. 
In  hig  epistle  to  the  Romans  the  Apostle  Paul  distinctly 
attributes  the  gross  immorality  of  the  Pagan  world  to 
their  impiety,  the  impiety  shown  in  exchanging  the  glory 
of  the  incorruptible  God  for  the  likeness  of  an  image  of 
corruptible  man,  and  of  birds,  etc.  Having  by  this  fear¬ 
ful  apostasy  become  estranged  from  the  true  conception  of 
God  men  fell  a  prey  to  the  powers  of  nature  and  human 
life,  and  ran  into  the  wildest  excesses.  If  men  will  leave 
the  spiritual  they  must  sink  into  the  sensual.  There  are 
those  now  who  seek  to  construct  an  ethics  without  relig¬ 
ion,  but  in  so  doing  they  shut  their  eyes  to  all  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  philosophy  and  history  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
divine  word.  If  this  be  the  case  we  can  see  the  reason 
why  the  sanction  of  the  decalogue  was  put  where  it  is.  It 
was  annexed  to  that  precept  which  men  are  most  gener¬ 
ally  tempted  to  violate,  and  which  when  violated  most 
surely  and  speedily  draws  with  it  the  violation  of  all  other 
obligations. 

What  now  is  the  sanction?  The  first  element  is  its  de¬ 
scription  of  the  divine  nature.  /,  Jehovah  thy  Gody  am  a 
jealous  God.  This  of  course  is  an  anthropopathic  express¬ 
ion,  but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  considered  merely  figur¬ 
ative.  It  expresses  a  real  and  abiding  fact  in  the  nature 
of  the  Most  High.  Jealousy  is  the  strongest  of  human 
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passions.  Hence  we  read  in  the  Proverbs  (xxvii.  4), 
“Wrath  is  cruel,  and  anger  is  outrageous;  but  who  is  able 
to  stand  before  jealousy  ?”  And  again  in  the  song  of  Sol¬ 
omon  : — 

“Jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave  ; 

The  Hashes  thereof  are  flashes  of  fire, 

A  very  flame  of  the  Lord.” 

And  this  is  very  properly  applied  to  Jehovah,  for  he  stands 
in  the  most  intimate  relation  to  the  soul,  just  as  the  hus¬ 
band  stands  in  the  most  intimate  earthly  relation  to  his 
wife.  The  violation  of  the  latter  relation  is  a  true  and 
lively  image  of  the  violation  of  the  former.  Man  owes 
everything  to  his  Maker  and  depends  upon  Him  for  all 
he  is  or  hopes  to  be.  His  highest  duty  therefore 
is  to  him.  And  when  he  withholds  the  obedience 
that  is  due  he  awakens  a  feeling  of  injury  and  out¬ 
rage  which  cannot  be  exceeded.  But  of  course  this  does 
not  mean,  as  is  sometimes  said,  a  sense  of  personal  wrong 
on  the  part  of  God,  as  in  the  human  passion  of  anger.  It 
is  rather  the  energy  of  the  divine  holiness,  as  appears  in 
the  words  of  Joshua  (xxiv.  19),  “  He  is  a  holy  God,  he  is  a 
jealous  God.”  Holiness  in  Him  is  not  derived,  as  it  is  in 
all  other  beings,  but  is  original  and  essential.  The  mag¬ 
nificat  of  Hannah  expressed  the  exact  truth  when  it  said, 
“There  is  none  holy  as  Jehovah.”  In  no  other  being  is 
moral  excellence  absolutely  pure  and  free  from  all  limita¬ 
tion.  Hence  the  cry  of  the  Seraphim  as  they  bow  day 
and  night  around  the  throne  is,  “Holy,  holy,  holy  is  Jeho¬ 
vah  of  Hosts;”  and  they  who  standing  by  the  glassy  sea 
sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  exclaim, 
“  Who  shall  not  fear,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name?  for 
thou  only  art  holy.”  Now  this  supreme  and  regnant  per¬ 
fection  cannot  but  manifest  itself  against  whatever  sets 
itself  in  opposition  to  it.  And  the  manifestation  is  most 
intense.  “Jehovah  thy  God  is  a  devouring  fire,  a  jealous 
God”  (Dent.  iv.  24).  The  fire  of  his  wrath  burns  down  to 
the  depths  of  Sheol.  The  holy  will  of  God,  roused  into 
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vehement  activity  by  the  sinful  self-determination  of  the 
creature,  displays  itself  in  awful  forms,  but  never  are  these 
due  to  a  capricious  divine  humor  or  to  natural  malignity, 
as  the  gods  of. the  heathen  fall  into  a  passion,  but  simply 
to  the  ill-desert  of  the  wrong-doer.  God  would  cease  to 
be  God  were  he  not  “  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil.” 
His  jealousy  is  but  the  expression  of  his  immaculate  holi¬ 
ness. 

The  ten  words  of  the  decalogue  then  are  not  statements 
of  opinion  or  pieces  of  advice,  but  are  L.wv.  They  come 
with  authority.  They  bind  the  conscience.  They  bring 
the  human  will  into  immediate  contact  with  the  will  of 
the  supreme  and  rightful  lawgiver.  They  tell  man  what 
he  ought  to  do,  and  what  he  must  do  if  he  would  secure 
his  own  well-being.  They  are  not  only  right  in  themselves, 
but  have  a  Power  behind  them  which  enforces  obedi¬ 
ence.  This  is  done  in  a  way  suited  to  man  as  made  in  the 
image  of  God  and  endowed  with  a  self-determining  will. 
He  is  left  master  of  his  own  acts,  but  is  accountable  for 
those  acts.  And  these,  however  multiform  and  varied 
they  may  be,  are  all  traced  back  to  the  one  primal  affec¬ 
tion  from  which  they  proceed.  The  subjects  of  reward 
and  penalty  are  on  the  one  hand  they  that  love  God  and 
therefore  keep  his  commandments,  and  on  the  other  they 
that  hate  him  and  therefore  commit  sin.  The  decalogue 
by  its  own  terms  is  just  as  much  a  law  of  love  as  the  won¬ 
derful  summary  of  its  contents  given  by  the  Master 
(Matthew  xxii.  34-40).  It  is  not  outward,  nor  formal,  nor 
partial,  nor  limited,  but  pierces  at  once  to  the  essence  of 
things.  It  lays  hold  upon  the  heart  and  demands  its  gov¬ 
erning  affection  as  the  spring  of  all  true  obedience,  while 
it  passes  beyond  all  specific  forms  of  transgression  and 
denounces  them  in  their  root,  the  mournful  aversion  of 
the  soul  from  God.  This  is  wholly  overlooked  by  those 
who  heap  contumely  upon  the  moral  law  of  Exodus  as  a 
mere  series  of  external  prohibitions  suited  to  and  suggest- 
j,  cd  by  a  barbarous  age.  In  fact  the  hard  dry  mechanical 
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formalism  of  the  Pharisees  which  our  Lord  so  severel}’ 
rebuked  was  as  much  opposed  to  their  own  law  as  it  was 
to  his  teachings.  The  code  written  upon  •  tables  and 
lodged  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  as  the  core  of  the  entire 
economy,  was  anything  but  an  unspiritual  yoke,  subver¬ 
sive  of  moral  freedom.  What  it  requires  is  indeed  obe¬ 
dience,  but  not  the  submission  of  a  slave.  The  submiss¬ 
ion  is  to  be  unhesitating,  unreluctant  and  joyous,  such  as 
arises  from  a  clear  preception  of  the  intrinsic  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  command  and  the  claims  of  its  gracious  and 
beneficent  author.  Men  obey  because  they  love. 
They  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man. 
They  make  its  statutes  songs  of  rejoicing  in  the  house  of 
their  pilgrimage. 

When  any  withhold  obedience  and  especially  when  they 
deliberately  transgress  the  precepts  it  is  because  they 
hate  the  lawgiver.  Hence  the  subjects  of  the  penalty  arc 
described  as  “  them  that  hate  me.”  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  of  the  Old.  “The  mind 
of  the  flesh  is  enmity  against  God  ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  God  neither  indeed  can  be  ”  (Rom.  viii.  7). 
Many  object  to  the  statement  as  extravagant  and  unreas¬ 
onable.  But  it  is  neither.  The  law  is  the  expression  of 
the  divine  nature,  and  opposition  to  it  is  opposition  to  its 
author.  Men  are  not  conscious  of  the  fact,  because  they 
put  out  of  view  the  claims  of  God  and  his  law,  just  as  no 
one  has  bitter  feelings  towards  one  whom  he  considers 
his  worst  enemy,  so  long  as  that  enemy  is  out  of  sight  and 
out  of  mind.  Many  years  ago  two  young  men  in  the  City 
of  New  York  set  out  for  a  pleasure  drive  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  feeling  no  sort  of  trouble  from  the  fact  that  God  had 
made  that  day  one  of  rest  and  worship.  But  soon  they 
came  to  a  street  across  which  chains  were  stretched  (in 
pursuance  of  a  municipal  ordinance  to  that  effect)  to  en¬ 
sure  quiet  during  the  hours  of  worship.  Then  they  broke 
out  into  violent  oaths  and  curses.  Why?  The  law  was 
just  the  same  as  it  had  been.  The  difference  was  that 
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they  were  distinctly  reminded  of  its  existence,  and  this 
brought  out  the  latent  animosity  of  their  hearts.  This  is 
the  root  (A  all  sin,  the  aversion  of  the  soul  from  the  infi¬ 
nitely  holy  God.  And  however  dormant  this  may  at  any 
time  seem  to  be,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  bring  the  thought 
of  God  as  he  is  before  the  mind,  and  the  sinner  feels  the 
risings  of  a  deep  and  passionate  hatred.  He  is  an  enemy 
of  God,  and  he  would  dethrone  him  if  he  could.  To  many 
this  seems  a  harsh  and  unreasonable  charge,  but  it  is  the 
plain  statement  of  Scripture,  and  enforced  by  the  repeated 
utterances  of  our  Lord  who  himself  experienced  this 
hatred  and  declared  that  it  was  without  a  cause  (John  xv. 
25).  There  is  no  neutral  ground.  If  any  do  not  love 
God  they  fall  of  necessity  into  the  number  of  those  that 
hate  him. 

What  now  is  the  penalty  pronounced  upon  such  ?  It 
is  simply  punishment,  with  one  significant  specification. 
“  Visiting  the  iniquities  ”  means,  according  to  the  well 
defined  usage  of  Scripture,  visiting  with  retribution,  i.  e., 
punishing.  The  precise  nature  and  degree  and  duration 
of  the  punishment  upon  the  sinners  themselves  is  not 
stated,  perhaps  because  it  could  be  inferred  from  other 
parts  of  the  divine  revelation  or  from  the  character  of 
Him  against  whom  sin  is  committed,  or  perhaps  because 
it  was  enough  to  make  a  general  statement  like  that  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  third  commandment  (Jehovah  will  not  hold 
him  guiltless),  leaving  the  transgressor  confronted  with 
the  general  assurance  that  there  would  be  retribution, 
without  entering  into  any  details.  But  one  feature  is 
added  of  very  great  significance,  “  visiting  the  iniquity  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children,  upon  the  third  and  upon 
the  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me.”  The 
natural  meaning  of  these  words,  that  which  occurs  to 
every  reader  when  he  first  sees  or  hears  them,  is  that  the 
penal  suffering  incurred  by  the  parents  is  prolonged  to 
their  descendants  even  to  the  fourth  generation.  This 
has  frequently  been  objected  to,  and  st^metimes  in  very 
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violent  terms,  as  a  j^ross  violation  of  natural  justice  in 
making  the  innocent  suffer  what  is  due  the  guilty.  An 
obvious  way  of  escape  is  found  by  supposing  that  the 
menace  is  directed  only  against  those  children  who  tread 
in  th:;ir  fathers’  footstei)s.  The  earliest  occurrence  of  this 
evasion  is  found  in  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  of  Onkelos, 
the  oldest  of  the  Targumists,  who  adds  to  the  text, 
Qiiando  filii  seqnnntiir  pcccata  patrum.  This  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  most  of  the  modern  expositors  (Gerhard,  Sten- 
del,Hengstenberg,r/^/.),and  by  OehleP  is  claimed  as  the  fair 
interpretation  of  the  original,  which,  he  says,  requires  the 
phrase  “  them  that  hate  me  ”  to  be  considered  as  referring 
to  fathers  and  sons  together.  But  it  is  far  more  natural  to 
view  that  phrase  as  co-ordinate  with  “fathers,”  so  that 
the  whole  clause  simply  states  how  far  the  punishment  of 
the  haters  of  God  extends  (viz.,  to  the  fourth  generation), 
just  as  the  next  clause  shows  how  far  his  loving  kindness 
extends  to  those  that  love  him  (viz.,  to  the  thousandth 
generation.  Cf.  Deut.  vii.  9).  And  this  may  fairly  be  de¬ 
duced  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  If,  on  one  hand,  the 
threatening  to  the  descendants  of  the  wicked  means  only 
that  they  if  wicked  themselves  shall  be  punished,  there 
can  be  no  meaning  in  the  limitation  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  for  the  statement  is  equally  true  of  all  gene¬ 
rations,  and  the  words  are  mere  surplusage.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  means  that  wicked  children  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  both  for  their  own  sins  and  those  of  their  fathers, 
this  leaves  the  original  objection  in  all  its  force,  viz.,  that 
one  man  bears  the  punishment  of  another’s  sin. 

Again,  reference  is  made  to  the  passage  Deut.  xxiv.  16. 
“The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  their  children, 
neither  shall  the  children  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers : 
every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin.”  But 
this  is  a  rule  for  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  by 
man.  Among  ancient  oriental  nations  the  family  of  a 
criminal  was  commonly  involved  in  his  punishment,  as  in 

•  Old  Testament  Theology.  Amer.  Ed.  p.  163. 
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the  case  of  Haman’s  sons  recorded  in  Esther  (ix.  13,  14), 
but  the  superior  humanity  of  the  Mosaic  institute  is  shown 
by  the  prohibition  here  recorded.  And  that  the  statute 
was  not  without  effect  is  seen  in  the  proceeding  of  Amaziah 
(2  Kings  xiv.  6),  who  slew  the  murderers  of  his  father, 
but  not  their  children.  But  this  wise  rule  in  regard  to 
earthly  judges  has  no  application  to  Him  who  is  Sover¬ 
eign  over  all  mankind,  and  deals  with  them  not  only  as 
individuals  but  as  members  of  a  race  and  sharers  of  a 
common  responsibility.  God  as  God  may  do  what  man 
as  man  ma}’  not  do.  This  is  seen  in  the  case  of  human 
sacrifices.  Such  sacrifices  were  forbidden  and  denounced 
in  the  law,  yet  the  Lord  commanded  Abraham  to  offer  up 
Isaac,  and  though  he  was  not  suffered  to  do  the  act,  his 
readiness  to  do  it  showed  that  the  command  was  not  in¬ 
herently  wrong. 

Reference  again  is  made  to  the  assertions  made  by  Jere¬ 
miah  and  Ezekiel.  In  the  former  (xxxi.  29,  30)  we  read, 
“In  those  days  they  shall  say  no  more,  the  fathers  have 
eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge. 
But  every  one  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity.”  In  the 
latter  (xviii.  1-4)  the  same  proverb  is  quoted,  and  set  aside 
with  the  assertion,  “  Behold  all  souls  are  mine ;  as  the 
soul  of  the  father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine:  the 
soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.”  Now  what  both  prophets 
mean  to  deny  is  the  shifting  of  responsibility  from  the 
contemporary  race  to  their  ancestors.  In  one  real  and 
important  sense  the  proverb  was  exactly  true.  The  people 
were  suffering  the  natural  consequences  of  their  father’s 
sins,  so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  their  teeth  were  set  on  edge 
by  the  sour  grapes  their  fathers  had  eaten.  But  they  were 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  those  fathers,  and  hence  over¬ 
looked  their  own  spiritual  accountability  as  if  the  case 
were  foreclosed  against  them.  Hence  the  repeated  assur¬ 
ance  of  Ezekiel  that  if  they  turned  away  from  their  wicked¬ 
ness  iniquity  should  not  be  their  ruin.  “  For  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  saith  the  Lord 
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God  :  wherefore  turn  yourselves,  and  live.”  No  entail  of 
guilt,  however  ancient,  did  or  could  cut  the  penitent  sin¬ 
ner  off  from  the  hope  of  restoration.  Nor  can  any  one 
justly  charge  upon  God  his  own  criminality.  He  may 
suffer  indeed  from  the  misdoings  of  former  generations, 
as  in  fact  was  the  case  with  Ezekiel’s  contemporaries,  but 
this  does  not  interfere  with  his  responsibility  for  his  pres¬ 
ent  course  of  feeling  and  action,  nor  prevent  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  guilt  in  view  of  his  own  shortcomings. 

What  then  is  the  conclusion?  That  the  penal  conse¬ 
quences  of  sin  are  visited  in  this  life  upon  the  third  gene¬ 
ration  and  the  fourth  of  those  who  commit  the  sin.  Thus 
understood  the  words  simply  take  up  and  repeat  the  com¬ 
mon  experience  of  the  race,  and  show  that  the  author  of 
nature  and  the  author  of  revelation  are  one  and  the  same. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  children  and  remote  descendants  in¬ 
herit  the  results  of  their  fathers’  transgressions  in  many 
ways,  e.  g.,  in  specific  disease,  a  shattered  constitution,  a 
dishonored  name,  abject  poverty,  or  a  weakened  intellect, 
together  with  all  the  influences  of  bad  example  and  evil 
communications.  Such  things  are  matters  of  common,  of 
universal  observation,  and  need  not  to  be  illustrated  by  ex¬ 
ample.  Now  the  command  informs  us  that  this  is  not  the 
result  of  accident  or  caprice,  but  of  a  judicial  determina¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  solemn  appointment  of  the  supreme  ruler. 
Witness  the  case  of  ancient  Israel.  In  Leviticus  (xxvi. 
39)  God  said  to  his  people  in  case  they  were  disobedient, 
“  They  that  are  left  of  you  shall  pine  away  in  your  ene¬ 
mies’  lands;  and  also  in  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers  shall 
they  pine  away  with  them.”  And  accordingly  in  Lam. 
v.  7,  the  cry  of  the  captive  exiles  is, 

“  Our  fathers  have  sinned,  and  are  not ; 

.\nd  we  have  borne  their  iniquities.” 

That  this  truth  forced  itself  on  the  minds  of  the  thought¬ 
ful  heathen  is  well  known.  In  the  Oedipus  Tyr annus  of 
Sophocles,  the  Phenissae  of  Euripides  and  in  the  Septem 
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contra  Thebasoi  Aeschylus  it  is  constantly  assumed  that  an 
act  of  wilful  disobedience  to  the  divine  command  involves 
not  onl}^  the  first  guilty  individual,  but  also  his  offspring 
to  the  third  generation,  together  with  his  kindred  and  his 
country,  in  a  train  of  the  most  calamitous  consequences, 
sin  ever  begetting  sin,  and  that  nothing  can  stay  the 
plague  but  the  direct  interposition  of  heaven.  Sometimes 
the  inherited  curse  seems  to  fall  most  heavily  upon  the 
least  guilty  persons,  as  it  still  does.  Yet  in  such  cases  the 
sufferer  is  free  from  the  sting  of  conscience,  for  that 
belongs  only  to  personal  guilt.  The  pain,  the  privation, 
the  loss  of  advantages,  may  be  severe,  but  they  do  not 
involve  remorse. 

The  consolation  of  the  sufferer  is,  first,  that  he  suffers 
under  a  great  law  of  universal  and  immemorial  prevalence, 
one  that  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  constitution  of 
our  nature.  We  are  not  like  the  angels,  each  of  whom  is 
a  distinct  and  independent  creation  of  God,  but  are  a  race 
springing  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  hence  are  linked 
together  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  human  family  is  a 
living  organism,  every  part  of  which  is  in  vital  connection 
with  every  other.  Each  angel,  so  far  as  we  know,  stands 
for  himself,  nor  is  there  any  necessary  bond  between  his 
conduct  and  the  condition  of  his  fellows.  But  among  men 
there  is  a  continuity  of  existence  and  of  interest,  so  that  it 
is  true  in  many  ways  that  no  man  liveth  unto  himself  and 
no  man  dieth  unto  himself.  The  principle  of  representa¬ 
tion  runs  through  all  human  society,  in  the  family,  the 
church,  the  state.  Men  may  object  to  the  federal  theol¬ 
ogy,  but  even  if  they  succeed  in  convincing  themselves  or 
others  that  the  Scripture  covenants  do  not  mean  what  they 
are  commonly  understood  to  mean,  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciple  of  those  covenants  remains  unaffected,  viz.,  that  men 
are  powerfully  affected  for  good  or  evil  by  the  acts  of 
other  men  over  whom  they  have  no  control.  Now  the 
peculiarity  of  the  sanction  of  the  second  commandment  is 
that  it  seizes  this  feature  of  the  human  constitution  in  its 
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most  direct  and  obvious  form  and  converts  it  into  a 
motive  for  obedience  to  the  divine  law.  It  says  to  every 
man,  “  You  do  not  stand  alone.  Your  posterity  is  sure  to 
be  affected  by  your  course.  You  will  transmit  to  them 
an  entail  of  evil  or  of  good  according  to  the  course  you 
pursue.  If  you  open  your  eyes  you  can  see  this  law  in 
operation  all  around  you,  and  I  tell  you  that  it  is  not 
because  of  blind  fate  or  any  irresistible  and  unaccountable 
necessity,  but  the  definite  decree  of  a  just  and  holy  God 
who  has  thus  constituted  human  society,  and  who  puts 
this  barrier  before  men  to  hinder  them  from  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  sin.”  If,  however,  men  do  not  heed  the  caution, 
and  by  transgression  bring  sore  evil  upon  their  children’s 
children,  there  is  a  further  relief  open  to  sufferers  in  the 
thought  that  the  entail  is  not  everlasting  nor  total.  It 
extends  only  to  the  present  life.  As  to  the  future  world 
we  know  that  decisions  there  are  based  upon  man’s  own 
deeds  done  in  the  body, and  not  upon  those  of  his  forefathers. 
But  while  a  man  both  by  nature  and  by  God’s  appoint¬ 
ment  may  enter  upon  life  handicapped  by  the  results  of 
what  took  place  before  he  was  born,  still  he  has  encour¬ 
agement  to  carry  on  the  struggle  against  his  disadvan¬ 
tages  with  the  assurance  that  his  efforts  shall  not  be  in 
vain.  To  him  are  open  all  the  inducements  and  provis¬ 
ions  and  promises  that  are  contained  in  the  divine  word. 
No  bond  of  fate  hems  him  in.  He  has  a  harder  lot  than 
others,  but  he  may  achieve  a  victory  over  his  drawbacks, 
or  even  turn  them  into  a  means  of  self-discipline  and  pro¬ 
gress.  His  self-conscious  freedom  remains  unimpaired, 
and  if  he  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good  he  may 
regain  the  forfeited  blessing  and  see  good  days  in  the  land 
of  the  living.  His  embarrassments  in  mind  or  body  or 
estate  or  reputation  or  connections  are  serious,  and  it  is 
of  no  use  to  deny  this;  but  they  are  not  irrevocable. 
They  do  not  bind  him  over  to  failure,  but  they  do  make 
success  harder  to  be  won.  At  the  same  time  they  are  a 
perpetual  stimulus  to  him  to  make  all  possible  effort  to 
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stop  the  entail  with  himself,  and  not  send  it  down  in  an 
agi^ravated  form  to  those  who  come  after  him. 

But  the  sanction  contains  not  only  penalty  but  reward. 
This  is  “mercy  unto  thousands.”  The  first  word  is  not 
properly  rendered,  for  neither  by  etymology  nor  usage 
does  it  mean  favor  shown  to  the  ill-deserving  as  such, 
which  is  what  is  meant  by  mercy ;  but  it  rather  means 
goodness  or  favor  shown  to  any  creatures  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  question  of  merit  or  demerit.  It  therefore 
points  to  the  tender  love  of  the  Most  High  in  providing 
for  the  needs  of  his  intelligent  creatures  in  all  their  rela¬ 
tions.  Hence  it  is  well  expressed  in  the  old-fashioned 
word  loving-kindness.  God  shows  this  in  relation  to  those 
that  love  him  not  simply  to  thousands,  but,  as  the  word 
undoubtedly  means,  to  a  thousand  generations.  This  is 
fully  given  in  the  parallel  passage  (Deut.  vii.  9),  “  The 
faithful  God  which  keepeth  cov’^enant  and  mercy  [loving¬ 
kindness]  with  them  that  love  him  and  keep  his  command¬ 
ments  to  a  thousand  generations.”  And  so  grace  rejoices 
over  judgment.  God  visits  iniquity  to  the  fourth  genera¬ 
tion  ;  he  shows  favor  to  the  thousandth.  Thus  early  in 
the  Scripture,  in  the  law  of  commandments,  under  the 
thunders  and  lightnings  of  Sinai,  appears  the  blessed 
truth  that  “  not  as  the  trespass  so  also  is  the  free  gift.” 
God  by  no  means  clears  the  guilty,  3"et  is  he  a  God  full 
of  compassion  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger  and  plentqous 
in  loving-kindness  and  truth.  For  as  high  as  the  heaven 
is  above  the  earth,  so  great  is  his  loving-kindness  toward 
them  that  fear  him.  Time  and  again  the  descendants  of 
the  man  after  God’s  own  heart  sinned  grossly  and  incur¬ 
red  the  forfeiture  of  their  royal  prerogatives,  yet  were 
they  spared  for  the  same  reason  as  the  wicked  Jehoram, 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  “Jehovah  would  not  destroj’^  the 
house  of  David  because  of  the  covenant  he  had  made  with 
David”  (2.  Chron.  xxi.  7).  So  when  the  rich  publican 
climbed  up  a  sycamore  tree  to  see  the  Lord  and  was  gra¬ 
ciously  bidden  to  come  down  and  entertain  the  Saviour,  it 
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was  said  to  him,  “  To-day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house, 
forasmuch  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham.”  Twenty  cen¬ 
turies  after  Abraham  was  laid  in  his  tomb  in  Macpelah 
the  promise  to  his  seed  after  him  was  fulfilled  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  a  despised  publican.  Such  is  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord. 

The  loving-kindness  of  Jehovah  is  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting  upon  them  that  fear  him,  and  his  righteous¬ 
ness  unto  children’s  children.  And  this  was  shown  even  to 
the  heathen  world,  as  the  Apostle  reminded  the  men  of 
Lystra,  saying,  “And  yet  he  left  not  himself  without  witness 
in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  you  rains  from  heaven  and 
fruitful  seasons,  filling  your  hearts  with  food  and  glad¬ 
ness.”  The  promise  like  the  menace  is  general,  and  as 
some  would  say  vague,  but  it  is  rather  comprehensive. 
In  one  case  the  Lord  says  he  will  punish,  leaving  the  na¬ 
ture  of  that  punishment  to  be  deduced  from  his  lofty  per¬ 
fections,  and  in  the  other  he  assures  us  of  loving  kindness, 
which  in  like  manner  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  his 
boundless  riches  in  glory.  The  disobedient  has  everything 
to  fear,  the  obedient  has  everything  to  hope.  No  man 
can  set  a  limit  in  either  direction. 

In  contemplating  the  sanction  of  the  decalogue  and  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  stated  one  is  irresistibly  reminded  of 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  in  view  of  the  divine  treatment 
of  ancient  Israel.  Behold  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God. 
Both  are  displayed  here  in  their  fullness.  The  goodness  of 
Jehovah  appears  not  onl}’  in  the  natural  results  of  obedi¬ 
ence,  every  command  being  adapted  to  insure  the  highest 
well-being  of  those  who  obey  it,  but  in  its  central  prin¬ 
ciple  and  in  its  temporal  rewards.  That  principle  is  love. 
The  enactment  does  not  come  like  a  harsh  taskmaster. 
The  words  of  the  poet  are  true: 

“Stern  lawgiver  !  Yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead’s  most  benignant  grace  ; 

Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face  ; 

Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds. 
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And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads, 

Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong, 

And  the  most  ancient  heavens  through  thee 
are  fresh  and  strong.” 

What  is  required  is  the  willinj^,  grateful  service  of  true 
affection,  nor  will  anything  else  be  accepted  in  place  of 
this.  The  intelligent  scribe  whom  our  Lord  commended, 
said  the  simple  truth  when  he  declared  that  supreme  love 
to  God  and  to  love  one’s  neighbor  as  himself  was  more 
than  all  whole  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  (Mark  xii.  33). 
Thousands  of  rams  and  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  are 
of  less  worth  than  a  single  gracious  affection.  Empty 
forms  are  of  no  account.  Man  looketh  upon  the  outward 
appearance,  but  God  looketh  upon  the  heart.  It  is  vain 
to  cleanse  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  the  platter,  so  long 
as  that  within  is  untouched.  The  text  runs,  “  them  that 
love  me  and  keep  my  commandments.”  The  two  things 
go  together,  and  are  inseparable.  A  love  which  does  not 
issue  in  obedience  and  an  obedience  which  does  not  spring 
from  love,  are  alike  worthless.  But  true  love  is  always 
realized  in  speech  and  act.  It  cannot  lie  dormant  and  in¬ 
active  any  more  than  the  north  wind  can  hide  itself. 

Nor  is  the  requisition  unreasonable,  for  God  is  the  most 
lovable  of  all  beings.  Whatever  can  properl}’  attract  the 
affection  of  man  exists  in  him  in  the  highest  degree.  His 
own  nature,  his  perfections  and  his  relations  to  men  con¬ 
cur  to  give  him  the  strongest  claim  upon  human  desire. 
The  utterance  of  the  devout  Psalmist,  “  I  have  no  good 
beyond  thee,”  is  as  reasonable  as  it  is  pious.  If  men  do 
not  see  this,  that  is  their  fault.  The  masterpieces  of  paint¬ 
ing  and  sculpture  do  not  sink  in  excellence  because  they 
who  have  no  eye  for  form  or  color  see  no  beauty  in  them. 
When  Bunyan  abandoned  his  evil  courses  and  commenced 
an  outward  reformation  he  was  satisfied  with  himself,  but 
happening  to  hear  some  poor  women  holding  godly  talk 
together  he  became  undeceived.  They  told  how  God 
had  visited  their  souls  with  his  love  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
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and  with  what  words  and  promises  they  had  been  re¬ 
freshed.  They  “  spake  as  if  joy  did  make  them  speak,” 
with  “  such  pleasantness  of  Scripture  language  and  with 
such  appearance  of  grace  in  all  they  said,”  that  they 
seemed  to  have  found  a  world  to  which  he  was  altogether 
a  stranger.  He  was  humbled  yet  fascinated,  and  though 
he  had  many  struggles  and  fierce  temptations,  he  was  led 
into  such  an  apprehension  of  the  glory  of  the  grace  of 
God  that  long  years  of  bonds  and  imprisonment  could  not 
shake  his  steadfast  faith,  and  even  in  jail  with  a  heart 
almost  broken  in  anxiety  for  his  poor  blind  child,  he  yet 
had  such  experience  of  God’s  goodness  as  he  was  per¬ 
suaded  he  would  never  in  this  world  be  able  to  express. 
So  the  great  President  Edwards  once  said  that  even  in 
converse  with  outward  nature,  when  looking  upon  the 
sky  and  clouds,  “  there  came  into  my  mind  so  sweet  a 
sense  of  the  glorious  majesty  and  grace  of  God  as  I  know 
not  how  to  express.”  And  again,  the  holiness  of  God,  he 
says,  “  appeared  to  be  of  a  sweet,  pleasant,  charming,  se¬ 
rene,  calm  nature,  which  brought  an  inexpressible  purity, 
brightness,  peacefulness  and  ravishment  to  the  soul.” 

Now  men  may  complain  that  any  such  experience  is 
impossible  for  them  as  being  sold  under  sin  and  having  a 
carnal  mind  which  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
indeed  can  be,  but  this  fact,  solemn  and  painful  as  it  is, 
does  not  subvert  the  truth  that  the  revealed  God  of  the 
Scriptures  is  worthy  of  all  admiration  and  regard.  He 
rightfully  demands  the  adoring  love  of  his  creatures,  not 
only  because  of  his  manifold  relations  to  them,  but  also 
and  chiefly  because  of  his  inherent  and  unchanging  excel¬ 
lence.  That  excellence  has  no  element  of  harshness  and 
none  of  weakness.  It  commands  respect  and  at  the  same 
time  wins  confidence.  It  fills,  nay  it  surpasses,  the  ideal 
of  the  best  human  thought.  The  study  of  it  never  wear¬ 
ies,  the  enjoyment  of  it  never  palls.  Indeed  what  has  been 
poetically  said  of  the  stirrings  of  our  nature  in  relation  to 
a  human  and  earthly  affection,  may  be  truly  said  of  the 
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varied  experiences  of  the  soul  in  its  communion  with 
God : — 

“All  are  but  ministers  of  love, 

And  feed  his  sacred  flame.” 

What  has  been  said  may  be  summed  up  in  the  follow¬ 
ing^:  I.  God  himself  in  the  perfections  of  his  being  is  the 
fountain  and  standard  of  all  truth  and  duty.  2.  As  such 
he  is  entitled  to  the  complete  and  cheerful  obedience  of 
all  his  intelligent  creatures.  3.  The  normal  condition  of 
those  to  whom  his  word  comes  is  determined  by  the  state 
of  their  affections  toward  him.  4.  If  they  love  him  they 
will  obey  him,  and  so  will  attain  his  favor  ;  if  on  the  other 
hand  they  hate  him,  they  will  disobey  his  precepts  and 
receive  a  just  recompense  for  their  misdeeds.  5.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case  there  can  be  no  third  or  intermediate 
class — all  men  being  either  the  friends  or  the  enemies  of 
God.  6.  Men’s  conduct  does  not  terminate  with  them¬ 
selves,  but  its  consequences  pass  on  to  their  children;  if 
evil,  to  the  fourth  generation,  if  good,  to  an  indehnite 
posterity.  7.  The  precise  nature  of  the  recompense  in 
either  case  is  not  stated,  nor  is  mention  made  of  a  future 
state,  reticence  upon  this  point  being  a  feature  of  the 
Mosaic  Economy.  8.  But  the  essence  of  the  recompense, 
viz.,  the  loving-kindness  or  the  wrath  of  the  Most  High, 
is  such  that  it  may  and  must  apply  to  all  worlds  and  to 
all  stages  of  being. 


ARTICLE  IX. 


THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  AND  MISSIONS. 

1!Y  THK  REV.  CYRI  S  HAMLIN,  D.!).,  LI..1).,  FORMERLY  MISSIONARY  TO  TURKEY, 
AND  FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF  ROBERT  COLLEIIE. 

A  WORK  INC  theory  of  missions  must  be  the  result  of  long  experience. 
'I'he  missionary  comes  into  the  field  with  new  forces,  and  with  a  message 
strange  and  new  to  the  people,  and  he  has  to  meet  difficulties,  embarrass¬ 
ments,  and  oppositions  entirely  unforeseen.  The  people  conceal  from  him 
their  real  thoughts  and  intentions.  They  sometimes  feign  beliefs  in  order 
to  deceive  and  lead  him  astray.  It  is  months,  and  sometimes  years,  before 
he  can  feel  sure  that  he  thoroughly  understands  his  environment  and  has 
fathomed  all  the  resources  of  deception. 

One  thing  alone  secures  him.  He  comes  with  a  divine  message,  clear 
and  simple,  and  he  is  to  deliver  it  with  the  authority  given  him  in  the  word 
of  God.  “.Vll  authority  hath  been  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you :  and  lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  This  is  the  solid  foundation 
of  the  missionary’s  work,  and  it  gives  him  calmness  and  assurance  and 
direction  in  all  his  dangers  and  embarrassments.  He  knows  that  his  work 
shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

But  then  he  is  not  alone  in  the  work.  It  is  a  work  of  co-operation.  He 
has  associates  whom  he  must  consult.  He  must  work  in  harmony  with 
them.  No  appearance  of  dissension  should  ever  be  allowed  among  the 
brethren  and  co-workers.  They  have  numerous,  ever  present,  crafty,  watch¬ 
ful  enemies,  who,  however  ignorant,  know  well  how  to  make  the  most  of 
the  least  disagreement  of  the  teachers  among  themselves.  The  converts 
will  also  take  sides,  and  with  special  eagerness  will  say,  “  I  am  of  Paul,  and 
I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ.” 

The  missions  of  the  American  Board  are  so  organized  that  mutual  con¬ 
sultation  and  comparing  pf  notes  come  in  as  a  regular  part  of  their  work. 
Members  of  the  same  station,  when  not  away  on  tours,  meet  once  a  week 
and  as  often  as  special  occasions  may  require. 

An  annual  meeting  brings  all  the  different  parts  of  the  same  mission  field 
together  for  consultation  and  advice.  All  plans  for  enlargement  are  dis¬ 
cussed  and  decided  upon  by  vote,  and  the  whole  work  is  kept  unified  and 
harmonious  to  the  utmost  possible  degree. 

So  essential  is  harmony  in  plan,  organization,  and  teaching,  that  different 
evangelical  sects  have  agreed  not  to  enter  each  other's  fields.  The  Ameri- 
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can  Hoard  does  not  send  its  missionaries  into  a  field  pre-occupied  by  Pres¬ 
byterian,  Kpiscopalian,  Wesleyan,  or  Haptist  missionaries.  The  field  is  the 
world,  and  wide  enough  to  ijive  to  all  the  largest  scope  they  can  desire  with¬ 
out  any  danger  of  contact. 

This  principle  of  government  in  the  organization  of  missions  has  been 
confirmed  by  long  experience.  Nearly  all  mission  “  Hoards”  conform  to  it. 
About  forty  or  forty-five  years  ago  the  Episcopal  Hoard  of  Missions  estab¬ 
lished  a  mission  to  the  .\rmenians  ^t  Constantinople  and  elsewhere.  The 
course  of  their  missionary  bishop,  Southgate,  was  often  in  conflict  with  the 
missionaries  of  the  .\merican  Hoard.  A  correspondence  between  Professor 
(ireenleaf  (Dane  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  College)  and  myself  ensued, 
in  consequence  of  which  I  translated  for  him  very  copious  extracts  from  the 
standard  books  of  the  .\rmenian  Church,  presenting  clearly  its  chief  depar¬ 
tures  from  gosp'el  truth.  He  had  two  hundred  copies  printed  for  circulation 
among  influential  members  of  the  church.  It  became  so  app^irent  that 
Hishop  .Southgate's  apologetic  work  would  always  conflict  with  ours,  that 
the  mission,  after  thorough  trial,  was  withdrawn.  This  non-interference 
comity  of  missions  now  governs  evangelical  missionary  societies  throughout 
the  world.  Occasional  departures  from  it  meet  with  the  strongest  condem¬ 
nation  of  all  good  men  of  all  denominations. 

The  most  atrocious  modern  case  of  utter  disregard  of  all  comity  and  of 
all  the  decencies  of  Christian  denominational  intercourse,  is  the  thrusting  of 
certain  Haptlsts  into  the  work  of  the  American  Hoard  among  the  Armenians 
in  Turkey.  The  effort  is  fed  and  sustained  by  funds  from  this  country, 
although,  we  are  glad  to  say,  the  Haptist  Hoard  of  Missions  refuses  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  an  effort  to  thrust  in  the  question  of  exclusive 
adult  baptism  among  the  evangelical  Armenian  churches.  Such  a  move¬ 
ment,  supported  by  money,  will  always  attract  a  certain  number  of  .\dul- 
lamites  who  are  skillful  to  do  mischief,  to  stfc-  up  strife,  to  divert  the  mind 
and  heart  from  true  Christian  work.  We  cannot  but  regard  this  as  a  foul 
blot  upon  the  page  of  Haptist  missions,  too  full  of  glorious  triumphs  over 
heathenism  to  tolerate  such  an  atrf)city  upon  Christian  churches. 

When  different  denominations  are  found  in  possession  of  a  common  field 
great  prudence  and  Christian  forbearance  have  been  found  necessary  in 
order  to  avoid  the  evils  and  dangers  of  conflict.  So  far  as  possible  they 
have  divided  their  fields,  and  in  every  way  have  emphasized  their  points  of 
union  rather  than  of  division. 

Hut  the  case  becomes  entirely  different  when  members  of  the  same 
mission,  under  the  same  society,  and  working  ih  the  same  field,  have  im¬ 
portant  differences  in  theological  belief,  and  one  teaches  what  his  co-worker 
and  associate  refutes.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  e.xcitement  that  follows. 
Each  teacher  will  have  his  following.  His  partisans  will  carry  things  far 
beyond  his  wishes  or  intentions,  and  in  most  cases  he  will  lose  control  of 
them.  These  fellow-laborers  have  gone  forth  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
perishing.  It  is  for  this  object  that  funds  have  been  provided  by  Christian 
men  and  women.  The  prayers  of  the  church  have  followed  them,  and  they 
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themselves  have  hoped  for  a  great  reward  in  heaven.  I’ut  their  differences 
of  belief  lead  them  to  difference  of  teaching.  This  is  inevitable.  Nothing 
but  shameful  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy  could  prevent  it.  Nor  would  that 
for  a  long  time  be  successful.  Thus  the  work  begun  in  high  and  holy  pur¬ 
pose  is  marred  and  ruined.  It  ends  in  strife,  debate,  and  “  evil  surmisings,” 
and  better  have  never  been  begun.  Two  pernicious  parties  have  been 
formed,  and  many  lives  made  barren  and  wretched. 

It  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  responsible  duties  of  those 
who,  on  behalf  of  the  churches,  select  men  for  the  missionary  life,  to  choose 
those  who  can  work  harmoniously  together.  It  is  the  most  delicate  and 
perplexing  work  a  man  can  do.  He  must  ask  many  questions  which  the 
candidate  may  think  obtrusive.  I  knew  an  e.\«ellent,  earnest  young  man 
so  offended  at  the  list  of  questions  sent  him  that  he  turned  away  from  the 
work  in  anger.  I  replied  to  his  appeal  to  me  that  I  had  frankly  answered 
the  same  questions,  and  if  I  had  the  responsibility  of  choosing  a  man  for 
the  same  work,  I  should  want  him  to  answer  them  with  the  utmost  frank¬ 
ness,  and  after  that  I  should  wish  a  personal  interview  and  a  free  conversa¬ 
tion.  All  this  would  not  be  a  safe  ground  of  choice  without  consulting 
teachers,  classmates,  and  other  friends.  With  all  these  precautions  a  mis¬ 
taken  choice  is  sometimes  made,  and  the  young  man  spends  a  year  or  two 
in  the  demonstration  of  his  unfitness  for  the  work,  and  returns  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  report  but  wasted  time  and  money.  We  suppose  that  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  such  results  is  inevitable.  It  belongs  to  the  imperfection  of 
human  instrumentality.  All  that  human  wisdom  and  caution  can  do  must 
be  done  to  reduce  the  number  to  a  minimum. 

Very  honorable  instances  could  be  named  in  which  the  missionary,  finding 
himself  out  of  harmony  with  his  associates  on  points  of  doctrine,  has  qui¬ 
etly  retired  from  the  work,  because  he  could  not  suppress  nor  conceal  his 
views,  and  he  would  not  advance  what  he  knew  would  displease  his  associ¬ 
ates.  Other  cases  of  a  very  different  character  have  occurred.  How  can 
two  walk  together  except  they  be  agreed?  'I'here  is  sufficient  liberty  of 
action,  of  following  one’s  personal  judgment,  in  the  missionary  work,  but 
it  must  always  be  based  upon  that  harmony  of  belief  which  shall  give  unity 
to  the  work  all  over  the  field. 

What,  now,  would  be  the  probable  effect  upon  the  missionary  work 
should  the  secretaries  disregard  the  antecedents  of  seventy-five  years  and 
send  into  the  field  missionaries  of  the  New  Theology? 

The  candidates  might,  and  probably  would,  declare  themselves  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  general  preaching  of  the  missionaries.  They  would 
preach  the  doctrines  of  repentance,  of  a  new  birth,  and  of  salvation  through 
faith  in  Christ.  Hut  they  would  not  conceal,  and  could  not  if  they  would, 
their  belief  in  a  probation  after  de.ath,  in  the  fallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
the  supremacy  of  the  ethical  judgment  in  matters  of  faith,  in  the  fallibility 
and  ignorance  of  Christ  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  many  other 
peculiarities  of  the  New  Theology.  Would  this  conduce  to  harmony  in  the 
missionary  body  itself?  The  Attdovci  AVtvVti’  has  brought  forward  two 
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missionaries  who  favor  the  New  Theology.  There  are  probably  others. 
Have  they  avowed  their  beliefs  and  received  the  assurance  of  their  brethren 
that  they  are  in  harmony  with  them?  If  any  such  event  had  taken  place 
the  Ando-wr  Revietu  would  not  have  failed  to  make  it  known.  The  Andover 
Theology  has  apparently  made  very  little  impression  upon  the  missionaries 
of  the  American  Hoard.  It  is  simply  imported  German  theology.  It  is  the 
speculative  spirit  displacing  the  practical  and  spiritual  religion  in  which  our 
missions  had  their  origin.  It  weakens  the  authority  of  the  Hible,  and  even 
of  the  reported  words  of  our  Lord,  and  adjourns,  in  some  cases,  the  make¬ 
up  of  man's  character  and  destiny  to  another  state  of  existence  after  death. 
I  feel  confident,  from  more  than  fifty  years  of  personal  acquaintance  with 
missionaries  of  various  fields  of  labor,  that  there  is  among  them  very  little 
sympathy  with  this  foreign  product.  How  far  the  younger  missionaries  may 
be  infected  from  Andover  I  cannot  say,  but  the  Review  gives  no  evidence 
that  the  infection  is  extensive.  The  missionaries  have  given  themselves  to 
the  preaching  of  the  word  of  God  without  any  exaltation  of  “the  ethical 
judgment "  or  any  wrong  search  for  contradictions  and  inaccuracies  in  the 
Bible.  And  they  have  taken  the  Bible  and  translated  it  as  being  the  word 
of  God,  and  not  as  simply  a  rough  shell  containing  the  divine  word  some¬ 
where,  nobody  can  tell  where — every  man  must  hunt  for  himself.  The 
missionaries  do  not  believe  in  universal  salvation.  They  believe  that  the 
“everlasting”  and  “eternal”  of  the  Scriptures  are  terms  of  duration,  and 
are  to  be  taken  in  their  obvious  and  natural  meaning. 

The  missionaries  believe  in  a  probation  confined  to  this  life.  The  New 
Theology  believes  in  a  probation  not  confined  to  this  life  at  all,  and  for  by 
far  the  greater  number  hardly  begun  in  this  life.  What  is  revealed  of  God 
in  his  works  and  providence  and  in  man’s  moral  nature  is  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  trial.  God  is  under  positive  obligation  to  do  something  more 
for  man.  As  the  chances  go  against  him  in  this  world,  God  must  give  him 
a  better  chance  in  the  other.  And  he  must  have  “the  historic  Christ” 
clearly  presented  to  him.  What  that  probation  is  to  be  in  the  world  to 
come,  under  what  circumstances,  is  a  matter  of  sheer  conjecture,  only  it 
must  be  very  favorable  and  inviting. 

On  such  a  momentous  question  as  the  fundamental  nature  of  God’s  gov¬ 
ernment  over  us,  it  would  be  fatal  to  all  missionary  success  if  the  mission¬ 
aries  should  have  opposing  views  and  one  should  pull  down  what  the  other 
builds  up.  This  would  be  the  inevitable  result,  to  divide  the  mission  force, 
to  make  it  two  instead  of  one.  It  would  make  those  who  should  work  in 
utmost  harmony  concientious  opposers  of  each  other’s  course.  They  would 
feel  impelled  to  leave  off  preaching  to  the  heathen  and  would  preach  to  each 
other.  Each  party,  regarding  these  beliefs  as  vitally  important,  as  involved 
in  the  right  understanding  of  the  so-called  word  of  God,  cannot,  as  honest 
men,  but  advocate  them.  To  be  silent  would  be  treason  to  their  high  call¬ 
ing,  It  would  allow  the  heathen  to  be  deceived  into  a  gospel  which  is  not 
the  true  gospel.  This  transfer  of  theological  controversy  to  the  mission 
fields  would  neither  fill  the  treasury  nor  inspire  the  church  with  hope  of 
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coming  victories.  If  any  one  can  contemplate  the  inevitable  results  with  sat¬ 
isfaction  he  can  hardly  be  considered  a  wise  friend  of  missions.  The  conflict 
must  range  over  the  whole  area  of  theology, — the  nature  of  the  divine  gov¬ 
ernment;  the  limits,  if  any,  of  probation;  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Script¬ 
ures;  the  place  and  authority  of  Christian  consciousness  and  of  ethical  judg¬ 
ment  ;  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  conversion  and  regeneration  ;  the  final 
judgment;  the  awards  to  those  on  the  right  hand  and  to  those  on  the  left, — 
all  these  and  kindred  subjects  must  be  considered  and  settled  by  the  con¬ 
version  of  one  party  or  the  other  before  there  can  be  any  harmony  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Mentally  and  spiritually  the  two  parties  stand  at  opposite  poles  and 
look  up  to  different  guiding  stars. 

The  missionaries  are  earnest,  practical  men,  reverent  and  constant 
students  of  the  Bible,  proclaiming  its  truths  as  of  infinite  importance  to 
this  present  life,  this  one  only  time  of  probation,  in  which  “he  that  be- 
lieveth  shall  be  saved  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.”  The 
Bible  has  objective  authority  to  them.  It  decides  all  questions  of  faith  and 
practice  for  them.  They  bow  to  it  as  of  supreme  authority,  “and  teach 
men  so.”  Now  a  young  man  from  Andover  comes  to  them  and  tells  them 
the  Bible  is  full  of  errors,  mistakes,  contradictions  ;  that  our  Lord  himself  is 
of  no  authority  in  what  he  says  of  the  Old  Testament  ;  that  the  Bible,  the 
true  Bible,  or,  if  you  please,  what  is  to  you  the  word  of  God,  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  subjectively  in  your  “Christian  consciousness;”  that  the  ethical 
judgment  is  supreme  over  the  word,  and  is  competent  to  decide  what  God 
ought  to  do  and  must  do,  whether  found  in  the  Bible  or  not.  In  support  of 
all  this  and  much  more,  he  quotes  a  long  list  of  German  authors,  men  of 
profound  learning,  at  least  nominally  Christian,  to  whose  authority  all  men 
should  at  once  bow  without  having  the  audacity  to  quote  against  them  any 
of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  or  of  his  apostles  and  prophets. 

There  is,  however,  one  passage  in  the  Bible  which  gentlemen  of  the  New 
Departure  often  quote  as  of  supreme,  even  divine,  authority.  They  will  allow 
no  criticism.  In  vain  you  point  them  to  the  assertion  that  Christ  did  not 
go  to  the  spirits  in  prison  in  person,  but  by  the  quickening  Spirit,  which, 
according  to  Paul  (Eph.  i.  iq,  20),  was  specifically  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that 
the  preaching  was  in  the  days  of  Noah  and  only  seven  persons  were  con¬ 
verted  and  all  the  rest  are  now  “spirits  in  prison.”  In  vain  you  adduce 
high  authority  and  the  analogy  of  faith  and  the  belief  of  the  Protestant 
church.  No  consideration  will  be  listened  to  with  the  least  respect.  It  is 
their  forlorn  hope,  and  they  will  stand  by  it  to  the  last. 

Such  being  the  position  of  the  two  parties,  can  there  be  any  reasonable 
hope  of  a  speedy  reconciliation  }  W’e  take  them  both  to  be  equally  consci¬ 
entious  and  determined,  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices  rather  than  even 
appear  to  yield  an  honest  conviction.  Is  it  wisdom  to  set  them  in  array 
against  each  other,  or  to  place  them  in  circumstances  where  they  cannot  but 
contravene  each  other’s  work  and  influence  ? 

The  private  views  of  missionaries  would  be  of  little  comparative  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  churches  sending  them  forth  and  supporting  them,  but  for  the 
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effect  of  those  views  upon  the  peoples  to  be  evangelized.  Now  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  New  Theology  verges  towards  a  harmony,  not  only  with 
the  lapsed  oriental  churches,  but  with  Moslems,  Jews,  and  pagans.  “All 
Asia  ”  in  some  way  or  form  believes  in  a  continuance  of  man's  probation  with¬ 
out  any  definite  time-limit  like  death.  This  is  evident  from  the  universal  prev¬ 
alence  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  The  devout  Mohammedans  pray  even  for 
their  Prophet — “  IJestow  thy  mercy  upon  Mohammed  and  the  race  of  Mo¬ 
hammed,  as  thou  didst  upon  Abraham  and  the  race  of  Abraham.”  This 
supplication  is  in  the  formal  prayer  which  is  to  be  repeated  five  times  a  day 
by  every  Moslem, — man,  woman,  and  child  ;  and  as  it  is  repeated  three  times 
at  each  prayer,  and  by  the  very  devout  nine  times,  the  prophet  and  his  de¬ 
scendants,  living  and  dead,  are  very  much  prayed  for.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  about  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  petitions  are  offered  to  Allah  for  them 
every  day.  The  Moslems  believe  in  a  long  trial  after  death  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  for  Jews  and  Christians,  but  none  will  suffer  eternal  punishment 
except  idolaters.  The  Moslem  prayers  for  the  dead  are  borrowed  from  the 
Jewish.  The  oriental  Christians  adopted,  after  the  corruption  of  the  faith, 
the  unscriptural  and  heathenish  notions  of  the  Jews  with  regard  to  departed 
souls,  and  expanded  them  into  a  system.  All  believe  in  a  state  after  death, 
not  fi.xed  and  irrevocable,  but  admitting  of  alleviation  and  final  deliverance. 
Prayers  and  offerings  are  as  legitimate  for  the  dead  as  for  the  living.  It  is 
true  the  New  Theology  does  not  tell  us  much  about  that  trial,  now  going  on 
beyond  the  gates  of  death,  but  it  is  assumed  to  be  a  very  favorable  one, 
much  more  so  than  the  Moslems  and  Christians  have  supposed.  There  is 
all  the  more  encouragement  for  prayer  on  their  behalf.  We  pray  for  friends 
on  a  voyage  round  the  world,  although  we  may  know  nothing  of  their  lati¬ 
tude,  longitude,  and  weather,  or  whether  they  are  moving  by  sail  or  steam¬ 
boat  or  rail.  If  we  believe,  with  Andover,  that  souls  are  still  on  trial  after 
death,  if  we  believe  that  Asia  is  right  and  that  her  millions  on  the  other 
side  are  struggling  up  towards  holiness  and  blessedness,  then  we  ought  to 
“exhort  that  first  of  all  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of 
thanks  be  made  for  all  men,  for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority,” 
and  also  for  nnknoron  millions  of  souls  still  on  trial.  Undoubtedly  Andover 
prays  for  them  in  secret.  But  she  has  not  yet  the  courage  of  her  opinions 
to  pray  for  them  openly.  This  will  come  by  and  by. 

Whether  Cermany  absorbed  this  pure  orientalism,  and,  straining  out  some 
of  the  more  repulsive  elements,  transmitted  it  to  the  West,  we  cannot  say. 
It  will  be  hailed  with  delight  on  its  return  to  the  East  with  the  sanction  of 
the  West. 

But  if  this  new  theology  be  true,  missions  in  Asia  are  a  cruel  imperti¬ 
nence.  The  Asiatics — Moslem,  heathen,  Christian — are  doing  very  well  as 
they  are.  They  are  passing  on  to  have  a  “  fair  chance  ”  to  know  the  “his¬ 
toric  Christ.”  It  is  positively  wicked  to  intercept  them  with  an  offer  under 
such  unfavorable  circumstances  that  very  few  accept  it.  The  argument  for 
missions  fails.  The  “ethical  judgment,”  prescribing  what  God  ought  to 
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do,  has  made  the  whole  missionary  work  a  pernicious  waste  which  cannot 
too  soon  be  abandoned. 

Hut  if  the  New  Departure  is  resolved  to  have  its  neophytes  tried  as 
missionaries,  then,  in  all  decency  and  common  sense,  let  not  the  two  theol¬ 
ogies  be  mixed  up  in  one  place.  Do  not  mix  them  at  all  anywhere  in  mis¬ 
sion  work.  The  result  must  be  disastrous. 

Let  the  dissatisfied  form  a  new  mission,  select  a  new  field,  and  have  the 
work  all  to  themselves.  There  would  then  be  perfect  harmony.  And  if  the 
proclamation  of  an  unlimited  probation,  of  a  Bible  suspiciously  full  of 
errors,  of  the  inerrancy  of  the  ethical  judgment,  and  its  authority  to  pre¬ 
scribe  what  God  must  do,  should  be  followed  by  sinners  being  converted  to 
God,  the  system  would  then  gain  that  kind  of  credibility  which  success 
gives. 

We  would  propose,  as  a  most  favorable  field  for  such  an  experiment,  some 
unoccupied  territory  of  Africa.  It  offers  more  inviting  fields  than  Asia. 
Africa  was  my  first  love.  I  fully  intended  to  go  there,  but  was  suddenly 
sent  off  in  another  direction.  Patient  and  fearless  souls  will  find  a  grand 
work  to  do  without  interference  with  any  one.  The  enterprise  would  have 
unity  and  simplicity.  A  single  secretary  with  a  good  prudential  committee 
could  manage  it  for  some  years.  The  organization  might  be  called  “The 
Dissenters’  Board  of  Missions  for  Congo.”  Those  who  should  prefer  it  to 
the  American  Board  could  send  in  their  contributions  accordingly.  This 
measure  would  be  attended  with  many  advantages.  It  would  offer  a  legiti¬ 
mate  way  for  dissent  to  manifest  itself,  and  to  act  without  factious  opposi¬ 
tion  to  an  existing  institution.  It  would  also  open  a  door  to  all  enthusiastic 
young  men  to  go  into  Africa,  and,  “with  a  large-hearted  and  generous 
spirit,”  tell  the  heathen  how  happy  have  been  their  ancestors  in  knowing 
nothing  of  Christ,  for  their  trial  has  been  in  far  more  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  and  before  this  they  are  probably  all  in  heaven.  True,  it  is  a  misfor¬ 
tune  to  a  heathen  people  to  have  the  gospel  presented  to  them  in  this  life, 
but  they  must  make  the  best  of  it.  They  must  not  think  they  are  to  enjoy 
their  blessed  heathenism  any  longer. 

If,  in  response  to  this  message,  “  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  her 
hands  unto  God;”  the  church  will  reply  with  loud  acclaim,  “Sing  unto  God, 
ye  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ;  O  sing  praises  unto  the  Lord  ;  Selah.” 

The  New  Departure  desires  nothing  "but  peace  and  love.  As  to  doctrines 
it  desires  to  be  let  alone.  Missions  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  large- 
hearted  and  large-minded  spirit  that  young  men  should  be  attracted  to  them 
by  the  grandeur  of  the  aim  without  any  scrutiny  of  their  theological  opin¬ 
ions,*  etc.,  etc. 

But,  let  me  tell  the  New  Departure,  there  will  be  a  scrutiny  into  theologi¬ 
cal  opinions  which  no  missionary  can  avoid,  which  will  be  minute  and 

'  There  is  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  certain  phrases  in  the  New  Departure  literature  that 
i».a  little  monotonous, — “  large-minded,”  “  large-hearted,”  ”  a  free  and  generous  spirit,” 
“  grandeur  of  aim,”  ”  a  larger  hope,”  etc.,  etc.,  as  though  there  had  been  no  largeness  of 
mind  or  heart,  no  generosity,  no  grandeur,  no  freedom  of  spirit,  till  the  New  Departure 
began  to  issue  forth  in  print. 
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searching,  sometimes  in  public,  sometimes  in  private,  with  an  open  Bible 
and  with  sharp,  irrepressible  questioners,  which  will  finally  draw  out  your 
inmost  thought ;  and  your  answers  will  be  remembered  and  will  perhaps  be 
repeated  to  you  decades  of  years  afterwards,  reminding  you  of  time  and 
place  so  minutely  that  your  memory  is  brought  forward  to  testify. 

These  critical  examiners  are  the  people  to  whom  you  preach  the  gospel. 
To  escape  it  you  must  avoid  giving  them  the  Bible,  or  you  must  declare 
frankly  that  it  is  of  no  authority.  At  that  sacrifice  alone  can  you  escape. 
When  you  have  given  them  the  word  of  (iod  as  of  divine  authority,  as  the 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  you  have  put  yourself  into  their  hands 
for  life.  There  will  be  no  part  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  that  you  will 
not  be  asked  to  explain,  or  to  declare  your  belief  with  regard  to.  If  you 
have  no  belief,  it  will  be  noted  and  remembered.  If  you  give  or  decline  to 
give  an  opinion,  it  will  be  remembered.  Your  views  will  be  compared  with 
the  views  of  your  associates.  There  will  be  hardly  a  religious  rite,  cere¬ 
mony,  dogma,  or  proof-text  of  doctrine  that  you  will  not  be  examined  upon. 
All  facts  of  science  and  history  will  be  mixed  up  in  this  perpetual  encyclo¬ 
paedic  scrutiny.  When  I  opened  a  .Seminary  at  Bebek  in  1840,  a  village 
never  before  occupied  by  a  foreigner,  one  of  the  first  callers  was  a  (Ireek 
recluse  with  a  difficult  equation  in  algebra  for  solution.  W’e  could  neither 
of  us  speak  the  other’s  language  with  fluency,  but  algebra  was  a  clear  and  com¬ 
mon  language  and  cemented  our  acquaintance  and  friendship  for  life.  An¬ 
other,  a  beautiful  youth,  of  eighteen,  perhaps,  came  with  a  difficult  question 
in  chemical  analysis,  and  we  formed  a  friendship  over  that  which  still  en¬ 
dures.  One  after  another  came  with  i  Peter  iii.  ig,  etc.  It  was  for  a  time 
the passatre  of  all  others  to  discuss.  The  discussion  generally  resulted  in 
the  abandonment  of  their  confident  views.  In  the  System  of  Christian  The¬ 
ology,  by  Henry  B.  Smith,  page  605,  there  is  a  very  brief  statement  in  gen¬ 
eral  harmony  with  the  views  of  all  the  missionaries  of  our  station,  so  far  as 
I  can  recall  them.  Another  came  with  a  plan  for  a  perpetual  motion,  and 
many  others  with  questions  of  grave  and  spiritual  import.  Going  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  city  with  an  associate,  we  were  called  to  a  neighbor’s  house  to  meet 
him  and  his  friends  early  in  the  morning  before  breakfast.  A  dozen  or  so 
were  there,  every  one  with  a  Bible  in  .Vrmenian  or  Turkish,  and  for  five 
mortal  hours  we  answered  as  best  we  could  their  inquiries,  ranging  through 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  involving  prophecy,  doctrines,  morals,  relig¬ 
ious  rites  and  ceremonies,  arguments  against  the  Jews,  Moslems,  Catholics, 
etc.  Before  an  .\ndover  missionary  could  thoroughly  learn  the  language, 
the  natives  of  the  land,  friends  and  foes,  would  have  his  measure,  intel¬ 
lectually,  theologically,  socially.  Hundreds  of  idle,  curious  souls  have 
nothing  else  to  do.  A  missionary  who  dissents  from  his  associates  with 
regard  to  the  Bible,  the  divine  government,  human  probation,  the  loss  of 
the  soul,  inflicts  a  loss  and  ruin  which  cannot  be  measured.  The  proposal 
to  ignore  theological  differences  such  as  the  New  Departure  has  copied  from 
Germany,  involving  the  whole  of  theology,  is  a  weak  and  foolish  thing. 

A  little  common  sense  and  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  actual  working  of 
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missions  are  sufficient  to  show  the  utter  absurdity  of  trying  to  mix  the  New 
Departure  with  the  Old  Truth. 

I  return  to  Africa.  Let  the  dissenters  form  a  new  society,  and  call  it  The 
Dissenting  Hoard  of  Missions  for  Congo  or  for  some  other  more  definite 
field.  They  are  charmed  with  grandeur :  there  is  a  grand  opportunity  for 
showing  what  stuff  the  New  Theology  is  made  of.  If  it  be  of  gold,  it  will 
have  honor  and  glory  ;  if  it  be  of  wood,  hay,  stubble,  it  will  take  fire  by 
spontaneous  combustion  and  burn  up. 

The  dissenters  seem  to  feel  alarm  for  the  fate  of  the  old  Hoard,  if  it  pur¬ 
sue  its  present  policy,  as  though  the  weight  of  Congregational  sentiment  and 
conviction  were  with  them  against  the  Hoard.  Let  them  not  be  too  much 
troubled.  There  are  some  who  will  still  rally  ’round  the  old  flag.  It  has 
saintly  and  glorious  memories,  clustering  around  it,  of  sufferings  patiently 
endured,  of  victories  nobly  won.  If  God  be  for  it,  who  can  be  against  it  ? 


ARTICLE  X. 


CURRENT  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

I.  AMERICAN, 

The  New  Englander  is  issued  now  in  monthly  numbers.  It  pays  con¬ 
siderable  attention  to  educational  topics,  having  in  most  of  the  numbers 
this  special  department,  and  also  discussing  allied  subjects  in  the  body  of 
the  magazine.  In  January  appeared  an  interesting  article  by  Professor 
Samuel  Harris,  entitled.  Have  vve  a  Theology  ?  The  current  opinion  that 
“theology  is  somehow  antagonistic  to  the  gospel,  to  the  Rible,  and  to  relig¬ 
ion,”  and  the  common  demand  that  it  be  banished  from  the  pulpit,  leads 

him  to  say;  “The  demand  of  these  objectors . is  equivalent  to  the 

demand  that  men  cease  to  think  about  God,  immortality,  or  any  spiritual 
reality,  Rut  compliance  with  the  demand  is  simply  impossible.  From  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind  man  must  think  of  realities  which  concern  and 
interest  him,  and  must  seek  to  attain  a  definite  and  true  knowledge  of  them. 
He  will  think  of  God,  and  his  own  relations  to  him.  Therefore  he  will  have 
a  theology.  The  question  is  not  between  religion  without  a  theology  and 
religion  with  it.  It  is  the  question  between  religion  with  a  crude,  narrow, 
confused,  or  erroneous  theology,  and  religion  with  a  theology  drawn,  with 
prayerful,  earnest,  and  rational  thought,  from  the  Bible  and  the  religious 
experience  of  man.  This  declamation  against  theology  legitimately  issues 
either  in  irreliglon  and  unbelief,  or  in  what  the  Dean  of  Norwich  called 
‘  maudlin  sentimentalism  with  its  disparagement  of  any  definite  doctrine,  a 
nerveless  religion  without  the  sinew  and  bone  of  doctrine.’  Thus  it  opens 
the  way  for  a  false  religion  of  hysterical  fanaticism.” 

The  March  number  contains  an  article  by  Professor  L.  L.  Paine,  of 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  on  the  book  Progressive  Orthodoxy.  It  is 
an  excellent  review.  Perhaps  its  author  would  not  now  say  that  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  “that  the  recent  development  of  the  controversial  spirit  in  our 
Congregational  Zion  is  subsiding.”  We  venture  to  prophesy  that  it  will 
not  subside  till  Andover  either  conquers  or  is  conquered.  Dr.  Paine’s  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  book  agrees  with  ours.  He  says: — 

“  Its  fundamental  assumption  is  that  direct  knowledge  of  Christ  in  his 
incarnate  condition  is  essential  to  full  moral  responsibility  and  probation, 
and  therefore  the  only  basis  of  divine  judgment.  Christianity,  by  which 
is  meant  the  historical^  manifestation  of  Christ  in  his  incarnate  person  and 
gospel,  is  the  absolute  universal  religion,  that  is,  embraces  within  itself  all 
morally  decisive  religious  truth  and  power,  and  the  relation  of  men  to  it, 
through  personal  acceptance  or  rejection,  is  the  absolute  and  universal  prin¬ 
ciple  of  final  judgment :  so  that  all  the  issues  of  heaven  and  hell  hang  sim- 
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ply  on  that  relation.  Acceptance  of  the  historic  Christ  is  the  only  ground 
f)/  salvation,  and  rejection  of  him  is  the  only  ground  of  retribution.  This 
is  the  major  premise.  The  minor  premise  is  ;  A  large  fraction  of  the  human 
race  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  historic  Christ,  and  therefore  have 
had  no  true  probation  in  this  life,  and  are  not  morally  fitted  to  be  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  divine  judgment.  Hence  the  conclusion:  A  righteous  and 
merciful  (lod  cannot  and  will  not  bring  such  to  judgment  until  a  full  proba¬ 
tion  is  allowed  them  ;  and  hence  the  ‘  probability  ’  that  the  historic  Christ 
will  be  proclaimed  to  them  in  all  his  saving  power  in  another  life,  as  an 
essential  preliminary  to  their  standing  before  him  for  final  award.  Such  is 
the  plain  syllogism  of  the  book.  And  we  are  ready  to  concede  at  once  that, 
if  the  major  premise  is  to  be  accepted,  the  conclusion  is  not  only  ‘  probable,’ 
but  even  Inexorable.  That  it  is  ‘  new  theology  ’  is  frankly  declared,  and  is 
readily  conceded.  It  surely  has  no  connection  with  the  earlier  theology  of 
New  England.  The  claim  put  forth  that  it  has  such  a  connection  seems  to 
us  without  foundation.  The  New  England  doctrine  of  the  atonement  as 
having  a  relation  to  the  whole  race,  is  entirely  different  in  stand-point  and 
principle  from  the  universalism  of  this  book.  New  England  theology  was 
essentially  Calvinistic.  It  held  firmly  to  a  doctrine  of  divine  decree  which 
was  e.xclusive  as  well  as  inclusive,  and  while  it  allowed  that  the  atonement 
vvfas  sufficient  as  a  mediatorial  work  and  embraced  all  mankind  in  its  historic 
range,  yet  it  practically  and  intentionally  limited  that  range  by  its  doctrines 
of  election  and  grace  which  made  the  atonement  operative  only  for  the 
elect.  In  fact,  the  particularism  of  original  Calvinism  had  full  force  in  the 
‘consistent  Calvinism’  of  the  New  England  school.  Professor  Park,  in  his 
Introductory  Essay  to  The  Atonement,  says  :  ‘  Their  of  the  atone¬ 

ment  is  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  the  elder  Calvinists,  but  their 
theory  of  the  atonement  is  more  harmonious  with  itself,  and  with  other  parts 
of  the  evangelical  faith ;  and  their  mode  of  expressing  this  theory  is  more 
precise,  unequivocal,  scientific.  In  the  substaucc  are  Calvinistic  ;  in  the 
form,  they  are  Edwardean  ;  hence  they  have  been  called  Edwardcan  Calvin¬ 
ists.’  And  Dr.  Crilfin,  comparing  the  views  of  old  school  and  new  school  on 
the  question  whether  the  atonement  is  limited  or  general,  says,  ‘  The  dis¬ 
pute  turns  out  to  be  chiefly  about  words.’  The  only  element  of  universal¬ 
ism  to  be  found  in  the  New  England  theology,  is  its  philosophical  doctrine 
that,  by  reason  of  ‘natural  ability,’  there  is  a  possibility  that  all  men  may 
be  saved  through  Christ’s  atonement.  Put  it  does  not  allow  that  the  possi¬ 
bility  will  be  realized  in  the  case  of  the  non-elect,  much  less  does  it  allow 
that  possibility  to  continue  into  the  future  life.  How  the  doctrine  of  this 
book  is  ‘a  necessary  implication  of  our  fathers’  faith  in  the  extent  and  intent 

of  the  atonement,’  we  are  at  an  utter  loss  to  see . 

“  The  truth  is  that  the  theological  parentage  of  this  book  is  recent  and 
German.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  writers  of  it  would  acknowledge 
their  obligations  to  Dr.  Dorner,  Put  so  close  is  the  likeness  of  its  peculiar 
views  (and  even  phraseology)  to  those  of  Dr.  Dorner’s  System  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  that  it  may  be  said  of  them  as  was  said  of  Philo  in  his  relation  to 
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Plato,  ‘Either  Plato  Philonizes  or  Philo  Platonizes.’  We  say  this,  not  as 
joining  in  any  outcry  against  Clerman  theology.  The  indebtedness  of 
Christendom  to  the  (lermans  in  all  departments  of  theological  science  is 
simply  incalculable.  For  Dorner  as  a  theological  thinker  we  have  the 
greatest  respect.  He  should  be  read  by  those  who  can  read  him  aright. 
But  he  is  an  unsafe  theological  guide.  His  method  is  metaphysical  and 
speculative.  He  builds  on  abstract  a  priori  principles,  and  so  strong  is  his 
metaphysical  tendciiz,  that  church  history  and  Scripture  alike  are  colored 
and  distorted  in  its  theological  system.” 

The  reviewer  now  approaches  the  heart  of  his  subject. 

“But  the  important  question  in  regard  to  these  views  is  not  whether  they 
are  ucw,  but  whether  they  are  true.  Let  us,  then,  examine  the  fundamental 
premise  a  little  more  closely,  and  note  what  are  its  implications.  The 
premise  is  that  historical  Christianity,  being  the  absolute  and  universal  re¬ 
ligion,  affords  the  only  adequate  basis  of  a  full  probation  ;  and  that  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  historic  Christ,  and  the  relations  growing  out  of  it,  are  the  only 
tests  of  final  judgment.  Here  it  is  implied  that  before  Christ’s  coming 
the  world  was  without  a  salvahle  knowledge  of  (lod  ;  that  the  divine  method 
of  redemption  did  not  properly  begin  to  act  among  men  until  after  the  In¬ 
carnation  ;  that  the  only  religious  light  accessible  to  pre-Christian  times,  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  excepted,  was  that  of  reason  and  conscience ;  that 
apart  from  the  Christian  revelation  the  world  has  always  been  and  still  is 
under  a  legal,  not  a  gracious,  dispensation  ;  that  (lod’s  relation  to  all  who 
are  without  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  at  least  in  manifestation,  is  one  of 
mere  justice,  and  not  one  of  mercy,  though  holding  itself  in  an  attitude  of 
forbearance  ;  that  a  true  moral  probation  for  such  is  impossible,  since  no 
motives  nor  influences  can  reach  them  from  the  light  of  nature  or  conscience 
sufficiently  powerful  to  move  to  any  successful  moral  endeavor,  or  to  bring 
them  into  a  loving  and  saving  relation  with  Clod  ;  the  inference  from  all 
which  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  heathen  are  not  complete  free  moral  and 
responsible  agents,  and  that  the  present  life  is  not  for  such  a  place  of  proba¬ 
tion  at  all,  but  merely  a  stage  of  developing  moral  consciousness,  to  be 
completed  in  some  later  stage  of  being  when  probation  shall  properly  begin. 
These  implications  are  not  simply  our  own  deductions.  They  are  the 
staple  of  the  volume  before  us,  reiterated  with  varying  language,  but  in 
substantial  unison.  What  now  shall  be  said  of  these  positions  ?  Are  they 
to  be  accepted  as  valid  and  true?  For  ourselves,  it  would  seem  that  the 
mere  statement  of  them  is  enough  to  convict  them.” 

Once  again ; — 

"  The  fatal  difficulty  with  the  views  we  have  been  considering  is  their 
unscripturalness.  Though  the  writers  profess  complete  allegiance  to  Script¬ 
ure,  they  make  e.xegesis  quite  subordinate  to  metaphysical  assumptions. 
They  rest  the  vital  conclusion  of  the  book  not  on  scriptural  evidence,  but 
on  premises  which  are  drawn  from  extra-scriptural  sources.  They  are  sat¬ 
isfied  if  Scripture  cannot  be  conclusively  shown  to  be  against  them.  But  this 
is  rationalistic.  No  doubt  these  writers  are  honest  in  their  professions;  but 
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there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  unconsi  ious  rationalism — a  rationalism  of  method 
rather  than  of  spirit.  The  whole  argument  of  this  book  runs  on  rational¬ 
istic  lines.  We  believe  in  the  rights  of  the  reason.  We  are  Protestants  of 
Protestants.  We  accept  much  of  what  is  said  in  these  days  about  the 
‘Christian  consciousness.’  Put  we  believe  also  in  the  rights  of  faith.  Clod 
has  chosen  to  hide  a  part  of  his  redemptive  methods  and  purposes  in  mystery. 
To  attempt  to  forct'  God's  hand  is  the  essence  of  rationalism.  That  is  just 
what  this  book  does.  It  is  not  content  wdth  ‘  seeing  through  a  glass  darkly.’ 
It  has  no  patience  with  what  it  calls  agnosticism.  If  the  light  needed  can¬ 
not  be  wrung  from  Scripture,  then  let  reason  have  play.  But  how  about 
the  announcement  in  the  introduction,  that  all  inquiries  are  to  be  made 
‘under  the  full  and  constant  acceptance  of  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
Whatever  new  light  may  break  forth,  it  will  come  from  this  source  ’  ? 
Take  the  question  of  probation  in  another  life  for  the  heathen.  Does 
Scripture  sustain  it  ?  Even  this  book,  after  an  heroic  wrestle  with  a  few 
Scripture  passages,  allow’s  that  the  result  reached  is  only  ‘  probable  ’  and 
falls  back  on  a  syllogism  which  is  a  pure  work  of  human  reasoning. 
'I'hen  as  to  the  affirmation  of  scriptural  probability,  is  not  the  evidence  of 
Scripture  strongly  the  other  way  ?  There  are  a  few  obscure  passages,  we 
grant,  which,  taken  by  themselves,  may  look  to  a  continuance  of  probation 
into  another  life.  But  the  exegetical  canon  of  Irenaeus  is  a  sound  one,  to 
Interpret  enigmatical  portions  of  Scripture  by  those  which  are  plain  and 
consistent  with  each  other.  The  general  drift  of  the  Bible  on  this  question 
is  too  clear  for  doubt.  The  Old  Testament  is  full  of  present  proba¬ 
tion,  while  the  very  existence  of  a  future  life  is  in  the  dim  background. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  words  of  Christ  can  be  quoted  as  directly  favor¬ 
ing  a  future  probation  for  any  class  of  men.  Surely,  if  his  coming  in  the 
flesh  was  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  human  probation,  and  if 
knowledge  of  him  as  the  historic  .Saviour  was  to  be  the  absolute  test  of  the 
question  whether  men  should  have  their  probation  in  this  life  or  in  another, 
it  would  have  formed  a  prominent  part  of  his  gospel  message.  Paul  had 
received  no  such  revelation,  or  he  would  have  proclaimed  it  on  the  house 
tops.  He  was  the  Apostle  to  the  Centiles.  The  problem  of  heathenism 
faced  him  in  all  its  appalling  magnitude.  Vet  he  gives  no  sign.  ‘To-day 
is  the  accepted  time,’  ‘The  Lord  is  at  hand,’  are  the  watchwords  and  inspi¬ 
ration  of  his  missionary  labors.  The  Book  of  Revelation  is  eschatological, 
and  its  burden  throughout  is  the  finality  of  destiny  which  is  to  characterize 
the  close  of  this  temporal  life  and  scene,  in  the  case  both  of  individuals  and 
of  this  world’s  history  as  a  whole.  The  distinction  between  the  present 
probationary  dispensation  and  the  fixed  state  of  the  world  to  come  is  sharply 
drawn.  Nor  is  the  judgment  postponed  into  a  far-off  eternity,  with  vacant 
spaces  left  for  new  probations.  ‘  The  time  is  at  hand.’  ‘  He  that  is  unjust, 
let  him  be  unjust  still ;  and  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  still. 
And,  behold,  I  come  quickly.'  The  ar^umentum  e  silentio\%  sometimes  of 
great  weight.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  the  probation  of  the  heathen  is  to 
be  continued,  the  silence  of  Scripture  concerning  it  shows  that  it  is  not  wise 
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for  men  to  know  it,  and  if  this  be  so,  then  it  is  equally  unwise  to  hold  it  up 
as  speculatively  probable.” 

II.  ENGLISH. 

The  Expositor  for  January  contains  a  very  interesting  discussion,  by 
Principal  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  of  the  Probable  Physical  Causes  of  the  Des¬ 
truction  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

“With  reference  to  the  causes  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities,  these  are 
so  clearly  stated  in  a  perfectly  unconscious  and  incidental  manner  in  Gene¬ 
sis  xix.,  that  I  think  no  geologist,  on  comparing  the  narrative  with  the 
structure  of  the  district,  can  hesitate  as  to  the  nature  of  the  phenomena 
which  were  presented  to  the  observation  of  the  narrator.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  history  is  compounded  of  two  narratives  giving 
different  views  as  to  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe.  On  the  contrary,  the 
story  has  all  the  internal  evidence  of  being  a  record  of  the  observations,  of 
intelligent  eye-witnesses  who  reported  the  appearances  observed  without 
concerning  themselves  as  to  their  proximate  causes  or  natural  probability. 

“We  learn  from  the  narrative  that  the  destruction  was  sudden  and  unex¬ 
pected,  that  it  was  caused  by  ‘  brimstone  and  fire,’  that  these  were  rained 
down  from  the  sky,  that  a  dense  column  of  smoke  ascended  to  a  great 
height  like  the  smoke  of  a  furnace  or  lime-kiln,  and  that  along  with  or  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  fire,  there  was  an  emission  of  brine  or  saline  mud,  capa¬ 
ble  of  encrusting  bodies  (as  that  of  Lot’s  wife),  so  that  they  appeared  as 
mounds  (not  pillars)  of  salt.  The  only  point  in  the  statements  in  regard- to 
which  there  can  be  doubt,  is  the  substance  intended  by  the  Hebrew  word 
translated  ‘brimstone.’  It  may  mean  sulphur,  of  which  there  is  abundance 
in  some  of  the  Dead  Sea  depths ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that,  as 
used  here,  it  may  rather  denote  pitch,  since  it  is  derived  from  the  same  root 
with  Gopher,  the  Hebrew  name  apparently  of  the  cypress  and  other  resin¬ 
ous  woods  (p.  72). 

“  The  description  is  that  of  a  bitumen  or  petroleum  eruption,  similar  to 
those  which  on  a  small  scale  have  been  so  destructive  in  the  regions  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States  of  America.  They  arise  from  the  existence  of 
reservoirs  of  compressed  inflammable  gas  along  with  petroleum  and  water, 
existing  at  considerable  depths  below  the  surface.  When  these  are  pene¬ 
trated,  as  by  a  well  or  bore-hole,  the  gas  escapes  with  explosive  force  carry¬ 
ing  petroleum  with  it,  and  when  both  have  been  ignited  the  petroleum  rains 
down  in  burning  showers  and  floats  in  flames  over  the  ejected  water,  while 
a  dense  smoke  towers  high  into  the  air,  and  the  inrushing  draft  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  vortex,  carrying  it  upward  to  a  still  greater  height,  and  distributing 
still  more  widely  the  burning  material,  which  is  almost  inextinguishable  and 
most  destructive  to  life  and  to  buildings. 

“  In  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  according  to  Layard,  the  Arabs  can 
produce  miniature  eruptions  of  this  kind,  by  breaking  with  stones  the  crust 
of  hardened  asphalt  that  has  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  bitumen  springs, 
and  igniting  the  vapours  and  liquid  petroleum. 
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“  Now  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  an  ‘  oil  district,’  and  from  the  inci¬ 
dental  mention  of  its  slime  pits,  or  literally  asphalt  pits,  in  Genesis  xiv., 
was  apparently  more  productive  in  mineral  pitch  in  ancient  times.  It  is 
interesting  in  connexion  with  this  to  notice  that  Conder  found  layers  of 
asphalt  in  the  mound  which  marks  the  site  of  ancient  Jericho,  showing  that 
the  substance  was  used  in  primitive  times  for  roofs  and  floors  or  as  a  cement 
to  protect  brick  structures  from  damp,  and  it  is  well  known  that  petroleum 
exudes  from  the  rocks  both  on  the  sides  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and,  being  hardened  by  evaporation  and  oxygelation,  forms  the  asphaltum 
referred  to  by  so  many  travellers  (pp.  74,  75). 

“  It  seems  difficult  to  imagine  that  anything  except  the  real  occurrence  of 
such  an  event  could  have  given  origin  to  the  narrative.  No  one  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  structure  of  the  district  and  the  probability  of  bitumen 
eruptions  in  connexion  with  this  structure,  would  be  likely  to  imagine  the 
raining  of  burning  pitch  from  the  sky,  with  the  attendant  phenomena  stated 
so  simply  and  without  any  appearance  of  exaggeration,  and  with  the  evi¬ 
dent  intention  to  dwell  on  the  spiritual  and  moral  significance  of  the  event, 
while  giving  just  as  much  of  the  physical  features  as  was  essential  to  this 
purpose.  It  may  be  added  here  that  in  Isaiah  xxxiv.  9  and  10  there  is  a 
graphic  description  of  a  bitumen  eruption,  which  may  possibly  be  based  on 
the  history  now  under  consideration,  though  used  figuratively  to  illustrate 
the  doom  of  Idumea. 

“  In  thus  directing  attention  to  the  physical  phenomena  attendant  on 
the  destruction  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  I  do  not  desire  to  detract 
from  the  providential  character  of  the  catastrophe,  or  from  the  lessons 
which  it  teaches,  and  which  have  pervaded  the  religion  and  literature  of  the 
world  ever  since  it  occurred.  I  merely  wish  to  show  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  narrative  comparable  with  the  wild  myths  and  fanciful  conjectures 
sometimes  associated  with  it,  and  that  its  author  has  described  in  an  intelli¬ 
gent  manner,  appearances  which  he  must  have  seen  or  which  were  de¬ 
scribed  to  him  by  competent  witnesses.  I  wish  also  to  indicate  that  the 
statements  made  are  in  accordance  with  the  structure  and  possibilities  of 
the  district  as  now  understood  after  its  scientific  exploration.  From  a 
scientific  point  of  view  it  is  an  almost  vague  description  of  a  natural  phen¬ 
omenon  of  much  interest  and  of  very  rare  occurrence  (pp.  76,  77).” 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Expositor  the  same  eminent  authority  renews 
the  discussion  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  following  extract  from 
which  is  specially  instructive  and  significant  (pp.  287,  294). 

“A  second  point  on  which  I  would  insist,  as  essential  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Genesis  i.  is,  that  its  writer  intended,  and  his  successors  in  Hebrew 
literature  understood, that  the  creative  days  are  days  of  God,  or  Divine  ages 
— Olamim  as  they  are  elsewhere  called — or,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  that  they  represent  such  periods  of  time.  It  may  be  worth  while 
shortly  to  mention  the  evidence  of  this,  as  I  find  it  is  doubted  or  denied  by 
Huxley  and  R6ville.'  The  writer  of  Genesis  i.  obviously  sees  no  incongru- 

*  “  Nineteenth  Century,  December,  1885,  and  January  1886.” 
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ity  in  those  early  days  which  passed  before  there  were  any  arrangements 
for  natural  days  ;  ‘  dies  inefiabiles,’  as  Augustine  calls  them  ;  nor  in  the  fact 
that  the  day  in  which  the  Creator  rests  goes  on  until  now  without  any  ter¬ 
mination  ;  nor  in  the  statement  that  the  whole  work  could  be  comprehended 
in  one  day,  '  the  day  when  Jahveh-Elohim  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens;’ 
and  if  this  be  called  later  and  Jahvistic,  it  will  have  the  additional  value  of 
being  the  comment  of  an  editor  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  understood 
the  documents  he  had  to  do  with. 

“If  we  are  to  attribute  the  decalogue  to  a  later  period  than  Genesis,  which 
even  M.  Reville  seems  to  admit,  the  argument  is  rendered  conclusive  by 
the  position  of  the  fourth  commandment  in  the  midst  of  the  ‘ten  words,’ 
and  by  the  reason  attached  to  it,  the  whole  of  which  would  otherwise  be 
inexplicable  and  even  trifling.'*  A  later  writer  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  (chap,  iv.)  explains  this.  When  God  entered  into  His  rest  He  gave 
that  rest  also  as  an  immortal  rest  to  man  in  Eden.  But  man  fell  and  lost 
the  perpetual  or  olamic  sabbatism.  There  remained  to  him  in  the  weekly 
sabbath  a  memento  of  the  lost  rest  and  an  anticipation  of  its  recovery  by  a 
Redeemer  in  the  future.  Hence  the  Sabbath  was  not  only  the  central  point 
of  the  moral  law,  but  of  all  religion,  the  pledge  and  the  commemoration  of 
the  Divine  promise,  and  the  means  of  keeping  it  before  men’s  minds  from 
age  to  age  till  the  promised  Redeemer  should  come.  It  is  this  that  causes 
the  Sabbath  to  be  insisted  on  as  the  most  essential  point  of  religion  by  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  and  this  is  the  reason  of  its  connexion  with  the  days  of 
creation.  This  also  caused  the  necessity  of  its  change  by  Christians  to  the 
Lord’s  day  without  any  new  enactment,  for  on  this  day  Christ  arose  to  en¬ 
ter  on  His  sabbatism  ‘as  God  did  into  His,’  The  Lord’s  Day  now  has  the 
same  significance  to  Christians  as  the  type  of  the  rest  into  which  the  Sav¬ 
iour  has  entered,  and  which  has  continued  for  1800  years,  and  of  that 
eternal  Sabbath  which  remains  to  the  people  of  God.  In  truth,  independ¬ 
ently  of  all  considerations  of  cosmogony,  the  long  seventh  day  of  Creation 
and  the  long  heavenly  rest  of  the  Saviour  constitute  the  only  valid  reasons 
either  for  the  Jewish  or  Christian  Sabbath.  That  Jesus  himself  held  this 
view  we  learn  from  his  answer  to  the  Pharisees  who  accused  him  of  break¬ 
ing  the  Sabbath.  ‘  My  Father  worketh  until  now  and  I  work.’’’  That  the 
apostolic  church  had  the  same  view  of  the  creative  days  and  the  Creator’s 
rest  we  learn  from  the  Pauline  use  of  the  words  aion  and  aionios  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  God’s  ages  of  working,  and  from  the  passages  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  already  referred  to.'* 

“The  creative  days  are  the  ‘antiquities  of  the  earth’  spoken  of  in  Prov- 

Rt'ville’s  commentary  on  this  and  on  the  ‘Firmament,’  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
Jan.,  1886,  is  remarkable  as  coming  from  a  man  who  should  have  at  least  a  |x>pular  notion 
of  the  contents  of  the  Bible.” 

John  V.  17  (Revised  Version).” 

*  “  I  Cor.  ii.  7  ;  Eph.  iii.  9 ;  t  Tim.  i.  17  ;  John  i.  2,  etc.;  Heb.  i.  2  :  iv.  4  to  12.  In  some  of 
these  passages  the  sense  is  obscured  in  our  version  by  the  use  of  the  term  ‘world,’  which 
is  an  incorrect  translation  unless  understood  in  the  sense  of  time-ivorlds." 
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erbs  viii.  They  are  the  Olamim  or  ages  noticed  as  equal  to  God’s  creative 
days  in  Psalm  xc.,  for  which  even  the  Revised  Version  retains  the  unmean¬ 
ing  ‘  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.’  This  Psalm  too  is  a  very  archaic  one, 
resembling  in  its  diction  the  songs  attributed  to  Moses  in  Deuteronomy. 
Psalm  civ.  is  a  poetical  version  of  Genesis  i.,  and  in  it  the  work  marches  on 
in  slow  and  solemn  grandeur  without  any  reference  to  days.  Again,  there 
is  not  anywhere  in  the  Bible  a  hint  that  the  work  of  creation  was  remark¬ 
able  as  being  done  in  a  short  time.  Some  of  us  have  no  doubt  been  taught 
in  childhood  that  God’s  power  was  wonderfully  shown  by  his  creating  the 
world  in  the  short  space  of  six  days,  but  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  Old 
or  New  Testament. 

“  Lastly,  the  idea  of  long  prehuman  periods  exists  in  nearly  all  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  ancient  nations,  and  is  contained  in  the  Chaldean  record,  though 
it  wants  the  division  into  days.  Yet  the  Chaldeans  had  a  week  of  seven 
days,  and  regarded  the  seventh  as  unlucky  with  reference  to  work,  and  as  a 
day  of  rest. 

“I  have  insisted  on  this  point,  because  though  essential  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  record,  it  has  been  so  much  overlooked  in  popular  religious 
teaching  that  even  men  of  education  may  be  excused  for  ignorance  of  it. 

“  I  propose  now,  without  waiting  to  examine  the  physical  cosmogony  of 
the  earlier  days  of  creation,  to  notice  shortly  the  actual  statements  of  the 
author  of  Genesis  respecting  the  introduction  of  plants  and  animals,  taking 
these  statements  in  their  most  literal  sense. 

“Here  at  the  outset  we  are  met  by  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
record  in  Genesis  and  what  we  have  learned  of  the  history  of  creation  from 
the  study  of  the  earth’s  crust.  Our  author  informs  us  that  vegetation  was 
introduced  on  the  day  preceding  the  final  arrangements  of  the  solar  system, 
and  two  days  before  the  inswarming  of  animals  on  the  fifth  day.  This  veg¬ 
etation  also  included  the  higher  kinds  of  plants,  for  while  it  was  first  Deshe, 
or  seedless  plants  (not  grass  as  in  the  Authorized  version),it  also  contained 
herbs  bearing  seed,  and  trees  bearing  fruit.  In  so  far  as  geological  discov¬ 
ery  has  yet  reached  into  the  older  layers  of  the  earth’s  crust,  it  has  found 
abundant  remains  of  animals  as  low  as  the  Lower  Cambrian  ;  but  below 
this  there  is  a  vast  thickness  of  both  crystalline  and  fragmental  rock,  in 
which  Eozoon  of  the  Laurentian  stands  out  as  the  sole  representative  of 
animal  life  ;  and  its  claim  to  be  an  animal  is  still  in  question.  But  land 
plants  are  not  known  to  reach  so  far  back.  None  are  known  so  old  as  the 
Lower  Cambrian,  so  that  marine  animals,  and  probably  marine  plants,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  existed  long  before  land  plants.  Yet  the  geologist  cannot 
safely  deny  the  existence  of  land  vegetation  even  in  the  old  Laurentian  pe¬ 
riod.  We  know  that  there  was  land  at  that  time  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
Laurentian  series,  there  exist  in  Canada  immense  bedded  deposits  of  car¬ 
bon,  in  the  form  of  graphite  and  of  ores  of  iron,  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  on  any  known  principles  of  chemical  geology,  except  by  supposing  the 
existence  of  abundant  vegetation.  It  is  true  that  Eozoon  exists  in  these 
beds  but  it  is  in  any  case  a  mere  precursor  or  foreshadowing  of  animal  life. 
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while  the  quantity  of  Laurentian  carbon  which  it  would  seem  must  owe  its 
accumulation  to  the  deoxidizing  agency  of  plants,  is  enormous.  Whether 
we  shall  ever  find  Laurentian  rocks  in  a  condition  to  yield  up  the  actual 
forms  and  structures  of  this  old  vegetation  is  uncertain  :  but  we  know,  as 
certainly  as  we  can  know  anything  inferentially,  that  it  existed.  Of  its 
character  and  quality  we  have  no  information  except  the  record  in  Genesis. 
If  it  was  given  to  the  primitive  prophet  of  creation  to  see  in  his  vision  the 
forms  of  Laurentian  vegetation,  he  saw  what  no  geologist  has  yet  seen,  but 
what  some  geologist  of  the  future  may  possibly  see.  In  any  case,  he  has 
to  thank  the  discoveries  of  Sir  William  Logan  and  his  cottfrh-es  in  Canada, 
for  establishing  at  least  a  probability  on  scientific  grounds  that  he  was 
right  ;  and  until  these  discoveries  were  made,  the  fact  of  pre-Cambrian 
vegetation  rested  on  his  sole  authority.  It  may  be  said  that  such  vegeta¬ 
tion  would  be  useless  ;  but  the  same  remark  may  be  made  as  to  the  lower 
animals  which  existed  so  long  before  man,  or  as  to  the  exuberant  vegetation 
of  some  oceanic  islands  untenanted  by  the  higher  animals. 

“  In  the  geological  record  the  lower  animals  swarm  upon  the  stage  in 
countless  multitudes  and  vast  variety  of  form  and  organization,  in  the 
Cambrian  age  :  and  it  is  on  this,  and  the  subsequent  succession  of  life,  that 
discussion  has  centred  in  the  recent  controversies.  Here,  fortunately,  we 
have  ample  material  for  comparison  of  the  two  records,  and  if  they  do  not 
agree,  it  is  here  that  their  divergence  must  appear.  Hut  to  give  fair  play  to 
the  old  historian,  it  will  be  necessary  to  e.xamine  his  method  and  to  weigh 
well  his  words.  v 

“  The  method  of  the  writer  of  Genesis  in  describing  the  work  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  days  is  similar  to  that  employed  in  reference  to  the  previous  peri¬ 
ods,  but  in  some  respects  more  complex,  as  befits  the  higher  theme.  He 
states  first  the  divine  purpose  or  decree  under  the  formula ‘God  said’: 
next  ihe  actual  production  of  the  objects  intended — ‘God  created’;  next 
the  contemplation  of  the  work  and  its  subsequent  development — ‘  God 
saw.’  Let  us  put  down  these  stages  in  order,  as  given  for  the  fifth  day. 

“(i)  ‘God  said,  “Let  the  waters  swarm  swarmers  having  life  (animal 
life),  and  let  fowl '  fly  over  the  earth  on  the  surface  of  the  expanse  of 
heaven.” ’ 

“(2)  ‘God  created  great  reptiles,*' and  every  living  moving  animal  with 
which  the  waters  swarmed  after  their  kind,  and  every  winged  animal  after 
its  kind.’ 

“(3)  ‘God  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  God  blessed  them,  saying,  “Be 
fruitful  and  multiply  and  fill  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in 
the  earth.”  ’ 

“  This  is,  I  think,  a  sufficiently  literal  rendering  of  the  record  as  it  stands 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  so  far  as  the  English  tongue  suffices  to  represent  its 
words  :  but  some  of  these  terms  require  consideration.  The  word  sheretz 
used  for  the  first  group  of  creatures,  literally  ‘swarmers,’  or  swarming  ani¬ 
mals,  is  precisely  defined  in  the  law  respecting  animal  food  in  Leviticus  xi. 

‘  “  Used  tn  the  old  sense  of  flying  animal.” 


“  Tanninim,  that  is  crocodiles.” 
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There  it  is  used  as  a  comprehensiv'e  term,  to  include  all  the  lower  animals 
of  the  waters  with  the  fishes  and  batrachians,  as  well  as  certain  animals  of 
the  land,  viz.  the  land  snails,  insects,  spiders  and  scorpions,  along  with 
small  reptiles,  and  perhaps,  though  this  last  is  not  quite  certain,  some  small 
quadrupeds  usually  regarded  as  vermin.  The  precise  definition  given  in 
the  law  respecting  unclean  animals  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  We  thus  learn  that  the  creation  of  the  fifth  day  included  all  the 
marine  invertebrates,  and  the  fishes  and  batrachians,  with  the  insects  and 
their  allies,  or  at  least  all  such  as  could  be  held  to  be  produced  from  the  wa¬ 
ters.  The  link  of  connexion  which  binds  all  these  creatures  under  this  com¬ 
prehensive  word  is  their  teeming  oviparous  reproduction,  which  entitles  them 
to  be  called  swarming  animals,  in  connexion  with  their  habitat  or  origin  in  the 
waters.  Thus  this  one  word  covers  all  the  animals  known  in  the  Palaeozoic 
and  Mesozoic  periods  of  geology,  with  three  notable  exceptions — the  birds, 
the  true  reptiles,  and  the  marsupial  mammals.  But  singularly,  and  as  if  to 
complete  his  record,  this  old  narrator  adds  two  of  these  groups,  as  if  they 
had  specially  attracted  his  attention.  The  word  <>///,  ‘  fowl,  bird,  or  winged 
animal,’  is  the  usual  word  for  birds  in  general,  though  in  Leviticus  it  in¬ 
cludes  the  winged  insects,  and  the  bats,  which  are  winged  mammals.  As  it 
is  a  very  primitive  and  widely  diffused  word,  and  probably  onomatopoetic 
and  derived  from  the  sound  of  wings,  it  may  in  early  times  have  served  to 
denote  all  things  that  fly,  though  applied  to  birds  chiefly.  The  second 
group  specially  singled  out  is  designated  by  the  word  tannin,  which,  like 
oph  is  a  very  old  and  generally  diffused  word,’  denoting  primitively  any 
animal  long  and  extended.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  it  is,  however,  used  in 
almost  every  place  where  it  occurs,  either  for  the  crocodile  "  or  for  the 
larger  serpents.  In  Exod.  vii.  q,  the  next  place  where  it  appears,  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  great  serpent  produced  from  the  rod  of  Moses.  There  is  no  war¬ 
rant  for  the  rendering  ‘  great  whales,’  borrowed  from  the  Septuagint,  and 
still  less  for  the  ‘  great  sea  monsters  ’  of  the  Revised  Version.*  If  we  as’ic 
what  animals  the  writer  can  have  meant  by  tanninim,  the  answer  must  be 
either  crocodiles  or  large  serpents  or  creatures  resembling  them.  Thus  our 
author  does  not,  as  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Professor  Huxley  seem  to  sup¬ 
pose,  overlook  altogether  the  ‘age  of  reptiles.’  There  are,  however,  known 
to  us  in  the  Mesozoic  period  a  few  small  marsupial  mammals,  humble  and 
insignificant  precursors  of  the  age  of  mammalia.  These  our  author  has 
apparently  overlooked  ;  but  he  has  an  excuse  for  this  in  the  fact  that  such 
creatures  do  not  occur  in  modern  times,  e.xcept  in  Australia  or  America, 


’“Sansc.,  Tan;  Greek,  Teino ;  Latin,  etc.” 

"  ”  See,  for  example,  Ezek.  xxix.  3  and  xxxii.  2.  Jeremiah  compares  the  king  of  Babylon  to 
a  tannin,  and  may  refer  to  a  Euphratean  crocodile,  now  apparently  extinct  (Jer,  li.  34).” 

"  "  The  word  is  usually  rendered  in  the  Sept.  Drakon:  but  another  word.  Tan,  a  name  ap¬ 
parently  of  the  jackal,  has  been  confounded  with  it  in  that  version.  When  the  later  He¬ 
brew  writers  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  whales,  they  used  the  word  leviathan,  though  in 
earlier  writers  this  is  also  applied  to  the  crocodile.  Compare  Ps.  civ.  26  and  Job  xli.” 
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and  even  if  known  to  him,  he  had  no  special  word  by  which  they  could  be 
designated. 

“Even  with  the  above  deduction,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  history 
of  the  fifth  creative  day  presents  a  marvellous  approximation  to  the  two 
earlier  periods  of  animal  life  as  known  to  geologists,  the  ages  of  inverte¬ 
brates  and  fishes  and  the  age  of  reptiles.  With  the  above  explanation, 
which  is  in  no  respect  forced,  but  quite  literal,  I  think  Professor  Huxley 
should  be  ready  frankly  to  accept  this,  and  all  the  more  that  he  has  been 
specially  distinguished  for  the  advocacy  of  views  of  animal  classification 
akin  to  those  of  Genesis.  No  one  has  more  insisted  on  the  affinity  of  the 
batrachians  with  the  fishes  and  that  of  the  birds  with  the  true  reptiles.  In 
like  manner  this  ancient  writer,  if  he  had  the  batrachians  before  his  mind, 
includes  them  with  the  fishes,  and  singles  out  the  birds  and  the  higher  rep¬ 
tiles  as  companion  groups,  at  the  summit  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  their 
day.  It  may  be  somewhat  unfair  to  test  so  popular  and  general  a  state¬ 
ment  by  such  details  ;  but  if  an  author  who  lived  so  long  before  the  dawn 
of  modern  science  is  to  be  tested  at  all  by  our  present  systems,  it  is  proper 
at  least  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  consummate  skill  which  he  shows  in 
avoiding  all  inaccuracy  in  the  few  bold  touches  with  which  he  sketches  the 
introduction  of  animal  life.” 


ARTICLE  XI. 


NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Mosaic  Origin  ok  the  Pentateuch  Codes,  By  Gurhardus  Vos,  Fel¬ 
low  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  With  an  Introduction  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  Henry  Green.  New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.  1886. 

This  little  work  is  significant  of  a  new  advance  in  Old  Testament  scholar¬ 
ship  in  America.  The  author,  who  received  his  literary  training  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Amsterdam,  after  graduating  from  the  Seminary  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  of  Holland,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  spent  two  years  at 
Princeton  Seminary,  where  he  received  the  Hebrew  fellowship.  The  book 
in  question  is  the  thesis  which  he  presented  as  a  competitor  for  this  honor. 
It  is  a  very  creditable  performance,  and  augurs  well  for  the  author’s  future 
literary  activity.  It  is  interesting  to  notice,  however,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
called  an  original  investigation.  It  is  not  a  monograph,  such  as  a  German 
scholar  would  present  for  the  doctorate  of  philosophy  or  the  licentiate  of 
theology.  It  is  a  more  ambitious  book  than  a  young  scholar  in  Germany 
would  attempt  to  write,  for  it  seeks  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  origin 
of  the  Pentateuch,  with  all  the  intricate  critical  questions  involved.  This 
it  does  compactly  in  a  i2mo  volume  of  263  pages. 

The  discussion  is  clear  and  well  arranged.  There  are,  however,  two 
grave  defects.  The  book  has  no  index,  and  is  almost  without  references  to 
authorities.  There  are  only  four  foot-notes  in  the  entire  volume  ;  two  of 
these  simply  state  that  the  author  is  under  special  obligations  to  certain 
writers  for  the  substance  of  two  chapters.  An  index  should  never  be  want¬ 
ing  in  a  book  of  this  character,  and  references  should  be  given  to  the 
sources  used,  in  order  that  the  student  and  critic  may  verify  the  accuracy  of 
the  statements  made.  Otherwise  the  work  of  looking  up  the  writer’s 
authorities  is  entirely  neglected  or  becomes  very  laborious.  Foot-notes 
may  seem  to  savor  of  pedantry,  but  they  sometimes  help  very  materially  in 
judging  of  the  accuracy  of  the  author’s  criticisms  and  conclusions. 

There  is,  too.  at  times  something  in  the  tone  of  the  book  which  seems  to 
indicate  a  misapprehension  of  the  aims  of  biblical  criticism  as  represented 
by  the  eritics  of  the  advanced  school,  as  if  they  were  conspiring  to  over¬ 
throw  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  were  unscrupulous  as  to  the 
means  which  they  used  to  establish  their  positions.  He  several  times  uses 
the  word  “pretended”  with  reference  to  the  evidence,  etc.,  of  the  critics 
(pp.  42,  49,  95,  108,  151,  164,  183). 

The  second  chapter,  on  The  Linguistic  Argument  of  the  Critics,  is  unsat¬ 
isfactory  and  incomplete,  because,  as  he  states,  he  has  derived  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  critical  theories  from  secondary  sources.  In  one  case  he  gives 
a  totally  wrong  impression  as  to  the  position  of  a  certain  critic  when  he 
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says  that  even  Ewald  held  with  others  that  “the  materials  were  not  distinct 
and  conspicuous  enough  to  justify  the  inference  of  the  diversity  of  author¬ 
ship  and  sources,”  but  he  fails  to  state  that  Ewald  subsequently  withdrew 
this  view  and  apologetically  spoke  of  the  book  in  which  it  is  set  forth  as 
the  work  of  one  who  was  only  nineteen  years  old  (see  Studien  iind  Kritiken. 
Hamburg,  1831,  p.  596;  cf.  Bleek,  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament,  Berlin, 
1878,  p.  39).  There  is  another  case  where  Mr.  V’os  quotes  F.  W.  Schultz 
(pp.  172,  181)  Deuteronomium,  Berlin,  1859),  as  though  he  still  main¬ 
tained  the  same  critical  views  as  those  set  forth  in  his  commentary  on  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  but  this  is  not  the  case  {Allgemeine  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift,  Elber- 
feld,  1866,  p,  633;  cf.  Studien  und  Kritiken,  (lotha,  1866,  pp.  547-551). 

It  is  evident  that  he  has  not  read  the  works  by  Stiihelin,  to  which  in  each 
case  he  gives  the  wrong  date  {A'ritische  Untersuchungen  iiher  die  Genesis  was 
published  in  1830,  instead  of  1831,  and  Kritisehe  Untersuchungen  iiher  den 
Pentateuch,  etc.,  in  1843,  instead  of  1844).  Nor  does  he  state  the  case  fairly 
when  he  speaks  of  the  critics  as  creating  their  own  criteria  for  the  literary 
an-^lysis.  There  are  certain  catchwords  which  seem  to  characterize  the 
Elohist  as  distinguished  from  the  Jehovist.  But  the  linguistic  argument  to 
which  Mr.  Vos  devotes  especial  attention  is  not  the  only  one  which  the 
critics  advance  in  support  of  their  theory  of  different  documents  in  the 
Pentateuch.  Schrader,  in  the  eighth  edition  of  l)e  Wette’s  Lehrbuch  der 
historisch-kritischen  Einleitung,  Berlin,  1869,  p.  271,  says:  “The  character¬ 
istic  marks,  through  which  the  previously  named  groups  of  paragraphs, 
aside  from  the  different  use  of  the  divine  names,  are  distinguished,  are  (i)  a 
peculiar  idiom  which  extends  throughout,  (2)  a  striking  difference  in  the 
mode  of  representation,  (3)  a  diversity  in  the  religious  conceptions  as  well 
as  in  the  other  views,”  etc.  These  other  arguments  should  have  been  ex¬ 
amined. 

Barring  these  and  similar  criticisms,  the  work  is  deserving  of  much  praise. 
Chapter  v.,  on  System  or  Disorder,  is  good  ;  so  too,  is  the  discussion  on 
the  Unity,  or  Plurality,  of  Sanctuary?  It  is  well  shown  that  “  the  Cove¬ 
nant-law  positively  presupposes  unity  of  worship  and  cultus  ”  (p.  88).  The 
discussion  concerning  Priests  and  Levites  is  thorough  and  satisfactory. 

In  speaking  of  the  Unity  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  Laws  of  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  Books,  he  claims  that  more  than  forty  years  fall  between  the 
Sinaitic  legislation  and  Deuteronomy,  hence  that  we  are  to  seek  unity  of 
authorship,  of  spirit  and  aim,  and  of  underlying  ideas.  He  holds  that  a 
relative  unity  exists  between  Deuteronomy  and  the  middle  books,  and  that 
to  the  former  we  must  assign  the  priority.  He  brings  out  the  important 
idea  that  prophecy  presupposes  the  law  and  grows  out  of  it.  The  internal 
evidence  which  he  adduces  for  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Deuteronomic  code 
is  weighty.  There  is  one  case,  however,  in  this  chapter,  where  he  deals  in 
mere  assertion.  He  says  that  “  whilst  his  [Moses’]  statements  concerning 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  betray,  by  their  minuteness  and  accuracy,  an 
eye-witness,  those  concerning  the  west  side  are  general  throughout.”  If 
this  be  a  fact,  it  is  a  very  important  one  and  should  be  established  either  by 
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proof  or  by  reference  to  some  good  authority.  As  it  appears  here,  it  rests 
unsupported  on  the  author’s  dictum.  The  objections  to  the  Mosaic  author¬ 
ship  of  Deuteronomy  are  briefly  answered  in  chapter  fifteen.  Not  to  speak 
of  other  parts  of  the  book,  his  criticism  of  the  view  of  the  critics  as  to  the 
post-exilic  origin  of  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  is  very  satisfactory. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  to  be  commended  as  a  succinct  and  judi¬ 
cious  statement  of  arguments  which  may  be  urged  with  force  against  many 
of  the  positions  of  the  advanced  critics. 

The  Evoli  tion  ok  Kevelai  ion,  A  Critique  of  conflicting  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  Old  Testament.  Py  James  M.  Whiton,  Ph.D.  Putnams:  N.Y. 

(PP.  34.)  - 

This  is  pamphlet  xxvii.  in  the  series  “(Questions  of  the  Day.”  It  answers 
the  questions  :  Is  Revelation  itself  a  process  of  human  experience?  Is 
Inspiration  the  outcome  of  man's  moral  energy?  in  the  affirmative.  The 
former  is  described  as  “not  descending  from  above  upon  the  world,  but 
growing  up  within  the  world.”  The  latter  is  described  as  resulting  from 
the  Divine  Guidance  in  “enlightening  and  redeeming  men,”  “a  moral  en¬ 
ergy  of  mind  and  heart,”  in  place  of  supernatural  instruction.  The  writer 
takes  the  position  described  by  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Ellis,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  Andover  movement,  as  the  Unitarian  position  of  two  generations 
ago,  as  opposed  to  the  Orthodox  position.  “The  theory,”  he  says,  “that 
these  books  [the  Pentateuch]  are  strictly  a  Revelation  by  document  in  the 
very  word  of  the  Lord  to  Moses,  has  already  given  way ;  so  far  as  the  Mo¬ 
saic  books  are  concerned,  the  question  has  now  been  switched  on  to  the 
line  of  the  other  theory,  of  Revelation  by  development.”  By  this  last  word 
is  meant,  not  the  old  and  established  meaning  of  the  word,  which  it  still  re¬ 
tains  outside  the  lines  of  scientific  hypothesis,  but  the  newer  idea  of  evolu¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Whiton  once  said:  “  The  moral  and  ritual  code  grew  from  age 
to  age.”  This  would  not  mean  evolution,  unless  something  connected  with 
it  so  limited  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  this  writer  denies  that  there  are  in  Scripture,  as 
composing  it,  “  documents  of  verified  authorship  and  date  and  accuracy  of 
statement,”  he  substitutes  therefor  an  unfolding  of  “the  people  of  the 
book,”  or  the  people  among  whom  each  book  of  Scripture  appears,  into  doc¬ 
uments  to  be  every  way  ascribed  to  them.  The  “divineness  ”  there  may  be 
in  such  a  book  is  “demonstrated  by  the  advance  of  moral  life”  in  them,  in 
place  of  any  signs  of  divinity  in  the  book  as  such.  Better  moral  life  would 
have  produced  better  Scriptures  than  any  we  have  ;  he  asserts  a  self-correc¬ 
tive  process  in  the  volume,  the  end  of  which  we  know  not.  To  go  a  little 
into  detail  the  pamphlet  has  these  peculiarites  : — 

I.  A  good  many  times  it  is  asserted  that  the  object  of  the  Bible  is  to  re¬ 
veal  God’s  grace,  every  other  object  being  ignored.  This  is  the  Universal- 
ist  position.  Twice  expressions  are  used,  indeed,  that  conflict  with  this. 
“  The  Hebrew  prophetvdiscussed  a  gracious  purpose  of  God  as  ‘a Just  God 
and  a  Saviour.’”  “Had  this  revelation  [O.  T.J  been  only  of  Divine  truth 
and  the  law  for  the  conscience,”  etc., — seems  to  recognize  the  rest  of  moral 
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government — something  more  than  mere  grace.  Hut  the  discussion  pro¬ 
ceeds  throughout  upon  the  narrow  basis  of  nothing  more  in  (Jod’s  revealed 
character  than  this. 

2.  The  Bible  is  affirmed  to  differ  from  other  ancient  religious  books  only  in 
degree.  Revelation  is  found  “in  the  s.icrcd  books  of  China, of  India, of  Persia," 
also,  “  The  essential  distinction  between  the  various  revelations  of  truth  that 
other  ancient  nations  had  in  the  select  minds  among  them,  and  the  Revela¬ 
tion  which  the  nation  of  Israel  possessed,  was  in  the  point  of  progressive 
and  productive  power.”  “Comparing  the  truths  which  Christianity  has  inher¬ 
ited  from  Judaism  with  many  which  we  find  scattered  through  the  writings 
of  the  heathen  sages,  we  find  that  the  essential  difference  is  not  in  the  suh. 
stance  of  them,  but  in  the  poToer  to  utilize  them  and  work  them  into  actual 
life.”  Then  if  the  subject  matter  of  all  revelation  is  grace,  the  old  heathen 
religions  were  revelations  of  God’s  grace  ! 

3.  Bunsen,  Maurice,  and  Robertson  Smith  are  quoted  to  the  effect  that 
nothing  is  revealed  save  through  personality.  Life,  e.xperience  alone  can 
teach.  Then  the  didactic  portions  of  both  Old  and  New  Testaments  go  for 
nothing.  But  what  becomes  also  of  the  major  part  of  the  heathen  sacred 
books —  so  predominantly,  not  to  say  drearily  didactic,  and  often  without  one 
element  of  personal  unfolding  of  the  Divine  life  ?  Cannot  God  instruct, 
command,  do  more  than  mere  human  biograp'iy,  in  giving  truth  to  the 
world?  We  recognize  the  Divine  leading  in  human  experience  and  social 
institutions.  But  are  we  to  throw  away  the  mass  of  precious,  impressive, 
indispensable  teachings,  which  are  sealed  to  us  not  by  human  action  or 
production  but  by  a  “Thus  saith  the  Lord”  ? 

4.  Several  times  it  is  admitted  that  Christ  had  “more”  of  God  in  Him 
than  others,  in  a  way  that  falls  far  short  of  the  impression  that  Scripture 
makes.  “  That  life  appears,  in  which  more  of  God  is  apparent  than  is  else¬ 
where  discoverable  on  earth.”  “Jesus  Christ  is  the  historical  fruit  of  the 
Old  Testament  process.”  “  Recognizing  in  him  more  of  God  than  else¬ 
where.”  “  Both  in  the  world  and  the  Bible  the  transcendent  personality  is 
Christ.”  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Ellis  and  Theodore  Parker  could  unite  on  these  state¬ 
ments.  But  they  fall  far,  far  below  the  idea  of  the  one  and  only  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  God  in  man.  They  even  fail  utterly  to  differentiate  Christ  essen¬ 
tially  from  all  developments  of  Judaism  and  humanity. 

5.  Dr.  Whiton’s  theory  is  asserted  to  be  a  mere  modification  of  what  has 
long  been  held  as  to  the  normal  development  in  Scripture,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  origin  of  Scripture  by  development.  “  The  evo¬ 
lutionary  theory,”  he  says,  “  is  simply  a  new  direction  of  the  now  generally 
admitted  doctrine  of  the  progressiveness  of  Revelation/’  It  is  not  possible 
for  one  who  is  familiar  with  Bernard’s  instructive  volume  on  the  “  Progress 
of  New  Testament  doctrine  ”  to  accept  this  statement.  Bernard  expressly 
distinguishes  “  the  communication  of  truth  by  God  ”  from  “the  apprehension 
of  truth  by  man,”  a  distinction  confused  by  Dr.  Whlton.  “By  doctrine  is 
meant  divine  teaching” — “words  given  to  men,”  says  Bernard,  “separate, 
articulate,  definite  communications,  spoken  of  in  old  time  as  ‘coming  to’ 
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particular  persons.”  And  “  the  course  of  divine  teaching  coincides  in  extent 
with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Ne.v  Testament,”  noplace  being  left  for  any 
“  parasite  to  be  cut  away  by  the  critic’s  knife,”  for  “  ignorance  or  supersti¬ 
tion  that  [the  writers]  fancied  was  truth,”  or  for  earlier  words  to  be  contra¬ 
dicted  by  later  ones.  Evolution  has  some  of  these  things  ;  development  has 
not.  Evolution  does  not  stum’ole  at  the  coming  forth  of  something  entirely 
unlike  that  from  which  it  come.4  forth. — It  asserts  “  conceptions  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  God  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Old  Testament”  contrary  to  those 
given  in  the  New — statements  of  fact  and  precepts  and  commandments 
contrary  to  each  other.  These  and  such  like  things  those  who  with  Ber¬ 
nard  believe  in  development,  do  not  find  in  Scripture  ;  those  who  accept 
evolution  do.  They  see  evolved  what  was  not  involved.  To  them  the  later 
teachings  of  Christ  and  I’aul  are  as  hostile  to  some  of  Moses,  as  the  full¬ 
blown  Romish  doctrine  of  Cardinal  Newman  is  to  the  primitive  simple  faith 
from  which — a  theological  evolutionist  before  evolution — he  professed  to  de¬ 
rive  it  in  his  work  issued  just  after  he  apostatized  to  Rome.  This  is  not 
progress,  it  is  contradiction  and  corruption.  It  violates  consistency  of 
thought. — It  is  consistent  enough  with  the  notion  of  the  Bible  as  a  rule  of 
man,  but  not  as  a  revelation  from  God.  True  progress  is  “a  systematic 
advance  in  communications  from  God,”  not  an  evolution  by  man  from 
certain  of  his  ideas  about  God  of  others  unlike  them. — The  claim  of  a 
“power  to  create  new  doctrine”  was  in  Newman’s  case  “necessary  to 
the  controversial  position  of  Rome  and  it  may  now  be  necessary  to  sustain 
new  departures  from  the  truth,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  Revelation,  or  to 
a  real  progress  in  it.  Nor  does  this  last  require  at  all  that  later  Scripture 
writers  should  contradict  earlier  ones,  as  Dr.  Whiton  asserts  that  they  do. 

Baskervili-’s  Andre.as.  Edited  from  MS.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  edition  forms  the  third  publication  of  the  library  of  Anglo-Sa-xon 
poetry  as  established  by  Professor  Harrison  of  Lexington.  Beowulf  and 
Caedmon’s  Exodus  and  Daniel  have  already  passed  to  their  second  edition. 
Andreas  is  part  of  the  Codex  Vercellencis  discovered  in  1832  by  Dr.  Blume 
at  Vercelli,  Italy.  It  has  been  edited  by  Thorpe  (1836),  by  Jacob  Grimm 
(1840),  by  Kemble  (1843),  and  in  1858  by  Grein.  Professor  Baskervill’s  edi¬ 
tion,  in  common  with  Thorpe’s  and  as  distinguished  from  the  others,  is 
based,  as  he  tells  us,  on  the  MS.  It  is  superior  even  to  Thorpe’s  in  that  the 
editor  had  sent  him  that  collation  of  the  MS.  with  the  printed  text  which 
his  German  preceptor.  Professor  WUlker,  had  personally  made  at  Vercelli  in 
1854.  It  is  not  unjust  to  the  older  editors,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  edition 
before  us  gives  to  the  scholar  the  most  satisfactory  text.  The  authorship 
of  the  poem  is  still  an  open  question,  it  having  generally  been  assigned  to 
Cynewulf.  It  is,  as  Grimm  maintains,  among  the  oldest  and  most  instruct¬ 
ive  productions  of  our  first  poetry.  Its  teachings  are  more  than  historical 
and  ethical.  They  are  ^ostolic  and  biblical  and  a  special  testimony  to 
God’s  providential  care  of  his  servants  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Andreas’ 
miraculous  rescue  of  Matthew  the  apostle  is  the  stirring  theme  of  the  his- 
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tory.  From  his  departure  to  Mermedonia  on  to  his  return  to  Achaia  the 
narrative  is  given  with  graphic  skill,  while  all  along  the  course  of  the  record 
timely  suggestions  are  interspersed  for  the  spiritual  profit  of  the  reader.  In 
addition  to  the  text,  the  editor  is  yet  to  give  sufficiently  extended  critical 
notes,  as  also  a  brief  and  carefully  prepared  glossary  for  the  practical  con¬ 
venience  of  the  student.  The  use  of  the  circumflex  accent  throughout  is  to 
be  commended,  while  the  citation  on  every  page  of  divergent  readings  from 
the  MS.  and  the  earlier  editors  is  in  the  line  of  clearer  exposition.  In  this 
volume  as  in  his  special  work  as  a  lexicographer  Professor  Baskervill  has  put 
us  all  under  marked  indebtedness.  Ily  such  labors  as  these  our  vernacular 
is  fast  becoming  understood  in  all  its  forms  and  periods.  The  editions  of 
Cynewulf’s  Elene,  of  Caedmon’s  Genesis  and  of  Alfred’s  Metres  soon  to  fol¬ 
low  this  of  Andreas  will  fairly  place  the  study  of  First  English  Poetry  upon 
a  plane  of  academic  equality  with  that  of  the  poetry  of  any  other  tongue. 
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by  Rev.  A.  Hastings  Ross,  D.D., 

401. 

Consciousness,  The  Christian  —  in 
Christian  Theology,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  D.D.,  201; 
reference  to  authors  read,  201,  n.; 
“  Christian  Consciousness,  ”  the 
foreign  rallying-cry  of  an  inadmis¬ 
sible  method  in  theological  inquiry, 
202;  question  for  discussion  not  as 
to  relation  of  self-knowledge  to 
other  knowledge,  203,  nor  as  to 
fitness  of  revelation  to  produce  in¬ 
tellectual  assent  and  Christian  ex¬ 
perience,  204,  nor  as  to  whether 
there  may  be  a  progressive  clear¬ 
ness  of  theological  statement,  205, 
but  as  to  what  is  true,  and  the 
methods  of  inquiry,  which  are 
three:  ecclesiastical,  biblical,  and 
rationalistic,  or  subjective,  2of); 
Luther’s  —  the  biblical  method  — 
was  followed  by  deism  and  the 
subjective  method  in  the  XVIII. 
century,  208;  Schleiermacher,  using 
the  subjective  method,  made  Chris¬ 
tian  consciousness  the  test  of  doc¬ 
trine,  and  narrowed  and  mystified 
the  theological  system,  209:  this 
method  now  dominant  \d  German 
theology,  regressive  from  personal 
faith  through  the  church  to  the 
Bible,  212;  definitions  of  German 


theology  in  accord  with  this  meth¬ 
od,  213;  later  German  theology 
summed  up  by  van  Oosterzee,  214; 
English  and  American  method  ob¬ 
jective,  and  this  only  is  aggressive, 
215;  this  consults  the  Christian 
consciousness,  but  subordinates  it, 
216;  the  objective  method  fit  for 
revivals  and  missions,  217;  sub¬ 
jective  method  derived  from  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  218;  its  chief 
alliance  with  Hegel’s  pantheistic 
philosophy,  “  The  Immanence  of 
God,”  218;  reflection  a  form  of  rev¬ 
elation;  but  if  God  speaks  in  the 
reason  of  men,  he  speaks  also  to 
human  reason,  219. 

Cornill’s,  Prof.  Carl  Heinrich,  Ph.D., 
Das  Buch  des  Propheten  Ezechiel, 
noticed,  593. 

Critical  Notes,  162. 

Cumberland's,  Richard,  D.D.,  De 
Legibus  Naturae  Disquisitio  Philo- 
sophica,  reviewed  by  Rev.  George 
F.  Magoun,  I). I).,  528. 

Curtiss,  Prof.  Samuel  Ives,  D.D., 
article  by,  547. 

D. 

Dana’s  Tribute  to  Guyot,  critical 
note,  586. 

Dawson’s,  Sir  J.  W.,  article  on  the 
Probable  Physical  Causes  of  the 
Destruction  of  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain,  noticed,  776;  article  on  First 
Chapter  of  Genesis,  noticed,  777. 

Desertion,  Is  —  a  .Scriptural  Ground 
of  Divorce?  article  by  Rev.  Charles 
L.  Morgan,  318. 

Dewey,  Prof.  John,  Ph.D.,  article  by, 

239. 

DeWitt’s,  John,  D.D.,  Praise  Songs 
of  Israel,  noticed,  195. 

Didache,  Philo  and  the,  critical  note 
by  Prof.  L.  S.  Potwin,  D.D.,  174. 

Didache,  Text,  Sources,  and  Contents 
of  “The  Two  Ways,”  or  First  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the;  article  on,  by  Prof. 
Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  D.D.,  100; 
first  six  chapters  must  be  exam¬ 
ined  separately  from  the  rest  of 
the  treatise,  too,  because  the  text¬ 
ual  problems  are  different,  loi; 
sources  of  information,  loi;  mutu¬ 
al  relations  and  relative  values  of 
the  witnesses,  102;  independent  in 
their  testimony,  103;  are  divided 
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into  two  classes,  as  to  their  texts, 
104;  table  representing  results  ar¬ 
rived  at,  106;  confirmed  by  the 
process  called  “internal  evidence 
of  groups,”  107:  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  text,  no;  review  of  the  ex¬ 
amination,  137;  its  result,  an  in¬ 
creased  confidence  in  the  Constan¬ 
tinople  MS.,  138:  composition  of 
the  treatise,  139;  its  theology,  152: 
its  ethics,  156;  truly  religious  char¬ 
acter  of  its  ethical  teaching,  160; 
date  of  its  composition,  161. 

Divorce?  Is  Desertion  a  Scriptural 
Ground  of,  article  by  Rev.  Charles 
L.  Morgan,  318;  history  of  the 
doctrine,  318;  facility  of  divorce 
under  the  Roman  empire,  319: 
views  of  the  early  Christians,  319, 
and  of  the  Reformers,  320;  state  of 
the  case  in  England,  321,  and  in 
the  United  States,  321,  where  the 
degeneracy  is  shown  by  the  ratio 
of  divorces  to  marriages,  322;  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  323;  meaning 
of  the  terms  “  put  away  ”  and  “for¬ 
nication,”  324;  summing  up  of 
Christ’s  teaching  on  the  subject, 
325:  did  He  set  up  an  iiieal  stand¬ 
ard,  or  fail  to  contemplate  the 
efnergcndes  that  might  arise?  327; 
the  doctrine  of  Paul,  328;  the  trend 
of  Paul’s  thought  traced,  328; 
meaning  of  330;  mean¬ 

ing  of  the  expression  “not  under 
bondage,”  332;  view  held  by  the 
Reformers  in  conflict  with  Paul 
and  with  the  specific  words  of 
Christ,  333;  Paul  does  not  sanction 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  desertion, 
334- 

Drummond,  A  defence  of,  critical 
note  by  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Magoun, 
D.D.,  162;  the  “defence”  attempts 
to  restate  a  law  of  a  particular 
kind  in  language  less  precise,  so  as 
to  apply  to  facts  of  a  different 
kind,  162,  and  leaves  out  necessary 
words,  163;  indefiniteness  is  not 
generification,  or  generalization 
even,  164;  claim  made  by  the  “de¬ 
fence  ”  considered  and  refuted, 
165;  what  the  facts  in  religious  life 
rest  upon,  166;  the  “defence”  does 
not  regard  all  parts  of  the  book 
satisfactory,  167;  mere  imagination 
incapable  of  constructing  a  demon¬ 
stration,  167. 


Dwinell,  Prof,  J.  E.,  D.D.,  articles 
hy,  33.  ^31. 

E. 

P2nglish  Periodical  Literature,  no¬ 
ticed,  377,  776. 

Eschatology,  The — of  the  New  En¬ 
gland  Divines,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
Frank  H.  Foster,  Ph.D.,  i;  the 
Christian  system  a  growth  and  the 
history  of  it  important,  i;  New 
England  divines  concentrating 
their  attention  on  Anthropology 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
theology  of  the  church,  2;  being 
active  pastors  they  wrought  out 
their  system  in  vital  contact  with 
the  real  wants  of  men,  4;  seemed 
'to  see  the  truth  by  direct  intuition, 
4:  reasons  why  a  history  of  Escha¬ 
tology  is  given  first,  5;  New 
England  confession  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  wicked,  5;  Jonathan 
Edwards,  the  great  leader  of  this 
school  of  thought,  6;  his  practical 
point  of  view,  6;  his  positive  argu¬ 
ment  that  eternal  punishment  is 
just,  8;  analysis  of  the  argument, 
9;  Edwards’  refutation  of  errors, 
II ;  his  argument  against  annihila¬ 
tion,  analyzed,  ii;  argument  a- 
gainst  final  restoration  and  the  in¬ 
volved  conception  of  a  probation 
after  the  judgment,  analyzed,  12; 
the  incidental  supposition  of  a  pro¬ 
bation  between  death  and  the  judg¬ 
ment,  considered,  13;  PMwards’ 
contribution  towards  a  future  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  doctrine  of  Esch¬ 
atology,  17;  statement  of  his  theory 
of  virtue,  18;  Joseph  Hellamy,  20; 
his  contributions  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  doctrine:  vindictive 
justice,  20;  the  probation  of  the 
heathen,  21;  his  argument  against 
it  stated,  22;  his  statements,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Savoy  Declaration, 
23,  show  that,  though  he  did  not 
differ  as  to  the  necessity  of  preach¬ 
ing  the  gospel  to  the  heathen, if  they 
arc  to  be  saved,  he  occupied  dif¬ 
ferent  ground  as  to  the  theory  of 
the  matter,  24;  contributions  of  Dr. 
Jonathan  Edwards  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  Eschatology,  25:  drawn  out 
by  Dr.  Chauncy’s  “The  Salvation 
of  all  men,”  25;  Chauncy’s  position 
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stated,  25;  summary  of  his  exeget- 
ical  argument,  27:  other  texts  con¬ 
sidered,  28;  discussion  of  aiiov  and 
29;  Chauncy’s  exegesis 
only  a  cloak  for  rationalism,  31; 
Dr.  Edwards’  reply  to  Chauncy,  a 
masterpiece  of  logic,  287:  analysis 
of  the  argument,  287;  reply  to 
Chauncy’s  arguments  to  prove  that 
endless  punishment  is  inconsistent 
with  justice,  288;  answer  to 
Chauncy’s  argument  on  Rom.  v. 
12.,  290;  his  discussion  of  au'ov  and 
aiuviog,  292:  Dr.  Edwards  on  the 
justice  of  eternal  punishment,  293; 
clear  definitions  and  statement  of 
the  question,  293;  his  argument 
considered,  294;  his  positive  argu¬ 
ment  that  punishment  is  just,  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  doctrine,  295;  confir¬ 
matory  evidence,  296;  the  goodness 
of  God  as  related  to  eternal  pun¬ 
ishment,  296;  clear  statement  of 
Edwards’  position  quoted,  297; 
endless  punishment  is  consistent 
with  divine  goodness,  298;  Tim¬ 
othy  Dwight,  299:  his  theology  as 
found  in  his  sermons,  300;  answer 
to  the  objection  from  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  God,  301;  to  the  objection 
that  endless  punishment  is  unnec¬ 
essary,  302;  his  definition  of  a'luv 
and  aiuviog,  302:  relation  of  Ed¬ 
wards  and  Hopkins,  71 1;  personal 
character  of  Ifopkins,  71 1;  Num¬ 
mary  of  his  views,  712;  his  “In¬ 
quiry,”  713;  object  of  the  work,  713: 
limit  of  probation,  714:  discussion 
of  I  Pet.  iii.  19.,  715:  Edwards  on 
the  condition  of  the  heathen,  716, 
n.;  Hopkins’  theory  of  freedom, 
717:  central  idea,  718;  view  of  sin, 
718,  of  holiness,  719:  general  course 
of  argument,  720;  atuv  and  aluvto^, 

■  720;  infinite  evil,  720;  argument 
from  the  atonement,  721;  goodness 
and  punishment,  722;  punishment 
and  the  happiness  of  the  redeemed, 
722;  relative  number  of  the  lost, 
725;  the  millennium,  726. 

Ethics,  A  Fountain  Head  of  English: 
Being  a  review  of  Cumberland’s 
De  Legibus  Naturae  Disquisitio 
Philosophica,  article  by  Rev.  Geo. 

F.  Magoun,  D.D.,  528;  life  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  528;  his  book,  529;  analy- 
VOL.  XLIII.  No.  172. 


sis,  530;  definition  of  man,  532; 
operations  of  the  mind,  532;  sensi¬ 
bility  not  found  in  him,  534;  the 
will,  534;  disavows  materialism, 
535:  intuitions,  535;  no  intuitive 
moral  idea  of  right,  537;  conscience, 
538;  obligation,  540;  natural  good 
put  for  the  right,  542;  law,  545; 
definition  of  ethics,  546. 

Ewald’s,  Prof.  Heinrich,  Revelation: 
Its  Nature  and  Record,  Translated 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Goodby,  noticed. 
191. 

F. 

Fairchild,  Pres.  James  H.,  D.  D., 
article  by,  423;  critical  note  by,  167. 

Family,  The  —  and  the  Church,  arti¬ 
cle  by  Rev.  Edw.  Trumbull  Hook¬ 
er,  486. 

Foster,  Prof.  Frartk  H.,  Ph.D.,  arti¬ 
cles  by,  I,  287,  711. 

G. 

Genesis,  The  Revision  of,  articles 
by  Prof.  Charles  R.  Brown,  507, 
662. 

German  Books,  Notices  of  Recent, 

187,  590;  general,  187:  on  exegesis, 

188,  590;  on  dogmatics,  188,  591; 
on  history,  189,  591;  on  philosophy, 
190,  592. 

German  Periodical  Literature,  no¬ 
ticed,  185,  382. 

Green’s,  Prof.  William  Henry,  D.D., 
The  Hebrew  Feasts  in  their  Rela¬ 
tion  to  recent  Critical  Hypotheses 
concerning  the  Pentateuch, noticed, 
598. 

Guyot,  Dana’s  Tribute  to,  586. 

H. 

Haley’s,  Rev.  John  W.,  The  Book  of 
Esther.  Translated  by  the  Lowell 
Hebrew  Club,  noticed,  199. 

Hamlin.  Rev.  Cyrus,  D.D.,  article 

by,  763. 

Hammond’s,  Rev.  H.  L.,  New  Sto¬ 
ries  from  an  Old  Book,  noticed, 
600. 

Harper’s,  Prof.  William  R.,  Ph.D., 
Elements  of  Hebrew,  by  an  In¬ 
ductive  Method,  noticed,  393. 

Harper’s,  Prof.  William  R.,  Ph.D., 
Introductory  Hebrew  Method,  and 
Manual,  noticed,  393. 

52 
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Harris’s,  Prof.  Samuel,  article.  Have 
we  a  Theology  ?  noticed,  772. 

Hedge’s,  Frederic  Henry,  Atheism 
in  Philosophy,  and  other  Essays, 
noticed,  394, 

Hooker,  Rev.  Edvv.  Trumbull,  arti¬ 
cle  by,  486. 

I. 

Infidelity,  The  By-ways  of,  article  by 
John  T.  Perry,  442;  analogy  be¬ 
tween  bodily  and  spiritual  mala¬ 
dies,  442;  credulity  of  men  affected 
by  their  interest,  443;  dishonesty 
of  unbelievers,  444;  comparative 
mythology  a  favorite  field  with 
them,  444;  Egyptian  influence  upon 
Israel  unimportant,  445;  the  sto¬ 
ries  of  Indian  mythology  exam¬ 
ined,  446;  astronomical  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  religion  considered,  447; 
dishonest  claims  made  for  Buddha, 
448;  depreciating  the  Bible,  449, 
and  the  testimony  in  support  of  it, 
450;  stupidity  and  falsehood  of 
modern  unbelievers,  451;  one  hon¬ 
orable  exception,  452;  infidelity 
largely  a  disease  of  moral  nature, 
453:  books  cited  to  serve  as  foun¬ 
dations  of  more  minute  investiga¬ 
tions,  454. 

Isaiah  xl.-lxvi..  The  Revised  Version 
of,  article  by  Rev.  William  Henry 
Cobb,  303. 

J- 

Jeremiah,  the  Prophet  of  Personal 
Godliness :  A  Study  in  Hebrew 
Religion,  article  by  Rev.  Archi¬ 
bald  Duff,  LL.D.,  652;  Jeremiah, 
the  first  to  see  that  only  persons 
can  experience  and  express  God’s 
love,  652;  truly  called  “the  weep¬ 
ing  prophet.”  653;  preached  per¬ 
sonal  godliness,  653;  his  work  and 
that  of  Jesus  contrasted,  654;  pre¬ 
dicted  Jesus,  655;  his  personality 
portrayed,  655:  compared  with 
Isaiah,  656;  with  Ezekiel,  657; 
called  “the  praying  prophet,”  658; 
his  writings  analyzed,  659;  show 
great  knowledge  of  mind  of  man, 
660;  full  of  faith  in  dignity  of  man, 
661;  he  came  to  know  others  by 
knowing  himself,  661. 


Jones’,  Owen,  M.A.,  Some  of  the 
Great  Preachers  of  Wales,  noticed, 
396- 

Jubilees,  The  Book  of.  Translated 
from  the  Ethiopic  by  Prof.  Geo.  H. 
Schodde,  Ph.D.,  57;  chapters  iii.- 
vi.  of  translation  continued,  57; 
chapters  vii.-xi.  of  translation  con¬ 
tinued,  356:  chapters  xii.-xxiii.  of 
translation  continued,  455;  chap¬ 
ters  xxiv.-xxx.  of  translation  con¬ 
tinued,  727. 

K. 

Kedzie's,  J.  H.,  Solar  Heat,  Gravita¬ 
tion,  and  Sun  Spots,  noticed,  600. 

Kdnig’s,  Dr.  Friedrich  Eduard,  The 
Religious  History  of  Israel,  no¬ 
ticed,  594. 

L. 

Lea’s,  Henry  C.,  An  Historical  Sketch 
of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  noticed,  392. 

Leavitt,  Rev,  G.  R.,  I). I).,  critical 
note  by,  572. 

Lowry’s,  Rev.  Asbury,  D.D.,  Possi¬ 
bilities  of  Grace,  noticed,  400. 

Lowry’s,  C.  E.,  A.M.,  The  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Ralph  Cudworth,  noticed, 
199. 

M. 

Magoun,  Rev.  George  F.,  D.D.,  arti¬ 
cle  by,  528;  critical  notes  by,  162, 
565- 

Mead,  Rev.  C.  M.,  Ph.D.,  article  by, 
601. 

Meusel’s,  Dr.  Phil.  Carl,  Kirchliches 
Handlexicon,  noticed,  389. 

Missions,  List  of  German  publications 
relating  to,  187. 

Missions,  “  Progressive  Orthodoxy” 
and,  critical  note  by  Rev.  G.  R. 
Leavitt,  D.D.,  572. 

Morgan,  Rev.  Charles  L.,  article  by, 
318. 

Mormonism  and  the  Spaulding  Man¬ 
uscript,  critical  note  by  Pres.  James 
H,  Fairchild,  D.D.,  167;  Mrs.  El¬ 
len  E.  Dickinson’s  New  Light  on 
Mormonism,  167;  her  theory,  168, 
supported  by  supposition,  169; 
transcript  from  The  Manuscript 
Found,  170;  discovery  of  this  man¬ 
uscript  furnishes  a  presumption 
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against  the  existence  of  another,  | 
171,  and  leaves  it  still  doubtful  ! 
whether  the  Hook  of  Mormon  orig¬ 
inated  in  a  manuscript  by  Spauld¬ 
ing,  172.  • 

Murphy’s,  Prof.  James  G.,  I). I).,  LL. 
I).,  L.C.D.,  The  Book  of  Daniel, 
or  The  Second  Volume  of  the 
Prophecy,  noticed,  599. 

N. 

New  Departure,  Notes  on  the,  565, 
572,  579.  763.  Cf.  “Progressive 
Orthodoxy.” 

New  Departure  and  Missions,  The, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin, 
D.D.,  763;  difficulties  of  mission¬ 
ary  work,  763:  co-operation.  763; 
comity,  764:  Baptists  in  Turkey, 
764:  differences  between  mission¬ 
aries,  764;  minute  examinations 
necessary,  765;  effect  of  sending 
out  New  Departure  missionaries, 
765:  their  views,  765;  the  Bible, 
767;  New  Theology  already  in  the 
Orient,  768;  the  dissenters  should 
have  a  Board  of  their  own,  769; 
examinations  of  missionaries  by 
natives,  769;  the  old  Board  will 
survive,  771. 

New  Theology,  The,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  John  E.  Todd,  D.D.,  335; 
refers  to  Munger’s  Freedom  of 
Faith,  Statement  of  Belief,  and 
Liddon’s  University  Sermons,  335, 
n.;  old  theological  terms  used  in  a 
new  sense,  335;  doctrine  of  Trin¬ 
ity  in  new  aspect,  336;  doctrine  of 
Incarnation  implies  that  the  Son 
was  created,  or  that  it  is  a  gradual 
and  never-ending  process,  not  ef¬ 
fected  at  birth.  338;  the  Atonement, 
various  views  of,  339;  “mystical 
theory  ”  held  by  Dr.  Munger  and 
“legal  atonement”  rejected,  340; 
becoming  righteous  through  a  grad¬ 
ual  process  of  realizing  the  life  of  ! 
God  in  us,  makes  the  incarnation  | 
of  Christ,  instead  of  his  death,  ' 
central,  341;  saving  faith,  not  in 
Christ  as  its  object  and  our  deliv¬ 
erer  from  sin,  but  “a  practical 
recognition  of  our  belonging  to  the 
order  of  God,”  342;  doctrine  of 
man,  not  the  biblical,  but  that  man 
in  his  natural  state  is  “a  partaker 
of  the  divine  nature,”  343;  work 


of  Holy  Spirit  affirmed  to  be  a  con¬ 
structive  process,  and  by  a  law 
rather  than  a  person,  344;  proba¬ 
tion  not  limited  by  death,  but  by 
acquirement  of  fi.xed  habits,  346; 
the  “last  judgment”  not  final  un¬ 
less  character  is  then  fixed,  347; 
confusion  of  ideas  respecting  pen¬ 
alty  and  retribution,  348;  grounds 
of  hope  for  salvation  of  all,  349; 
scriptural  statements  questioned, 
and  subordinated  to  the  “univer¬ 
sal  reason,”  351:  evolution  and 
natural  science  affect  these  views, 
yet  they  are  illogical  and  unscriptu- 
ral,  353:  confessed  divergence  from 
New  England  theology,  354;  fruits 
of  the  old  theology,  and  of  the 
new,  contrasted,  show  the  danger 
of  the  latter,  355. 

O. 

Old  Testament,  The  Canon  of  the, 
articles  on,  by  Rev.  Edwin  C.  Bis- 
sell,  D.D.,  73,  264. 

Old  Testament,  The  Revised  V’ersion 
of  the,  article  on,  by  Prof.  Samuel 
Ives  Curtiss,  D.D.,  547.  See  also 
articles  by  Prof.  Brown.  507,  662: 
by  Rev.  \V.  H.  Cobb,  303. 

Orelli’s,  Prof.  C.  von.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Prophecy  of  the  Consumma¬ 
tion  of  God’s  Kingdom,  Traced  in 
its  Historical  Development.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Banks,  noticed, 
192. 

P. 

Paine’s,  Prof.  L.  L.,  article  on  Pro¬ 
gressive  Orthodoxy,  noticed,  772. 

Pastors  and  Acting  Pastors  in  Con¬ 
gregational  Churches,  article  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Hastings  Ross,  D.D., 
401:  purpose  of  the  article  to  trace 
the  distinction  between  pastors  and 
acting  pastors,  402;  springs  from 
former  union  between  Church  and 
State,  402;  and  from  New  England 
theory  of  the  ministry,  403:  cor¬ 
ollaries  of  the  theory,  403;  pastoral 
theory  of  the  ministry  does  not 
harmonize  with  the  facts  it  should 
explain,  404;  true  theory  of  the 
ministry,  404;  corollaries  which 
follow,  405;  ministerial  standing  is 
independent  of  the  pastoral  office 
but  should  be  held  in  bodies  ac- 
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countable  to  the  churches,  40^);  is 
not  subversive  of  church  indepen¬ 
dence,  407;  first  appearance  of  the 
distinction  between  pastors  and 
acting  pastors,  407;  installation: 
three  stages  in  its  development, 
408;  statement  of  the  difference, 
410;  a  legal  relation,  the  result  of 
installation,  41 1;  “the  essence  and 
substance  of  the  pastorate,”  41 1; 
the  difference  is  regarded  only  in 
statistics,  412;  is  neither  a  safe  nor 
a  sufficient  guard  of  purity,  413; 
the  true  theory  of  the  ministry,  its 
proper  safeguard,  415;  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  our  church  polity,  not 
Presbyterian,  418;  proper  minis¬ 
terial  designations,  419;  urgent 
need  of  uniformity  among  Con¬ 
gregational  churches,  422. 

Peabody’s,  Andrew  P.,  D.D.,  LL.l)., 
Haccalureate  Sermons,  noticed, 

395. 

Pearson’s,  William  L.,  Ph.D.,  The 
Prophecy  of  Joel ;  Its  Unity,  its 
Aim,  and  the  Age  of  its  Composi¬ 
tion,  noticed,  196. 

Perry,  John  T.,  Esq.,  article  by,  442. 

Philo  and  the  Didache,  critical  note 
by  Prof.  L.  S.  Potwin,  D.D.,  174. 

Potts’s  Rev.  J.  H.,  Spiritual  Life: 
Its  Nature,  Urgency  and  Crown¬ 
ing  Excellence,  noticed,  400. 

Potwin,  Prof.  L.  S.,  D.D.,  critical  ' 
note  by,  174.  I 

Probation,  Queries  about  Euture, 
article  by  Prof.  I.  E.  Dwinell, 
U.D.,  33:  basis  of  hypothesis  of 
future  probation,  33;  its  supposed 
necessity  to  satisfy  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness,  33:  method  of  main¬ 
taining  this  hypothesis  largely  j 
subjective,  35;  a  general  deduction  I 
from  Scripture  to  assist  in  inter¬ 
preting  difficult  passages  is  proper, 
37;  but  it  must  not  substitute  phil¬ 
osophy  for  divine  authority,  39; 
what  persons  shall  have  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  future  probation?  39; 
the  doctrine  has  no  unity,  41;  in¬ 
volves  the  disparagement  of  earthly 
probation,  42;  assumes  that  proba¬ 
tion  cannot  end  till  all  have  had 
the  highest  light  and  fullest  per¬ 
suasions  possible  for  man,  43; 
ignores  spiritual  nature  of  soul,  45; 
is  there  real  unity  or  continuity 
between  the  two  proposed  proba¬ 


tionary  eras?  45;  absence  of  body 
enough  to  constitute  a  new  kind  of 
probation,  47;  the  doctrine  in¬ 
volves  two  different  methods  of 
trial  for  the  race,  49:  assumes  a 
new  system  with  unknown  methods 
and  possibilities,  51;  our  ethical 
difficulties  may  not  be  avoided  by 
constructing  a  new  redemptive 
scheme,  52;  Ani/over  Kcvie'io  on 
Eschatology,  53:  the  hypothesis  is 
without  proof  from  the  Scriptures, 
contrary  to  the  traditions  and  faith 
of  the  churches,  and  revolutionary 
in  theology,  56. 

Probation — Its  Conditions  and  Lim¬ 
itations,  article  by  Pres.  James  11. 
Fairchild,  D.U.,  423;  two  elements 
involved  in  the  idea  of  probation  : 
test  and  attainment  of  character, 
423;opportunitygiven  to  every  finite 
moral  being,  and  character  a  neces¬ 
sary  result,  424;  this  fact  and  pos¬ 
sible  failure  shown  in  Scripture, 
425;  salvation  without  will  and 
choice,  a  false  doctrine,  426;  sense 
of  obligation  with  opposing  im¬ 
pulse,  essential  to  probation,  426; 
knowledge  of  fact  of  probation  not 
necessary  to  make  it  possible  or 
fair,  427;  sin  not  an  accident,  428; 
various  motives  making  probation 
more  or  less  favorable,  do  not  de¬ 
termine  character,  430;  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  cross  the  most  power¬ 
ful  motives,  and  hence  a  duty  to 
preach  them,  431;  all  men,  under 
whatever  conditions,  form  charac¬ 
ter  that  determines  destiny,  432; 
difficulty  of  asserting  future  proba¬ 
tion  is,  that  human  wisdom  cannot 
forecast  the  methods  of  God’s 
goodness,  433;  inequality  of  pres¬ 
ent  advantages  not  necessarily  un¬ 
just,  434;  claim  of  equality  of  con¬ 
dition  would  require  divine  over¬ 
ruling  of  indirect  effects  of  sin, 
436;  case  of  infants,  young,  and 
heathen  not  wrong  to  discuss,  437; 
conjectures  respecting  infants,  438; 
claim  that  those  dying  in  youth 
might  have  had  a  better  pro¬ 
bation,  considered,  in  view  of  the 
natural  limit  to  probation  and  ten¬ 
dency  to  fixedness  of  character, 
439:  providential  limit  of  probation 
wholesome,  and  not  a  suppression 
of  moral  agency,  440;  case  of  the 
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heathen  clearly  stated  by  Paul, 
Horn.  i.  et  seq.,  441. 

Probation,  The  New  Dogma  of  — 
after  Death,  critical  note  by  Rev. 
(leorge  F,  Magoun,  D.D.,  565: 
the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of 
probation  after  death  assert  that  it 
is  an  inference  from  the  “absolute¬ 
ness  and  universality  of  Christian¬ 
ity  1”  565;  current  meanings  of 
Christianity,  565  ;  substituting 
Christianity  for  Christ  begs  the 
question,  566;  feeling  is  no  judge 
of  the  truth,  566;  the  new  dogma 
rests  on  three  assumptions,  I.  that 
human  probation  is  “a  gracious 
and  not  a  legal  state,”  566;  what 
the  idea  of  probation  involves, 
567;  grace  is  no  part  of  probation: 
man’s  destiny  turns  on  moral  action 
alone,  567;  there  can  be  no  salva¬ 
tion  in  any  world,  except  in  proba¬ 
tion  under  law,  568, — since  law  is 
the  element  of  probation  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  character,  568; 
II.  that  we  are  competent  to  decide 
what  a  fair  and  equitable  condition 
for  men,  individually  and  relative¬ 
ly,  under  grace  is,  569;  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  Christ  forbid  the  assump¬ 
tion,  570;  III.  that  the  influences 
of  a  future  probation  would  save 
more  souls  than  will  be  saved  if 
probation  is  confined  to  this  life, 
571;  whole  trend  of  Scripture 
against  it,  571;  one  soul,  saved 
without  having  heard  of  Christ, 
proves  probation  beyond  this  life 
unnecessary,  572. 

“Progressive  Orthodoxy ”  and  Mis¬ 
sions,  critical  notes,  572,  579;  pro¬ 
poses  a  revolutionary  change  in  the 
basis  of  missions,  573;  shown  by 
quotations,  573  ;  assumes  that  such 
a  modification  has  taken  place  in 
the  convictions  of  Christians  as  re¬ 
quires  this  change,  574;  attempt  to 
estimate  the  result  of  the  adoption 
of  the  new  policy  from  its  proba¬ 
ble  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
heathen,  575,  and  on  the  mission¬ 
ary  spirit  of  the  churches,  578;  tes¬ 
timony  of  missionaries,  579:  in  re¬ 
lation  to  church  fellowship  and  or¬ 
ganic  church  action  the  doctrines 
of  grace  must  be  considered  in 
two  aspects;  (i)  as  to  truth  of  each 
doctrine,  and  (2)  as  to  question  of 


its  relative  importance,  580;  limit¬ 
ing  this  discussion  to  latter  ques¬ 
tion,  it  is  noticed,  (r)  that  the  denial 
of  doctrine  of  probation  limited  to 
this  life  endangers  the  doctrine  of 
sufficiency,  authority,  and  intelligi¬ 
bility  of  Bible,  580;  (2)  that  the  de¬ 
nial  of  this  doctrine  in  face  of  the 
scriptural  support  of  it,  magnifies 
the  prerogatives  of  human  reason 
beyond  all  warrant,  and  carries  to 
verge  of  dangerous  presumption, 
581 ;  (3)  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
probation  for  the  heathen  rests 
upon  a  false  and  mischievous  con¬ 
ception  of  their  natural  powers  and 
acquired  character,  581;  (4)  that 
the  arguments  by  which  the  theory 
of  continued  probation  must  be 
sustained  deny  the  doctrine  of 
“grace,”  583;  (5)  that  the  attempt 
to  force  this  doctrine  upon  the 
American  Board  will  produce  a  di¬ 
vision  at  home  and  abroad,  583;  (6) 
that  the  object  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  is  to  give  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen  in  its  entirety,  584;  forcing 
this  controversy  upon  the  churches 
will  ruin  the  financial  future  of  the 
Board,  585. 

‘  ‘ Progressive  Orthodoxy”  criticised  in 
Current  Periodical  Literature,  177, 
372,  772:  advocates  continued  pro- 
tion,  177;  position  of  the  writers 
on  subordinate  doctrines,  178;  con¬ 
founds  atonement  and  gospel,  love 
and  mercy,  etc.,  180;  blots  out  dis¬ 
tinction  between  law  and  grace, 
and  encourages  belief  in  universal 
restoration,  180;  evades  the  plain 
meaning  of  Scripture,  181;  “Chris¬ 
tian  consciousness,”  as  defined  by 
Prof.  Harris,  181;  article  on  the 
Scriptures  gives  wrong  views  of 
inspiration,  182;  the  movement  is 
not  progressive,  but  retrogressive, 
183:  reasons  for  this  assertion,  184; 
prudential  considerations  properly 
give  tone  to  speculation  as  to  fu¬ 
ture  probation,  184;  and  such  spec¬ 
ulation  the  Christian  world  will  not 
accept  as  a  dogma,  185:  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  continued  probation  sus¬ 
tained  by  wrong  exegesis  both  of 
New  Testament,  372,  and  of  the 
apostolic  fathers,  373;  discussion 
of  the  descensus  ad  inferos,  373;  the 
doctrine  of  continued  probation 
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has  no  exegetical  foundation,  374; 
if  Ignatius  were  an  authority,  his 
testimony  would  prove  too  much, 
374.  See  also  Probation  after 
Death,  The  Proposed  “Dogma” 
of,  565;  and  also  “Progressive 
Orthodoxy”  and  Missions,  572, 
579.  See  also  extracts  from  article 
by  Prof.  Paine, 772:  New  Departure 
and  Missions,  by  Dr.  Hamlin,  763. 

Pusey’s,  Rev.  E.  B.,  D.D.,  Daniel 
the  Prophet,  and  The  Minor  Pro¬ 
phets,  noticed,  197. 

R. 

Riibiger’s,  Dr.  J.  F.,  Encyclopaedia 
of  Theology,  noticed,  386. 

Revised  Version,  The  —  of  the  Old 
Testament,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
Samuel  Ives  Curtiss,  D.D.,  547; 
the  need  of  a  revision,  first,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  changes  in  the  English 
language,  548;  secondly,  on  account 
of  mistranslations,  548;  on  account 
of  our  superior  helps  for  under¬ 
standing  the  originals,  549:  survey 
of  the  field  of  research  open  to  the 
revisers,  550;  plan  of  revision  dis¬ 
cussed,  551;  high  character  of  the 
revisers,  551;  of  their  work,  552; 
of  their  critical  scholarship,  553; 
their  conservatism,  554;  have  sel¬ 
dom  recognized  the  view  of  mod¬ 
ern  grammarians  that  the  Hebrew 
verb  marks  distinction  of  action, 
rather  than  of  time,  555;  have  re¬ 
tained  obsolete  expressions  in  spite 
of  suggestions  from  the  American 
Company,  556;  merits  of  the  re¬ 
vision,  557;  citation  of  changes 
made,  558;  consideration  of  criti¬ 
cisms  on  the  revision  :  textual,  559, 
grammatical,  561;  of  question  as 
to  the  effect  of  revision  on  modern 
critical  theories  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  on  proof-texts  of  doctrines 
found  in  Old  Testament,  562; 
changes  have  not  been  made  in  the 
interest  of  any  school  of  critics, 
562;  seeking  for  proof-texts  in  Old 
Testament  for  all  doctrines  found 
in  the  New,  not  a  legitimate  use  of 
it,  563;  conviction  expressed  that 
the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament 
should  be  adopted,  563. 

Revised  Version,  The  —  of  Isaiah 
xl.-lxvi.,  article  on,  by  Rev.  Will¬ 


iam  Henry  Cobb,  303;  impression 
that  only  a  few  changes  have  been 
made  by  the  Revisers,  erroneous, 
303;  results  of  the  investigation, 
304;  points  of  excellence  of  the 
new  version  :  marginal  readings, 
305:  grammatical  relations,  307; 
proposed  amendments  to  the  re¬ 
vision:  textual  notes,  311;  w'ords 
frequently  occurring, 3 1 3 ;  grammat¬ 
ical  relations,  315  ;  miscellaneous 
cases,  316;  no  further  revision,  but 
a  new  translation  called  for,  317. 

Revision,  The  —  of  Genesis,  articles 
on,  by  Prof.  Charles  R.  Brown, 
507:  rules  of  criticism  set  for  him¬ 
self  by  the  author,  507;  textual 
changes,  508;  grammatical  changes, 
51 1 ;  grammatical  changes,  contin- 
I  ued,  662;  le.xicographical  changes, 
i  675;  the  P'nglish  of  the  revision 
I  685:  the  margin,  689;  conclusion, 

I  689. 

Robinson’s,  Prof.  Edward,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  A  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Gospels  in  Greek,  revised  by  Prof. 
M.  B.  Riddle,  D.D.,  noticed.  199. 

Ross,  Rev.  A.  Hastings,  D.D.,  arti¬ 
cle  by,  401. 

Royce’s,  Josiah,  Ph.D.,  The  Relig¬ 
ious  aspect  of  Philosophy  :  A  Cri¬ 
tique  of  the  Bases  of  Conduct  and 
of  Faith,  noticed,  396. 

S. 

Sanction  of  the  Decalogue,  The,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  Rev.  T.  \V.  Chambers, 
D.D.,  745;  law  defined,  745;  sanc¬ 
tions  found  in  the  decalogue,  745; 
the  general  sanction,  746;  so  Lu¬ 
ther,  747;  place,  747;  what  the 
sanction  is,  748;  jealousy  of  God, 
748;  decalogue  and  law  of  love, 
750;  disobedience  is  enmity,  751; 
the  penalty,  752;  e.xamples  of  pen¬ 
alty  descending  to  offspring,  753; 
reason  of  this,  756;  reward  found 
in  the  sanction,  758;  goodness  and 
severity,  759;  God  lovable,  760; 
summary,  762. 

Schodde,  Prof.  Geo.  IL,  Ph.D.,  arti¬ 
cles  by,  57,  356,  455,  727. 

Schllrer’s,  Emil,  A  History  of  the 
Jewish  People  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  noticed,  390. 
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Smith,  Prof.  H.  1’.,  D.D.,  article  by, 
6q(j. 

Soul  and  llody,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
John  Dewey,  Ph.l).,  239;  their  re¬ 
lations  not  to  be  set  forth  by  im¬ 
ages,  239;  1st  fact;  the  fibres  and 
ganglia  of  nervous  system  similar 
in  function,  and  related  alike  to  the 
psychical,  241;  2nd  fact:  nature  of 
the  relation,  243;  stimuli  decom¬ 
pose  nerve  tissue,  243,  but  an  in¬ 
hibiting  force  also  acts,  244:  healthy 
activity  of  the  two  nicely  adjusted 
for  the  good  of  the  organization, 
245:  Wundt  quoted:  viviscct’on  of 
frog,  246;  conclusion:  the  ps  .  ehical 
teleologically  immanent  i:i  the 
physical,  differentiates  it  from 
matter,  which  knows  only  physical 
causality,  247:  the  materialist  can¬ 
not  claim  purposive  action  for  mat¬ 
ter,  as  this  belongs  solely  to  the 
psychical,  248;  teleological  action, 
not  the  result  of  a  long  series  of 
advantageous  and  so  continued  ac¬ 
cidental  actions, 250;  the  whole  com- 
ple.x  organism  acts  teleologically, 
251 ;  phenomena  of  sensation  do  not 
favor  materialism,  252;  the  term 
“impression”  mischievous,  252; 
Huxley  and  Tyndall  refuted,  252; 
facts  of  sensation  prove  that  stim¬ 
uli  are  its  occasion,  not  cause,  253; 
the  soul,  immanent  in  the  body, 
shown  to  be  also  transcendent  to  it, 
255,  first,  by  almost  universal  local¬ 
ization  of  psychical  functions,  as  in 
the  case  of  special  sense  organs, 
256;  second:  diverse  degrees  of  this 
localization,  257:  ideas  not  located 
in  individual  cells,  as  Bain  asserts, 
258;  third:  localization  not  origi¬ 
nal,  but  acquired,  259;  habit,  259: 
acts  most  needful  most  fixed,  259: 
higher  acts  not  fixed;  soul  thus  uses 
body  as  its  organ,  260;  soul  has 
made  the  body  its  organ,  261,  and 
so  is  not  “unable  to  be  brought 
into  relations  with  matter,”  261; 
“proofs”  of  materialism  but  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  soul’s  acquired  power, 
262;  Aristotle  and  Paul  quoted,  262; 
the  spiritual  body,  263. 

Spaulding  Manuscript,  Mormonism 
and  the,  critical  note  by  Pres.  Jas. 
II.  Fairchild,  D.I).,  167. 

Storrs’,  Richard  S.,  D.  I).,  LL.  D., 
The  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity 


indicated  by  its  Historical  Effects, 
noticed,  193. 

Studia  Biblica :  Essays  in  Biblical 
Archaeology  and  Criticism,  and 
Kindred  Subjects.  By  members  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  noticed, 

385. 

T. 

Theology,  Current  Discussions  in, 
by  the  Professors  of  Chicago  Sem¬ 
inary,  noticed,  385. 

Theology,  New,  article  on,  by  Rev, 
John  E.  Todd,  D.D.,  335. 

Time,  Is  —  a  Reality  ?  An  Examina¬ 
tion  of  Prof.  Bowne’s  Doctrine  of 
Time,  article  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Mead, 
Ph.D.,  601;  drift  of  metaphysical 
speculation  contrary  to  popular 
impressions,  601;  Bowne’s  doctrine 
of  time  is  that  it  is  a  purely  sub¬ 
jective  conception,  602;  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  of  time,  as  a  real¬ 
ity,  than  of  space,  603;  inquiry  as 
to  the  ideality  of  time,  604;  the 
proposition  that  “change  founds 
time”  considered,  605;  notion  of 
time  always  involved,  even  when 
we  would  eliminate  it,  606;  change 
presupposes  time,  607;  impossibil¬ 
ity  of  being  consistent  while  hold¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  subjective  char¬ 
acter  of  time,  illustrated,  608; 
changelessness  also  implies  the  con¬ 
ception  of  time,  61 1 ;  questions  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  time 
considered,  612;  necessity  of  the 
notion  of  time  to  thinking,  614; 
co-existence  of  things  considered, 
615;  simultaneousness  of  events 
considered,  616 ;  conclusion  that 
both  succession  and  simultaneous¬ 
ness  are  temporal  conceptions,  618; 
the  doctrine  that  time  is  but  a  sub¬ 
jective  conception  gives  the  lie  to 
our  necessary  intuitions,  619;  ap¬ 
peal  to  imaginary  states,  an  invalid 
argument,  620;  Prof.  Bowne’s  “phe¬ 
nomenalism  ”  in  conflict  with  com¬ 
mon  sense,  621;  as  illustrated  by 
sound,  color,  etc.,  622;  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  all  events  take  place  in 
time,  an  ultimate,  general  one,  623; 
denying  this,  one  denies  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  all  intuitions,  624;  Bowne’s 
theory  would  prove  men  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  delusion,  625;  the  contra- 

'  dictions  involved  in  the  notion  that 
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time  is  an  objective  reality  consid-  ! 
ered,  626;  sins  against  the  law  of 
reason,  626;  inconsistent  in  its  as¬ 
sumptions  and  implications,  627; 
that  time  cannot  be  defined  except 
in  terms  of  itself,  proves  that  it  is 
an  ultimate  conception,  629;  Prof. 
Bowne’s  argument  against  the  com¬ 
mon  conception  that  it  cannot  con¬ 
dition  all  change  and  activity  con¬ 
sidered,  630. 

Todd,  Rev.  John  E.,  D.D.,  article 

by,  335. 

“Two  Ways,”  Text,  Sources,  and 
Contents  of  the,  or  First  Section 
of  the  Didache,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  D.D.,  too. 

V. 

Vos’,  Gurhardus,  The  Mosaic  Ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Pentateuch  Codes,  no¬ 
ticed,  783. 


W. 

Warfield,  Prof.  Benjamin  B.,  D.D., 
article  by,  too. 

Weidner’s,  Revere  Franklin,  D.D., 
Theological  Encyclopaedia  and 
Methodology.  Part  I.  Introduction 
and  Exegetical  Theology,  noticed, 
390- 

Whiton’s,  James  M.,  Ph.D.,  The 
Evolution  of  Revelation,  noticed, 

785. 

Williams,  Rev.  E.  F.,  D.D.,  article 
by,  221. 

Wise’s,  Daniel,  D.D.,  Our  Mission¬ 
ary  Heroes  and  Heroines,  noticed, 
400. 

Z. 

Zschokke’s,  Johann  Heinrich  Daniel, 
Meditations  on  Life,  Death,  and 
Eternity.  Translated  by  Frederica 
Rowan,  noticed,  400. 
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